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T^IIFN  the  Mahomqicdan  arms,  under  the  victorious  Saladiii,' 
had' wrested  from  the  Greek  Fmpire  some  of  its  iairest 
provinces,  when  they  had  ravaged  tiioso  counti  ’vs  wljich  had 
teen  sanctified  by  the  residence  and  miracles  ot  »he  Sof.  oi  God, 
and  especially,  when  Jerusalem  itself,  the  Holy  C.ty,  h.,d  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  warlike  devotees  of  the  Arabran  im,.osiu  ,  tljo 
shock  was  felt  througliout  Cliristendom ;  aikl  every  valiant 
heart  awoke  to  senlimenrs  of  honour,  of  policy,  and  of  devotion. 
Taught,  too  severely,  the  insulHcicncy  of  h’s  own  powers  to 
repel  the  ferocious  Invader,  the  Greek  Fmperor  solic  ited  sup¬ 
port  from  the  West,  and  in  the  name  ot  Religion  invoked 
assistance,  from  all  who  w'cre  concerned  for  the  glory  ol  the 
Cross.  The  state  of  the  Fast,  as  deplete  d  by  his  agents,  w  as  truly 
deplorable:  they  represented  the  haughty  foe  as  unremitting  in 
hii  progress,  inllamed  by  victor}'  after  victory,  and  maddened 
b}  the  brutal  enjoyments  of  conquest.  Thescepire<»f  universal 
dominion,”  said  they,  “  awaits  the  gra.sp  of  the  iiusnaring 
enemy.  Terror  and  despondency  lead  tlie  van  of  his  ha’*!)  .rouj 
battalions,  describe  their  prowess  as  invincible,  and  pnraly/.e  tho 
arm  which  courage  might  have  liftc*d  in  resistiince.  Cruelty  and 
rapine  mark  their  track,  devastation  and  ruin  follow.  In 
vain  is  the  city  fortified,  in  vain  is  the  field  contested,  hisrankj 
are  thinned,  his  inarch  impeded  in  vain;  new  legions  crowd 
into  the  vacancies,  and  rush  onward  with  redoubled  violence! 
They  revel  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  our  palaces,  once  how 
^tigust!  They  wave  their  triumphant  banners  over  the  Sacred 
bepulchre!  They  breathe  defiance  against  the  name  of  Christ, 
Jnii  swear  the  extermination  of  his  t  .ith  and  people.”  Th# 
appeal  reached  England;  and  when  were  her  sons  tardy  at 
the  call  of  honour,  or  at  the  supplicatiow  of  distress? 
VoL.  II.  3D 
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Inured  to  contention,  and  c*namourcd  of  martial  p;lorv, 
their  native  bravery  needed  little  excitement.  Hut  in  tins 
cause  relipion,  as  reli”;ion  was  then  understood,  consecrated 
their  cncrj;ies,  promising  success  and  renown  in  this  life,  and 
as'iurinp:  to  the  dvinj;  le'ro  a  erown  of  immortality.  li  may 
tend  a  little  to  abate  o\ir  respect  fur  this  etttiuisiasn),  when  it  is 
c*onsidered  that  the  Croists  were  exempted  from  prosecution 
for  dcht,  from  paying;  of  interest,  &c.  &c.  and  were  intitled  to 
plenary  iiMlul^eiieies,  with  ali  the  privileges  of  tlie  clerical 
f>rder.  At  the  same  lime,  the  obstinate  recusants  wtue  sub¬ 
jected,  not  merely  to  reproacli  and  i’j^nominy,  but  to  a  property 
tax  of  ten  pt  r  Cent,  It  would  be  too  mucli  to  suppose  these 
iidvatitiiecs  were  overlooked.  Urp;ed  however  by  secular  or  by 
reli'rioiis  considerations,  all  ranks  panted  for  the  conflict:  the 
Noble  summoned  his  vassals;  the  Knight  accoutred  his  horse 
and  pri'pareti  his  armour:  the  Archer  strung  his  how,  and  re¬ 
plenished  his  (juiver:  the  Peasant  furbished  his  trusty  bill,  and 
wieldeil  ilie  ponderous  weapon  which  sh6iikl  crash  on  tlie  head 
of  his  enemv  with  resistless  violence. 


Ivjiial  entluisiasin  animated  the  Church  ;  for  what  less  than  en¬ 
thusiasm  couli!  impel  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  travel  from 
city  to  eilv,  and  from  village  to  village,  ^ireacliing  the  duty  of 
engaging  ma  ('roisado.  In  this  laborious  exertion  of  persevering 
:ieal,  Archliishop  Haldwin  was  accompanied  by  the  celebrated 
Hamilf  Glauville,  the  father  of  Knglisli  jurispnulenee,  and  tliefl 
just  raised  to  the  tiew  and  important  oflice  of  Chief  .l-usticiary. 

Not  confining  their  labours  to  people  of  their  own  race  and 
language,  thev  traversed  the.  counties  of  Wales,  and  sought 
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of  Palostim*.  'The  hisiorv  of  this  mission  is  the  main  suh’g  ct 
of  the  spleiuiiil  volumes  before  us.  I'lie  Itinerary  was  com¬ 
posed  by  (^iralilus  de  Harri,  usually  called  Cavibrnms^  or  the 
Cambrian;  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  Archhishop  in 
his  arduous  progress,  anil,  as  his  ekujuenee  was  tlie  more  in¬ 
telligible,  of  t  he  two,  who  shareil  in  tlie  honour  of  promoting 
the  purpose  »)f  this  pious  expedition. 

Tills  valuable  record  of  British  Anti(juity,  was  published  in 
the  original  Latin,  in  ll?mo,  1585,  and  reprinted  i)y  Camden, 
in  folio,  1602.  'I'lie  present  eiiitor.  Sir  Hieliard  Colt  Hoarc, 
has  for  the  first  time  translated  it  into  Knglisli,  and  lias  em- 
bellislied  his  edition  with  a  splendor  of  paper,  engravings,  and 
accompaniments,  which  are  highly  lioiioiirable  to  liis  taste  and 
spirit.  Sir  Hichard  commences  these  volumes  with  a  respect¬ 
able  memoir  of  the  author,  for  whicli  he.  lias  resorle<l  to  the 
most  autlientie  Noiirees.  His  life  is  not  of  remarkable  im- 


poitance  to  our  readers,  we.  shall  therefore  only  notice  that  he 
born  at  ibc  cattle  of  Manorbecr,  Pcmbrukcsliirej  ui  Uif 
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^ar  1 14b,  that  after  Jicquiring  the  learning  of  those  times,  he 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  St.  David’s,  and  was  twice  elected  by 
the  chapter  to  the  Bishopric  of  that  diocese ;  bit  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  court  to  anpoint,  to  a  place  of  dignity  and  in- 
tiueiice,  a  man  descended  from  the  British  princes;  Pre¬ 
viously  to  his  travels  with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  he  had  been 
appointed  tutor  to  Prince  John,  ana  accompanying  him  to 
Ireland,  wrote  his  curious  and  important  topography  6f  that 
kintttloin. 

Accoriling  to  Sir  11.  C.  Iloarc,  whelhef  we  examine  his 
character  as  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  justly’ 
consider  him  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  tne  I2tni 
ceiitiirv.  'riie  present  memoir  is  certainly  more  favourable 
to  him  than  some  accounts  that  we  have  consulted ;  his  bio** 
grapher  thinks  that,  making  the  requisite  allowances  for  the 
ktatc  of  learning  and  manuers  in  his  time,  we  sltall  overlook 
uiucli  of  liis  pride  and  atfcctation  of  pre-eminence. 

The  next  sidiject  of  the  worthy  Editor’s  labours  is,  Ani 
Iiuroduction  to  llie  History  of  Cambria,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
Itinerary,  I  188,  in  which  the  campaigns  of  llie  Romans,  from 
Julius  C'icsar  to  Agricola,  are  investigated  and  explained. 
Willi  this  arc  connected  several  maps;  and  various  valuable 
plates  of  anti(piiiies  accompany  other  essays  attached  to  the 
iiujniiy.  After  this  dissertation,  we  find  the  Itinerary  of 
Arclihishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  in  two  hooks:  SirR.  C.  H* 
liiis  added  Notes  at  tlic  foot  of  the  respective  pages,  and  sub¬ 
joined  to  v.ixcU  chapter  a  more  considerable  series  of  Annota- 
lions,  which  manifest  the  learning,  taste,  and  judgment,  we 
may  add,  the  active  and  patient  research,  of  their  persevering 
autiinr. 

Not  to  leave  his  work  incomplete,  Sir  R.  C.  H.  has  added 
tlic  “  Dt  scriptioii  of  Wales”,  by  Giraldus,  in  two  books,  and 
lias  described  in  a  supplement  tlic  present  state  of  the  places  her© 
mentioned.  He  has  also  annexed  hints  to  landscape  painters, 
ardhteeis,  and  artists  in  general:  particularly  a  history  of  the 
progress  of’the  pointed  arch,  as  it  appears  in  specimens  se- 
locicd  from  existing  anti(juiiies  in  South  Wales.  We  are  also 
furnished  by  a  friend  of  the  Editor,  with  a  new  version  of  the 
“Hirlas”,  or  Drinking  Horn,  of  Owain  Cyvcilioc,  Prince  of 
I’owys,  and  of  his  “  Circuits  through  Wales,”  another  poetical 
proihiction  of  that  gifted  chieftain.  He  was  son  of  GruH'ydh 
•q>  Meredyth  ap  Blethyn,  created  Lord  of  Powys,  by  King 
ttenry  II.;  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Crogen,  1 165; 
mul  died  1 197.  In  the  opinion  of  Giraldus,  he  exet^eded  all 
tlie  contemporary  chieftains  in  eloquence  and  sagacity. 

We  cannot  enter  at  large  into  the  Baronet’s  instructive 
bibtory  of  the  Rouiau  conquests  in  this  country ;  it  is  not 
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however  the  most  essential  part  of  the  work  in  reference  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Wales,  and  we  could  have  wished,  that  part  of  the 
it  occupies  liad  been  devoted  to  a  more  accurate  account 
of  British  history  and  manners  from  the  5th  century  to  the  I2tli. 

In  placiipj  the  sites  of  certain  enjjja^emeiUs  hetweea  the 
Britons  and  the  Komans,  lie  differs  from  the  opinions  which 
generally  prevail.  We  think  that  some  brother  antiquary, 
who  has  more  leisure  than  we  have,  may  start  objections  to  his 
statements  not  very  easy  of  solution;  yet  we  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  obligations  to  the  ingenious  author  for  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  for  various  information  both  new'  and  important. 

Wc  pr4)ceed  directly  to  the  Arclihishop’s  Itinerary,  nc 
entered  Wales  hy  way  of  Radnor,  where  he  w.as  met  by  Rhys, 
Si)n  of  Gruffydh,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  many  other 
noble  personages  of  these  parts;  where  a  sermon  being  piTached 
by  tlie  Arelibisbop  on  the  subject  of  Crusades,  and  explainoil 
by  an  interpreter  to  the  Welsh,  the  author  of  this  Itinerary, 
iuqH'lleti  hy  the  urgent  importunity  and  prwmises  of  the 
King,  and  the  persuasions  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Jus. 
t it iary,  arose  the  first,  and  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  the  holy 
man,  devoutly  look  the  sign  of  the  cross.  His  example  was 
followed  hy  many  others.  F  rom  hence  the  party  travelled  over 
almost  all  South  Wales,  and  a  considerable  part  of  North 
Wales,  ilie  onier  of  wliicli  journey  is  of  no  great  moment  to  our 
readers.  The  editor,  with  laudable  zeal,  has  repeatedly  traceil, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  very  track  of  Baldwin:  that  he  has  not 
followed  it  throughout,  is  not  owing  to  any  failure  of  piTse- 
verance,  hut  to  the  ine.vitahle  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
modern  st:ite  of  the  country. 

(draldus,  w  liile  iravelling,  picked  up  a  variety  of  reports  and 
rumours;  and  entered  in  bis  common  place  book  ot  miracles 
whatever  by  good  fortune  was  capable  of  being  ranged  under 
that  description.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day:  a  fashion,  not 
))crhaps  necessiirily  incident  to  the  human  mind,  but  easily 
fixed  njion  it,  in  an  age  of  darkness,  by  the  fraud  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  mercenary  [uit'sthood. 

'I'lio  first  chapter  contains  sutbeient  specimens  of  this  dis¬ 
position  to  exalt  ordinary  fRCurrcnces,  when  connected  with 
re]  igion,  into  supernatural  phenomena. 

‘  At  Llevein  in  the  church  of  Glascum,  is  a  portable  bell,  endowed 
with  great  virtues,  c.illcvl  H.ingu,  and  said  to  have  bidonged  to  Saint  David. 
A  cert.iin  woman  K'cretly  conveyed  this  bell  to  her  husband,  (who  wai 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Radeiguy  near  Warthrenion,  which  Rhys,  iOQ 
of  (ii-urtydh,  had  L»telv  built)  for  the  purpose  of  hU  deliverance.  |hc 
keepers  of  the  cast!  •  not  only  refused  to  liberate  him  for  this  consideration, 
but  seized  and  detained  the  bell;  and  in  the  same  night,  by  divine  ten- 
pe-.ince,  the  whole  town,  except  the  wall  in  which  the  bell  hung, 
consumed  by  tiic.*  Vol.  1.  p.  i. 
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Sir  R.  C.  H.  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  informs  us,  that 
**(Tlasciim  is  a  small  village  in  a  mountainous  ami  retired  si* 
tiiation,  between  Ruilth  in  Brecknockshire,  and  Kington  in 
Herefordshire.”  In  his  annotations,  follow  mg  the  chapter,  ho 
adds  further  information. 

‘  Bangu.  This  was  a  hand  bell  kept  in  all  the  Welsh  Churches  during 
the  times  of  Popery,  which  the  clerk  or  sexton  took  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased  on  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  when  the  p!  ocesiion  bt'gan,  a  ]>s;dni 
was  sung;  the  bellman  then  sounded  his  bell  in  a  solemn  manne’*  for  tome 
time,  till  another  psalm  was  concludt'd;  and  again  he  sounded  it  at  inter* 
vals  till  the  funeral  arrived  at  the  Church.  The  bangu  was  at  this  peri^jd 
dremed  sacred,  which  accounts  for  the  superstitious  anrihutes  given  it  by 
Giraldus.  This  ancient  custom  prevailed  till  lately  at  Caerleon,  a  bell  of 
the  same  kind  being  carried  about  the  streets,  and  sounded  just  before  the 
inteiinent  of  a  corpse;  and  some  old  people  now  living  remember  this 
ceremony  to  have  prevailed  in  many  other  pLces.'  p.  ^2. 

This  custom  is  allied  to  the  tolling  of  a  CImreh  hell,  during 
the  progiess  of  a  funeral  to  the  ])lace  of  intf'imeiit,  as  practistnl 
in  our  own  times;  to  the  passing  hell  rung  at  the  execution  of 
criminals,  and  perhaps  to  the  moralising  mi<hugtit  exhorta¬ 
tions,  with  which  the  bellman  records  the  decease  of  one  year, 
and  proclaims  the  accession  of  another. 

To  a  man  who  truly  estimates  the  uncertain  tenure,  and  the 
short  term,  on  which  he  holds  the  present  state  of  existence, 
it  would  not  be  any  subject  of  regret,  that  Iris  mind  was  fre¬ 
quently  recalled  from  the  occupations  of  the  moment,  to  the 
consideration  of  mortality,  and  the  supremely  importantconcerns 
ofa  future  world.  But  weapprelieiul  tliat  the  practical  inlluencc 
of  these  customs  was  very  small  in  amount,  and*  that  its  value 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  stiperstition  wiricii  attended  it. 

We  are  assured  that  the  custom  iiere  recorded,  and  several 
others  retained  among  the  Welsh,  are  still  prevalent  in  the 
Highlands;  such  are  the  sports  of  the  1st  of  November,  catch¬ 
ing  at  an  apple  suspended  by  a  string  with  the  mouth  only, 
or  ducking  for  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  burning  nuts,  &c.  &e. 

We  return  to  Giraldus,  who  was  not  merely  a  striiigt  r  of  mi¬ 
racles;  he  saw  with  taste,  and  described  with  »pirit ;  and  has 
obliged  ns  by  preserving  memorials  of  many  interesting 
objects  and  places,  of  which,  since  his  time,  etiam  nerirre 
ruintf.  Wc  shall  quote,  as  an  instance,  his  account  of  Usk  and 
Caerlcon.  • 

‘  At  the  castle  of  Usk,  a  multitude  of  persons  influenced  by  the  Arch* 
bishop’s  sermon,  and  the  exhorutions  of  die  ^ood  and  wonliy  William, 
Bishop  of  LandalF,  who  faithfully  accompanied  us  through  his  dioccie,  were 
signed  with  the  cross  ;  Alexander,  iVrchdeacon  of  Bangor  aedag  as  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  Welsh.  It  it  remarkable,  that  mauy  of  the  most  notoiioui 
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murdmrSy  thie?es,  and  robbers  of  the  neighbourhood  were  here  converted, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  Passing  from  thence  to  Caerloon,  and 
leaving  far  on  our  left  hand  the  castle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  noble  forest  of 
Dean,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  and  which  amply 
supplies  Glocester  with  iron  and  venison  ;  we  spi  nt  tlie  night  at  New|X)rt, 
having  crossed  the  river  Usk  three  times.  Caerleon  is  called  the  .city  of 
Legions;  Caer,  in  the  British  language,  signifying  a  city  or  camp,  for  there 
the  Roman  legions  were  accustomed  to  wjnter:  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  was  styled  the  city  of  Legions.  This  city  was  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
and  handsomely  built  of  brick  by  the  Romans;  many  vestiges  of  its  former 
splendour  may  yet  be  seen.  Immense  palaces,  ornamented  with  gilded  roofs, 
in  imitation  of  Roman  magnificence;  a  tower  of  prodigious  size,  remarkable 
hot  batlis,  relics  of  temples,  and  theatres  inclosed  within  fine  walls,  parts  of 
which  remain  standing.  You  will  find  on  all  sides,  both  within  and  without 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,-  subterraneous  vaults  and  aqueducts:  and  what  I 
think  worthy  of  notice,  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  art,  to  transmit  the 
heat  insensibly  through  narrow  tubes. 

‘  Julius  and  Aaron,  after  suffering  martyrdom,  were  burled  in  this  city, 
*nd  had  each  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  After  Albanus  and  Amphibalus, 
thuy  were  esteemed  the  chief  protomartyrs  of  Britannia  Major.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  fine  churches  in  this  city,  one  dedicated  to  Julius 
the  manyr,  graced  with  a  choir  of  nuns ;  another  to  Aaron  his  associate, 
and  ennobled  with  an  order  of  canons;  and  tlie  third  distinguished  as  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Wales.  Amphibaliis,  the  instructor  of  Albanus  in  the 
true  faith,  was  born  in  this  place.  The  city  is  well  situated  on  the  river 
Usk,  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  adorned  with  woods  and  meadows.  The 
Roman  ambassadors  here  received  their  audience  at  the  court  of  the  great 
King  Arthur;  and  here  also,  the  Archbishop  Duhricius  coded  his  honour* 
to  David  of  Menevia,  the  Metropolitan  see  l>eing  translated  from  tliii 
place  to  Menevia,  according  to  the  projiliccy  of  Merlin  Ambrosius; 

“  Mrnruia  fiallio  urbis  Lr^lonum  indiuturJ*' 

‘Menevia  shall  be  invested  with  the  pall  of  the  city  of  Legions.*  p.  101* 

From  these  extracts  llie  reader  will  judge  of  the  eliaractei* 
and  abilities  of  the.  original  writer;  and  of  tiie  ajipropriatc 
*siy|c  adojued  by  ll»c*  editor.  In  liis  annotation.^  on  tiiii 
passage,  the  latter  has  given  the  history  of  Aniphibalus, 
and  his  conver.^ion  of  Albanus.  Hut,  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing,  lh::t,  Iwd  he  designed  to  support  t!ie  opinion  of  Arcli* 
bishop  Usher,  tliat  JnipliilmLts  was  not  a  person,  but  a 
rous^h  ilokr  usually  worn  by  ecclesiastics,  as  the 

Greek  word  iVcm  which  it  is  derived  implies,  he  could  not 
more  cffeetiially  have  accomplished  his  intention,  tlian  bv  Ids 
relation  of  the  opening  of  AHiaiTs  tomb,  at  the  order  of  King 
Kdward  II.  “  ’^riie  monasteries  of  Kly  and  Canterbury,^’ 
says  he,  “  having  a  controversy  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  holy  martyr’s  body,  that  king  caused  the  tomb  to  be. 
ppened  in  which  the  niohks  of  Liy  asserted  llial  the  body  of 
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that  the  origin  of  assnm.ng  the  J  ^as  citl.cr  wovcti 

, I, c  Council  ,  ,  .Ooth  ami  svas^nerally  sexved  on 

in  oold  Of  silk,  Of  T  fir  t  crnsadc  all  crosses  wore  red  ; 

shonUhir.  In  the  hrst  active  Sovorcigtxs  of 

Li,rthisof  IISS,  ditVoront  CO. 

Kuronoli'tinonishfd  then  s  J  ‘ilie  Knglish  wore  w 

[ours!  The  I  fcnch  un.l  U.e  Gcrmansblack. 

the  Flonting's  green,  (/o  far  as  to  impri.tt  the  figure 

the  cross  on  tncir  SM  ^ 

WiiU-s."  He  Iws  coilmry  • 

able  tittalitios  ot  the  i„to  ten.  Some  allow- 

pressed  their  ‘  vet  we  hope  he  has  done  no 

Lire  IS  due  for  national  .^,^.„tntivcs  of  our  abongina 

„miv  il.an  insticc  '  '  iters  into  the  laudatory  and 

auccsiors.  '  This  V^^rcanse,  like  the  dec(ama- 

vituperative  ai.peafs,  U  is  particularly  remark- 

liortsof  two  contending  adtoiatc.  .  r  j,.  .•  j,  courtier, 

Sn,,  ,1,C  ,1;...  l.«  f— '  »  a  pw  "rna,.»  «f  VV.l.., 

lor  the  complete  J-educt  m  h  the  doctrine  of  re- 

ahile,  as  a  native  ‘  ,  , 

sistance,  andtheHrt  ot  detei.ee.  tl.e 

As  a  specimen  ot  this  pait  ^  and  sharpnes, 

twelfth  chapter,  Welsh  and  indicates  an  acquaint- 

.„cc  f  »tnU«a  .0  .W  C...- 

point,  which  has  not 

brians  at  so  early  a  peiio  ^  Vti  llect  *  and  gifted  with  4 

*  These  people  being  of  a  sharp  an  studies  they  pursue, 

rich  and  powerful  understanding,  excc  inhabitants  of  a  weswa 

and  are  lAorc  quick  and  cunning  than  the  oUter 
illiuate. 
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murdfrerf,  thicTCSt  and  robbers  of  the  neighbourhood  were  here  converted, 
to  the  attonishraent  of  the  spectators.  Passing  from  thence  to  Caerloon,  and 
leaving  far  on  our  left  hand  the  castle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  noble  forest  of 
Dean,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  and  which  amply 
supplies  Glocester  with  iron  and  venison  ;  we  spe  nt  tlie  night  at  New|X)rt, 
having  crossed  the  river  Usk  three  times,  Caerleon  is  called  the  .city  of 
Legions;  Caer,  in  the  British  language,  signifying  a  city  or  camp,  for  there 
the  Roman  legions  wert‘  accustomed  to  winter:  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  was  styled  the  city  of  Legions.  This  city  was  of  undoubted  antiquity, 
and  handsomely  built  of  brick  by  the  Romans;  many  vestiges  of  its  former 
splendour  may  yet  be  seen.  Immense  palaces,  ornarnented  with  gilded  roofs, 
in  imitation  of  Roman  magnificence;  a  tower  of  prodigious  size,  remarkable 
hot  baths,  relics  of  temples,  and  theatres  inclosed  within  fine  walls,  parts  of 
which  remain  standing.  You  will  find  on  all  sides,  both  within  and  without 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,-  subterraneous  vaults  and  aqueducts:  and  what  I 
think  worthy  of  notice,  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  art,  to  transmit  the 
heat  insensibly  through  narrow  tubes. 

‘Julius  and  Aaron,  after  suffering  martyrdom,  were  buried  In  this  city, 
*nd  had  each  a  church  dedicated  to  him.  After  Albanus  and  Amphibalus, 
th*y  were  esteemed  the  chief  protomartyrs  of  Britannia  Major.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  fine  churches  in  iliis  city,  one  dedicated  to  Julius 
the  martyr,  graced  with  a  choir  of  nuns ;  another  to  Aaron  his  associate, 
and  ennobled  with  an  order  of  canons;  and  die  third  distinguished  as  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Wales.  Amphibalus,  the  instructor  of  Albanus  in  the 
true  faith,  was  born  in  this  place.  The  city  is  well  situated  on  the  river 
Usk,  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  adorned  with  woods  and  meadows.  The 
Roman  ambassadors  here  received  their  audience  at  the  court  of  the  great 
King  Arthur;  and  here  also,  the  Archbishop  Duhricius  coded  his  honour* 
to  David  of  Menevia,  the  Metropolitan  see  Iwng  translated  from  tliia 
place  to  Menevia,  according  to  the  projihecy  of  Merlin  Ambrosius: 

“  Mrnroia  fiallio  urb'u  I.r^iorium  indiutur**' 

‘Menevia  shall  bo  invested  with  the  pail  of  the  city  of  Legions.’  p.  lOL 

From  these  extracts  llie  reader  will  judge  of  the  eliaractei* 
and  abilities  of  tlie.  original  writer ;  and  of  the  appropriate 
.style  adopted  by  tbe  editor.  In  bis  annotations  on  tliii 
passage,  the  latter  has  given  the  history  of  Amphibalus, 
and  bis  conversion  of  Albanus.  Hut,  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing,  th.'it,  luul  lie  designed  to  support  t!ic  opinion  of  Arch, 
bishop  Usher,  that  JwphihaLts  was  not  a  person,  hut  a 
rou^h  ilokc  iisunlly  worn  ‘by  ecclesiastics,  as  the 

Greek  word  from  whicti  it  is  derived  implies,  he  ronid  not 
more  cffeetiially  have  accomplished  his  intention,  titan  bv  liis 
relation  of  the  oj^ening  of  AUtaiTs  torn!),  at  the  order  of  King 
Kdward  11.  “  The  monasteries  of  Kly  and  Canterbury,” 

says  he,  “  having  a  controversy  respecting  the  possession  of 
the  holy  martyr’s  body,  that  king  caused  the  tomb  to  he 
ppened  in  which  the  niobks  of  Fiy  "asset teJ  that  tlie  body  of 
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Albamis  was  depositcJ,  but  nothing  was  found  therein  but  a 
c(>arse  hairy  garmrnt,  sprinkled  with  blomi  in  several  places^ 
which  was  probably  the  Camatlla  (long  flowing  robe,  reaching 
10  the  ankles)  that  Alhanus  had  n'ceived  from  Ainphihalus,  and 
inwhichhehad  siitfcred  martyrdom.’*  If  CaracaHa^  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Aurelius  Victor,  denotes  the  form  of  tho  gar- 
uieiit,  and  Jfnpfiitutlus  denotes  the  quality^  or  texture,  of  it; 
aiul  il  liiis  was  .ill  the  ho.ly  which  could  be  produced  by 
the  voiaiaes  of  this  saint, — we  submit  the  inference  to  our 
roaclors.  Comp.  Usser.  de  Hritan.  Eceics.  Primord.  cap.  xiv. 
p.  4to.  Item.  IVisliop  Floyd’s  Hist.  Acc.  Ch.  Govern,  in 
Ihii.  can.  vii.  p.  1 5 1 . 

Hofore  we  ijuit  the  subject  of  this  Itinerary,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  origin  of  assuming  tlie  cross,  may  be  referred  to 
the*  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1095.  Tliis  badge  was  cither  woven 
in  gold  or  silk,  or  made  with  cloth,  aiul  was  generally^  sewed  on 
till*  light  shoulder.  In  the  first  crusade  all  crosses  we  rt‘  red; 
hut  in  this  of  llsS,  (the  thirtl)  the  respective  Sovereigns  of 
Kuro[)e  ilistimiuished  their  subjects  by  crosses  of  ilitVereiit  co¬ 
lours.  'The  French  retained  the  red,  the  Englisli  wore  white, 
the  Flemings  green,  the  Italiaiisyelluw,  and  the  Germans  black. 
Some  zealots  carried  their  zeal  so  far  as  to  imprint  the  figure  of 
the  cross  on  their  skin  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  thus  perpetuated 
the  holy  mark. 

^Ve  sliall  next  advert  to  our  author’s  “  Description  of 
Wahs.”  H  e  has  allotted  eighteen  chapters  to  the  favour¬ 
able  (jualities  of  the  people  of  this  country  .  but  has  com- 
jircssed  ilieir  unfavourable  cpialities  into  ten.  Some  allow- 
aix'e  is  due  for  national  partiality;  y’ot  we  hope  he  has  done  no 
moiv  than  justice  to  the  honest  representatives  of  our  aboriginal 
aficcsi()r.>.  'Fliis  distinction  of  chapters  into  the  laudatory  and 
vituperative  appears,  from  wliatever  cause,  like  the  declama¬ 
tions  of  two  contending  advocates.  It  is  particularly  remark- 
ahle  in  the  plan  he  recommends,  as  an  English  courtier, 
lor  the  complete  nxluction  and  government  of  VV'alcs, 
while,  as  a  native  Cambrian,  he  teaclies  the  doctrine  of  re- 
.♦•istance,  and  the  art  of  defence. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work  we  select  the 
twelfth  chapter,  which  describes  the  (juickness  and  sharpness 
ot  the  mulerstanding  of  the  Welsh,  and  indicates  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  principles,  and  even  refinements,  of  counter¬ 
point,  which  has  not  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  Cam- 
orians  at  so  early  a  period. 

'  These  people  being  of  a  sharp  and  acute  intellect,*  and  gifted  with  a 
nch  and  powerful  understanding,  excel  in  whatever  studies  they  pursue, 
^nd  are  more  quick  aad  cuooing  than  the  otlier  iuhabitanu  of  a  welter^ 
i'hawte. 
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•Their  muilcal  instrumentt  charm  and  delight  the  ear  with  their  §we«* 
are  borne  alonr  by  such  celerity  and  £licacy  of  moduLtion,  pro. 
dncmg  wch  a  consonance  from  the  rapidity  of  seemingly  discordant  toucW 
that  I  shall  briefly  repeat  what  is  set  forth  in  our  Irish  'ropo-rraphy  on  the 
subject  of  tile  musical  instruments  of  the  three  nations,  ft  ^s  astonishing 
that  in  to  complex  and  rapid  a  movement  of  the  fillers,  the  musica!  proper, 
tions  can  be  presened,  and  that  throughout  the  difhcult  modulations  on£rir 
various  instruments,  the  hai  mony  is  completed  with  such  a  sweet  velocity, 
to  unequal  an  equality*  so  disco^lant  a  concord,  as  if  the  chords  sounded 
together  fourtiis  or  iiftlis.  They  always  begin  from  B  flat,  and  nnurn  to 
the  »me,  that  the  whole  may  be  completed  under  the  sweetness  of  s 
pleasing  sound.  They  enter  into  a  movement,  and  conclude  it  in  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  manner,  and  play  the  little  notes  so  sjiortively  under  the  blunter 
sounds  of  the  ^ss  strings,  enlivening  with  wanton  levity,  or  commani- 
eating  a  deeper  internal  sensation  of  pleasure,  so  that  the  perfection  of  their 
art  appears  in  the  concealment  of  it. 

Si  lateat,  prosit ; 

"  - feral  ars  deprensa  pudorcra.’* 

•‘Art  profits  when  concealed, 

Disgraces  when  revealed.** 

•  From  this  cause  those  very  strains  which  aflPord  deep  and  unspeakable 
mental  delight  to  those  who  have  skilfully  penetrat 'd  into  the  myi* 
tenes  of  the  art,  fatigue  rather  than  gratify  the  ears  of  others,  who  seeing, 
oo  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing,  do  not  understand ;  and  by  whom  the 
lincst  niu«5ic  IS  esteemed  no  better  than  a  disorderly  noise,  and  will  be  heard 
With  unwillingness  and  disgust. 

‘  1  b,-y  make  use  of  three  instruments,  the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the  crwtlk 
or  crowd.  *  *  ' 

1  hey  omit  no  part  of  natural  rhetoric  in  the  management  of  civil 
actions,  in  quickness  of  invention,  disjiosition,  refutation  and  confirma. 
^on.  n  tlieir  rh)  med  songs  and  set  sp^v'ches,  they  are  so  subtile  and 
ingenious,  tliat  the/  jiroouce  in  their  native  tongue,  ornaments  of  won* 
s  er  u  and  exquisite  invention  boch  in  the  words  and  sentences;  hence 
arist  t  H)Ne  pr>ets  wliom  they  call  bards,  of  whom  you  will  find  many  in 

nation,  endowed  with  the  above  faculty,  accordinjr  to  tlie  poet’s  ob< 
fer>auon ;  o  r 

“  Plunwa  concreti  fuiUrunt  carmina  BarttiJ*' 

•  Tut  the’  m.'  ijk’  of  alliteration  in  preference  to  all  other  ornaments 
of  rhetoric,  and  tii.it  jwrticu.ar  kind  which  joins  by  consonancy  the  first 
letters  or  svl  ablcs  of  words.  So  much  do  the  Kn^Lsh  and  Welsh  na¬ 
tions  employ  this  ornament  of  words  in  all  exquisite  composition,  that 

senu  nce  is  esteemed  to  be  elegantly  spoken,  no  oration  to  be  otherwise 
wan  uncouth  and  unadined,  unless  it  be  polished  by  tuc  file  of  diis  rule.* 

T  liter  (if  these  paragraphs  could  not  ho  an  ignorant 

iu<-n .  churchman,  as  he  was,  ami  .surrou  ded  by  super- 

.^iition,  confined  not  nnlreqnently  to  his  cloister  for  a  long 

time  togeilier,  and  jioring  over  legends  and  relics,  yet  he 

had  acquired  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  his  mind  htd 

> 
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#vi(lentlv  altaiticd  considerable  cultivation;  in  describing  the 
iclencc  of  others,  he  has  nnmifesledj  not  merely  a  reft  tied  musical 
intelligence  of  the  art,  but  an  Sequence  of  style,  and  a  seiisi- 
bility  of  expression,  which  are  worthy  of  a  later  age. 

Annexed  to  this  chapter  is  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Bardisitif 
for  which  Sir  R.  C.  H.  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Owen.  We  alsoaro 
bappv  in  acknowledging  ouv  obligations  to  that  gentleman, 
giui  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  ns  from  doing  it  jnstiee. 

We  learn  from  it  that  there  wore  three  Orders  of  li  irds :  tim 
Bards  proper,  the  Druids,  (Priests,)  and  tlie  Ovates.  1  he  Bardic 
was  the  predominant  class  ;  it  was  the  privileged  national 
college  of  the  Britons.  To  this  primary  Order  appertained 
the  perpetuation  of  the  privileges  and  customs  ol  the  sy  stein  ; 

»ikI  also  of  the  civil,  and  moral  institutes,  and  learning.  I  he 
Ovaies  were  such  of  the  Banls  as  cultivated  particular  arts 
ami  sciences :  tiierefore  it  was  the  Order  to  which  belonged 
artists  and  mechanics  of  every  description.  Mr.  Owen 
thinks  it  was  the  origin  of  Free  Masonry.  1  he  theology  ol  the 
Bards  admitted  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Bi  .ng  :  thev 
considered  the  soul  as  a  lapsed  inielligenre ;  privation  of 
knowledge  was  its  punishmemt,  and  possession  of  knowledge 
was  deemed  essentially  to  imply  happiness. 

They  supposed  the  existence  of  innnnierable  worlds,  and, 
not  unlike  the  Brahmans,  that  the  soul  by  vvay  of  punishment 
was  ca>t  into  the  lowest  of  them,  from  whence  it  might  gra¬ 
dually  rise  according  to  “  t!ic  progression  of  intelligences 
through  all  modes  of  being,  approximating  etornaily  toward 
Deily  itself.  Further,  that  this  earth  was  originally  covered 
w'itli  water,  which  gradually  subsiding,  laud  animals  appeared 
of  the  lowest  aiui  least  perfect  species,”  which  were  followed 
by  now  anil  superior  orders  in  the  scale  of  being.  Ihece 
ronionios  ol  the  Druids,  arc  slightly  hinted  at ;  and  sornc 
which  are  described  as  being  of  i he  first  importance  by  tln^ 
Latin  writers,  are  here  considered  as  ot  **  loss  note  .  siicK 
as  cutting  the  mishdoc  with  a  golden  hook  by  the  presiding 
Dnnd  ;  gathering  the  cowslip,  &c.  ^ 

'riic  Bards  had  aphorisms,  political,  moral,  and  religions, 
comprized  in  verses  united  in  the  form  of  triplets  or  triads. 
The  system  is  still  preserved,  as  to  the  general  principles, 
within  a  small  district  ot  Glamorganshire ;  hiu  has  become 
nearly  unknown  in  every  other  part  of  Wales  for  several 
ages. 

The  character  of  King  Edward  I.  iuis  been  blackened  by  an 
impnuition  of  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  the  Bards  ;  he  has 
been  accused  of  issuing  an  edict  tor  their  extermination.  Our 
editor  strongly  ilonbts  the  fact :  anil  it  seems  very  probable 
tliat  the  King*s  supposed  edict  was  only  a  threat,  or  waii  re- 
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‘  Their  musical  instnimenti  charm  and  delight  the  ear  with  their  iweet* 
new,  are  home  alonr  by  auch  celerity  and  delicacy  of  modul.»uon,  pro¬ 
ducing  inch  a  consonance  from  the  rapidity  of  seemingly  discordant  touc  hei, 
that  I  shall  briefly  repeat  what  is  set  forth  in  our  Irish  'Tonography  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  musical  instruments  of  the  three  nations.  It  is  astonishing 
that  in  so  complex  and  rapid  a  movement  of  the  fingers,  th'  musical  propor¬ 
tions  can  be  preser\'ed,  and  that  throughout  the  ditneuit  modulations  ontneir 
various  instruments,  the  hai  mony  is  completed  with  such  a  sweet  velocity, 
so  unequal  an  equality,  so  discoidant  a  concord,  as  if  the  chords  sounded 
together  fourtiis  or  fifths.  They  always  begin  from  B  flat,  and  nnurn  to 
the  same,  that  the  whole  may  be  completed  under  the  sweetness  of  t 
pleasing  sound.  They  enter  into  a  movement,  and  conclude  it  in  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  manner,  and  play  the  little  notes  so  6|>ortively  under  the  blunter 
sounds  of  the  bass  strings,  enlivening  with  wanton  levity,  or  commani- 
eating  a  deeper  internal  sensation  of  pleasure,  so  that  the  perfection  of  their 
art  appears  in  the  concealment  of  it. 

Si  lateat,  prosit ; 

— .  ■  —  feral  ars  deprensa  pudorcra.” 

f*  Art  profits  when  concealed. 

Disgraces  wlien  revealed.-' 

•  From  this  cause  those  very  strains  which  afford  deep  and  unspeakable 
mental  delight  to  those  who  have  skilfully  penetrat  'd  into  the  myi- 
teries  of  the  art,  fatigue  rather  than  gratify  the  ears  of  others,  who  seeing, 
do  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing,  do  not  understand ;  and  by  whom  the 
finest  music  is  esteemed  no  better  than  a  disorderly  noise,  and  will  be  heard 
with  unwillingness  and  disgust. 

*  Tfiey  make  use  of  three  instruments,  the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the  erwthf 
or  crowd. 

*  'They  omit  no  part  of  natural  rhetoric  in  the  management  of  civil 
actions,  in  quickness  of  invention,  disjiosition,  refutation  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  In  their  rhymed  songs  and  set  speeches,  they  are  so  subtile  and 
ingenious,  tliai  they  produce  in  their  native  tongue,  ornaments  of  won- 
tierful  and  exquisite  Invention  both  in  the  words  and  sentences;  hence 
arise  those  pix-ts  wliom  they  call  bards,  oi  w'hom  you  will  find  many  in 
ibis  nation,  endov\:d  with  the  above  faculty,  according  to  tlie  poet’s  ob* 
•ervation : 

“  Plunmu  ennerett  fuderunt  carmina  Bardid* 

•  Tut  they  m;  ’ »  ise  of  alliteration  in  preference  to  all  other  ornaments 
of  rhetoric,  and  tii.ii  |>;irticu*ar  kind  which  joins  by  consonancy  the  first 
letters  or  3vl  abics  ot  words.  So  much  do  the  Knglish  and  Welsh  na¬ 
tions  employ  this  ornament  of  words  in  all  exquisite  composition,  that 
no  seiiu  ncc  esteemed  to  be  elegantly  spoken,  no  oration  to  be  otherwise 
liian  uncouth  anti  unafincd,  unless  it  be  polished  by  tue  file  of  diis  rule.* 

1  be  u  l  iter  of  these  paragraphs  could  not  he  an  ignorant 
Tuui :  churclinian,  as  he  was,  ami  Niirrou  ded  hy  super- 
.^lition,  confined  ikU  nnfreqiu  ntly  to  his  cloister  for  a  long 
time  togoiher,  and  poring  over  legends  and  relics,  yet  he 
had  acquired  knowledge  of  various  kindS|  and  his  mind  had 
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e^identlv  altaiiied  considerable  cultivation;  in  describing  ♦he 
iclef^ccof  otiiers,  he  has  nirnifested')  not  merely  a retined  musical 
intfdli^ence  of  the  art,  but  an  elo(iuence  of  st^’le,  and  a  seiisU 
bilitv  of  expression,  which  are  worthy  of  a  later  age. 

Annexed  to  this  chapter  is  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Bardism^ 
for  which  Sir  R.  C.  H.  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Owen.  We  alsoaro 
bappy  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  that  gcntlenmiiy 
ami  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  from  doing  it  justice. 

We  learn  from  it  that  there  were  three  Ord  ers  of  B  irds :  tho 
Bards  proper,  the  Druiils,  (Priests,)  and  tlieOvatcs.  Tlie  Bardic 
was  the  j)redominaut  class  ;  it  was  the  privilegeil  national 
college  ot  the  Britons.  To  this  ])rimary  Order  appertained 
the  perpetuation  of  the  privileges  arul  eustoms  of  the  system  ; 
an  i  also  of  the  civil,  and  moral  institutes,  and  learninc:.  'I’he 
Ovaies  were  such  of  the  Bards  as  cultivated  particular  artg 
ami  sciences :  therefore  it  was  the  Oriler  to  which  belonged 
artists  and  mechanics  of  every  description.  "Mr.  Owen 
thinks  it  was  the  origin  of  Free  Masonry.  'Fhc  theology  of  the 
Bards  admitted  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Bi’iug:  they 
consiilered  the  soul  as  a  lapsed  iiiieUigenee ;  privation  of 
knowledge  was  its  punishment,  and  possession  of  knowledgo 
was  deemed  essentially  to  imply  happiness. 

They  supposed  the  existence  of  innumerable  worlds,  and, 
not  unlike  the  Brahmans,  that  the  soul  by  way  of  punishment 
was  ea^t  into  the  lowc^st  of  them,  from  whence  it  might  gra¬ 
dually  rise  aceoriling  to  “  t!ic  progression  of  intelligences 
through  all  modes  of  being,  approximating  eternally  toward 
Deily  itself.  Further,  that  this  earth  was  originally  covered 
with  water,  which  gradually  s'lljsiding,  land  annuals  appeared 
of  the  lowest  aiui  least  perfect  species,”  which  were  followed 
by  new  and  superior  orders  in  the  scale  of  bi*i ng.  The  ce¬ 
remonies  of  the  Druids,  are  slightly  hinted  at ;  and  some 
which  are  di*scrit)<‘d  as  being  of  the  first  importance  by  the 
Lain  w  riters,  are  here  considered  as  of  “  loss  note”  :  such 
as  cutting  the  misletoe  with  a  golden  hook  by  the  presiding 
Drnul  ;  gathering  the  cowslip,  ike. 

riie  Bards  had  aphorisms,  pfditical,  moral,  and  religious, 
comprized  in  verses  united  in  the  form  of  triplets  or  triads. 
1  he  system  is  still  preserved,  as  to  the  general  principles, 
within  a  small  district  of  Gh'nnorganshire ;  but  has  become 
nearly  unknown  in  every  other  part  of  Wales  for  several 
ages. 

The  character  of  King  Edward  I.  has  been  blackened  by  an 
impiiuition  of  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  the  Bards;  h  *  has 
been  accused  of  issuing  an  edict  for  their  extermination.  Our 
editor  strongly  doubts  the  fact :  and  it  seems  very  probable 
dial  the  King*s  supposed  edict  was  only  a  threat,  or  was  re- 
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stricted  to  a  small  body  peculiarly  ohnovious  to  hini.  Mr 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  tnrouj/h  North  Wales,  informs  ns,  that 
in  15.  Hen.  VIII.  an  Eisteddfods  or  general  meetinj^  Wthc 
Banis,  was  held  at  Caerwys  in  Flintshirif ;  and  in  1568,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  for  the  s;iiuc 
purpose,  appointing  also  the^  same  place.  This  commission 
IS  the  last  that  has-  been  granted :  it  is  in  possc‘ssion  of  the 
Most\m  family,  together  with  the  silver  harp,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  which  Iroin  time  immemorial  has  been  the  hadae  of 
honour.  ^ 

We  are  not  so  toully  enveloped  in  Antiquarian  lore  as  to  he 
indirterent  to  the  present  improvements,  w  Inch  the  spirit  of 
modern  times  is  effecting.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
superior  accommodations  of  the  southern  counties  have  at 
length  reached  the  northern  ;  in  the  latter  district,  savs  Sir 
Uichard, 

*  Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  rescued  by  embankments  from  the  ra« 
▼ages  of  the  sea;  new  inns  have  been  built;  and  new  roads  of  communi. 
Cition  have  been  cut  through  the  most  mountainous  and  apparently  im¬ 
practicable  districts.  And  here  let  me  pay  a  just  and  grateful  tribute  to  the 
laudable  zeal  and  disinterested  exertions  of  an  English  nobleman  (Lord 
Penrhyn)  who  has  devoted  the  profits  of  a  large  estate  to  the  public  good; 
who  at  his  own  exj)ence,  has  formed  an  extensive  u-act  of  excellent  road,  l:as 
established  a  sea-port,  and  introduced  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountains 
an  industrious  and  numerous  population.  But  tlie  most  inii)ortant  improv'c- 
ment  of  the  country  has  been  totally  overlooked,  namely.  Planting:  the 
native  wwds  diminish  daily.  In  a  very  few  years  many  estates  will 
not  furnish  even  an  oak  for  a  gate  post.’  p.  40:5,  4o 4, 

The  tlieqry  of  the  pointed  arch  as  proposed  hy  Sir  R.  C. 
H.  u  ingenious;  and  his  examples  are instruciive.  His  advice 
to  LamUape  Painters,  Architects,  ^kc.  is  well  intended; 
and  may  be  useful,  to  young  artists,  especial] v.  The  work 
concliules  witli  a  list  of  books  relating  to  Wales" 

it  is  pro[>ci  that  we  should  notice  the  useful  and  elegant 
accompaniuH nts  witli  w'hich  the  taste  of  the  editor  has  en» 
richitl  these  \oluuies.  1  hey  comprise  five  or  six  maps, 
w  hich  illustrate  the  dissertations ;  more  than  twenty  plates  of 
antiquities,  of  which  some  arc  selected  froiiu he  works  of  our 
best  Autiiiuaries,  and  about  thirty  views  of  principal  place* 

uientioned  in  the  work,  engraved  by  that  excellent  artist,  the 
late  Mr.  Byrne. 

poi  tiait  of  Giraldus,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
theni.st  voluuie  is  ‘‘  free  from  all  common  place  iileasof  fat 
conlenttd  ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the  earth:”  his 
ciiaracter  was  that  of  activity,  and  promptitude,  of  perse* 
'\eiaucc,  and  resolution.  He  was  chaplain  to  King  Henry  II. 
sciictary  to  his  son  John  when  in  Ireland,  where  |ip  refufpi 
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bishoprics,  and  an  archbishopric,  for  the  sake  of 
favourite  St.  David’s,  which  he  could  not  attain,  till  ha. 
?und  it  impossible  to  accept  it.  Ilermqutsh1u5r  i.il  bis  ein- 
*  mrnents.  be  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  lits  lile  in 
ftS,  ’and  Jied  about  A.  D.  1220.  a.md  74  •.  > 

W’c  close  our  account  of  this  splendid  puhlication  \yth 
nffeiinc  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  learned  editor  tor  tlie  plea. 

!l  e  his  remarks  have  afforded  us,  andwcca.motbut  rccom- 
mi'iid  the  attention  of  our  noblemen  and  gciitlonien,  in 
kiiance  of  so  good  an  example,  to  topograpliical  antiquities.  We 
iliould  iliank  them,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  literary  world,  if  in 
the  inihlication  of  their  researches,  they  would  abate  the  cost, 
in  some  co.iies,  at  least,  though  at  the  same  time  ti.ey  must 
ihaie  the  splendour.  The  present  work  \ve  regard  ns  a  - 
valuable  acquisition  to  British  history,  and  to  the  knowlec  gc 
of  ancient  manners  and  progressive  civilization:  it  is  placed 
niihin  the  reach  of  noblemen,  who  will  not  read  it  ;  why 
should  it  not  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  scholars,  wlio  will  f 
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In  proceeding  tlirongh  these  papers,  the  next  division  is 

XIV.  On  various  Subjects,  viz.  No.  c.\u.,  on  National  Pro¬ 
duce,  t>v  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Granton,  near  Kdin- 
buruli. "  In  this  valuable  paper,  Dr.  Robertson  shews  that  by 
iHUtint' the  whole  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  which  is 
iii  for  cultivation,  under  a  proper  course  of  alternate  tillage 
and  imstiirc,  an  immense  annual  addition  would  he  made  to 
the.  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  He  estimates  the 
inert;. sed  value  of  the  crops  at  40  niillions  annually,  the 
preseiii  gross  value  being  54  ;  and  believes  that  an  additional 
ptiimlation  to  the  amount  of  6  millions  might  be  easily  mam- 

Tlie  idea  is  a  good  one,  though  wc  much  doubt  whether  the 
i  rons  eniild  he  made  to  average  so  high  as  Dr.  R.  has  calculat¬ 
ed.  Oil  the  other  hand,  we  think  he  has  underrated  the  su- 
IK-rCuial  extent  of  the  country,  proceeding  on  so  vague  an 
as  the  measurement  of  Cary’s  Map  would  furnish. 
Mail  a  more  autlicntic  statement  been  resorted  to,  the  result* 
"oiiKl  have  appeared  proportionably  more  im])ortant. 

Xo.  cxLil.  Pood  for  man  from  grass  and  arable.  An  nnin- 
toresting  scrap  that  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  head 
Xlll.  grazing  and  tillage  compared,  if  inserted  at  all.^ 

No.  cxLUl.,  Embankingy  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Chatteriij. 
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stricter  to  a  Rinali  body  peculiarly  obnovious  to  him.  Mr, 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  tnroiif{h  North  Wales,  informs  us,  that 
in  15.  Hen.  VIII.  an  Eisieddfody  or  general  ineetiii"  of  the 
Banls,  washelti  at  Caerwys  in  Flintshir«f ;  and  in  1568,  under 
CAueen  Elizabeth,  a  roy«}l  commission  was  issued  for  the  s  inac 
purpose,  appointing  also  the^  same  place.  This  commission 
IS  the  last  that  has  been  granted :  it  is  in  possc‘ssion  of  the 
Mostyn  familv,  togetiicr  with  the  silver  harp,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  wliich  troui  time  immemorial  has  been  the  badge  of 
honour.  f 

We  arc  not  so  totilly  enveloped  in  Antiquarian  lore  as  to  he 
inditierent  to  the  present  improvements,  w  hich  the  spirit  of 
modern  times  is  ctFecting.  We  leant  with  pleasure  that  the 
superior  accommodations  of  the  southern  counties  have  at 
length  reached  the  northern  ;  in  the  latter  district,  says  Sir 
Kicliard, 

*  Laree  tracts  of  land  have  been  rescued  by  ^embankments  from  the  ra- 
▼ages  ot  the  sea:  new  inns  have  been  built;  and  new  roads  of  communi- 
cation  have  been  cut  through  the  most  mountainous  and  apparently  im¬ 
practicable  districts.  And  here  let  me  pay  a  just  and  grateful  tribute  to  the 
laudable  zeal  and  disinterested  exertions  of  an  English  nobleman  (Lord 
Penrhyn)  who  has  devoted  the  profits  of  a  large  estate  to  the  public  good; 
who  at  his  own  ex|)ence,  has  formed  an  extensive  ti  act  of  excellent  road,  lias 
established  a  sea-jx)rt,  and  introduced  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  mounuini 
an  industrious  and  numerous  population.  But  tlie  most  inq)ortant  improve- 
ineni  of  the  country  has  been  totally  overlooked,  namely.  Planting  :  the 
native  woods  diminish  daily.  In  a  very  few  years  many  estates  will 
not  furnish  even  an  oak  for  a  gate  post.*  p.  40i3,  k)4. 

1  he  tlieory  of  the  pointed  arch  as  proposed  l)y  Sir  R.  C. 
II.  is  ingenious  ;  and  his  examples  arc  insti  uclive.  His  advice 
to  LaiKbcapc  Painters,  Architects,  ^c.  is  well  intended; 
and  may  be.  useful,  to  young  artists,  espccialJy\  The  work 
concludes  with  a  list  of  books  relating  to  W’ales. 

It  is  proper  tliat  \>e  should  notice  the  useful  and  elegant 
accompaniments  with  which  the  taste  of  tlie  editor  has  en¬ 
riched  these  volumes.  I'hey  comprise  five  or  six  maps, 
w  hich  illustrate  the  dissertations ;  more  than  twenty  plates  of 
antiquities,  of  w  hich  some  are  selected  frouu he  woVks  of  our 
best  Autiiiuaries,  and  about  thirty  views  of  principal  place* 
mentioned  in  the  work,  engraved  by  that  excellent  artist,  the 
late  Mr.  llyrne. 

'Phe  portrait  of  Giraldus,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
the  first  volnme  is  “  free  from  all  common  place  ideas  of  fat 
contenteil  ignorance  looking  downwards  upon  the  earth:”  his 
character  was  that  of  activity,  and  proin\)litude,  of  perse¬ 
verance,  and  resolution.  He  w  as  chaplain  to  King  Henry  II. 
secretary  to  his  son  John  when  in  Ireland,  where  Jic  refun^d 
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^0  bishoprics,  and  an  archbishopric,  for  tlie  sake  of" 
his  favourite  St.  David’s,  which  he  could  not  attain,  till  h« . 
found  it  impossible  to  accept  it.  Helinquisliing  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  he  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  iiv 
a  cloister,  and  uied  about  A.  D.  1220,  aj^edl  l*.  ' 

We  close  our  account  of  this  splendid  publication  with 
offi'i'ini:  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  learned  editor  for  the  plea, 
kurc  bis  remarks  have  afforded  us,  and  wc  cannot  but  recom¬ 
mend  the  attention  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of so  good  an  example,  to  topographical  anti(|uities.  We 
dionld  thank  them, however,  on  behalf  of  the  literary  world,  if  ia 
ilie  publication  of  their  researches,  they  would  abate  the  cost, 
in  some  copies,  at  least,  though  at  the  same  time  they  must 
abate  the  splendour.  The  present  work  wc  regard  ns  a  - 
valuable  acquisition  to  British  history,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  manners  and  progressive  civilization  :  it  is  placed 
ivithin  the  reach  of  noblemen,  who  will  not  read  it  ;  wliy 
should  it  not  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  scholars,  who  will } 
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In  proceeding  through  these  papers,  the  next  division  is 

.  Oniarious  SuhJectSy  viz.  No.  CXLI.,  on  National  Pro^ 
ilHCfy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Granton,  near  Kdin- 
burgh.  In  this  valuable  paper,  Dr.  Robertson  shews  that  by 
putting  ti»e  whole  of  the  land  in  Kngland  and  Wales,  which  is 
lit  for  cultivation,  under  a  proper  course  of  alternate  tillage 
auJ  pasture,  an  immense  annual  addition  would  be  made  to 
tlu!  wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  He  estimates  the 
iucreiiseil  value  of  the  crops  at  40  millions  annualh  ,  the 
prcseni  gross  value  being  54  ;  and  believes  that  an  additional 
population  to  the  amount  of  6  millions  might  bo  easily  mail)- 
tained. 

'I'lic  idea  is  a  good  one,  though  we  much  doubt  whether  the 
crops  could  bo  made  to  average  so  bigli  as  Dr.  R.  has  calculat¬ 
ed.  Oil  tho  other  hand,  we  think  lie  lias  underrated  the  su- 
pcrfu  ial  extent  of  the  country,  proceeding  on  so  vague  an 
as  the  measurement  of  Cary’s  Map  would  furnish. 
Had  a  more  authentic  statement  been  resorted  to,  the  results 
"ould  have  appeared  proportionably  more  important. 

No.  exLii.  Food  for  man  from  grass  and  arable.  An  nnin- 
^f'rcsting  scrap  tliat  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  head 
-Mil.  grazing  and  tillage  compared,  if  inserted  at  all. 

No.  cxLUl.,  Embanking^  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Chatteris. 
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Mr.  S.  a  plan  for  improving  old  em- 

baiikau  iiis,  ii.cn  ;ijv  peneiiated  by  the  water. 

r  bf  ’  .vs,  *  vi.rhtfen  inches  wide,  throu^ijh  the 

rid  h.irk,  e  r.vn  :  .c  cIj\  ,  (tiic  Ivn  siib.stnit;*m  Ix’ing  generally  clay),  th* 
r  1  ’  '  ‘vie  ne.u-  th.r  c-ntre,  but  a  iitilv  on  the  land  side.  Tlb.s  gutter  it 
tncHK  .  ul  .  t,.!,  J.  1.’)  in  a  \riy  s  )lid  mann  r  wiiii  tempeied  clav,  and  to  male 
II. e  <.i..v  u  -.v  t'l  w.  n  r,  .i  nnn  in  botits  a'ways  tre.-ds  tiic  clav  ns  the 
gur.  i  .  1  .  d  uj-.  t'.-  ten-!i»oor  lies  on  c! ‘v,  the  whole  of  tlus  che;p 
in'.j  :.>\e<!  .  ,  d  du’ vide  nu  .le  of  w.  ter-proof  Ivnkin^,,  ci\st^  ir  the  fens  only 
fix-|K  r"  j  •  :  v.ird.  d  .‘u.s  p!,,n  \e..s  tried  last  autumn,  on  a  conTonient 
farm,  ..:.d  I.und  >\1  .ic  s  '»t  w  e  at  were  sown  the  land.  The  wheat 
aiul  c,r..'  n..s  v'*  tm'  are  now  all  drv,  whilst  the  lens  around  ire 

Cu\  '‘li  v!  Vi  ! !  I  i  W.it  ■  i. 

by  tin*  Hev.  R.  Dmuan,  Kil.narnoclt. 
Wt  *-ii'UiUi  Inui.iiy  \kiib  this  !’t  t'lniin,  iii  reconi- 

iiK  lui.  I  ,  i.i>.i\id  ol  i!i>it<.'ii  tor  I  .11,1-'  ii*"  ,  ,'..,<1  otliccSj 

not  ti  I  I'le  HMVOII,  lu*  iiUMitioiis,  but  a'>o  ■)ooar.>e  thatch 

’  tv.'.bour  foi-  viv.niii;  but  far  th  -  ,  ivuce  of 
1  \,iv  ,  .1  .  I  I'i  |;iirN  tik'  i.litlk‘ub\  ot  pi\)i  t'.i.Ug  the 

in  .l.  :i  .1  ,  win  a.s\..\>  Ik*  impO' 1  itiieiit ‘S  to  ih.‘  iiu ren! iietiim  of 
J'biti:.  -.  ;  n  iirr;,l  pii'.eiioo;  bosub';  wliieh^  it  noght  have 
^ o  .  tt'  ban,  i!m;  a  tioaior  ga  lu  rallv  bi  ibis  his  barns  and 
st.'olcs  «'i  erook'  tl  and  rv  lu.so  timber  in  the  noigiibour- 

Ik'*"!^  w  IK  h  Will  Ik'!  idaot  ol  that  sir4n.^lu  Uiul  regular  loimof 
ViM't  wi'i  '1  1  >  ro' ,  11 ! .  c'i  i  li'i' slatiii'’’. 

'\  o  r.i''  now  to  o '>..1  :i  1 1 1 1(‘  iIk-  d// '/eo’/ c 

f  •  /  ' .  ' .  I ,  !  o /  ,  ,■*  /)  f  'lit  ///').'.  I  /  r  ’  1 1  >  1  • ,  I > A .• 
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CornmuniccUio72s  fo  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

V‘'rv  diiVorenl  was  the  snci  ess  of  a  similar  plan  adopted 
iKuior  siimlar  oiroumstances  in  n'^4.  We  gne  the  acoount  in 
the  words  of  an  intelligent  and  ainhontic  writer,  (  ol.  Syincs. 


‘In  179K  when  impending  famine  aggravUed  the  miseries  of  WMf,  tlic 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  ot  Ihrectors,  at  the  recommend. ibon  of 
Covvrnment,  transmitted  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  ilu  n  Oovemor  General 
cf  India,  intelligence  of  the  calamity  tliat  thr  atened  Great  Britain, 
iksu.rg  whatever  aid  the  (mverment  of  Imh.i  cc’uld  sujiply.  On  receipt 
o!  lhe\liF|utch,  1 4-,0<K)  tons  of  bb.pping  were  bei/hted  to  can  v  lire  to 
En  laml.  and  were  lade  n  .ind  ele.iied  bom  tlie  p  at  ot  Celevtta  ni  h  ss  t'  ;m 
five^r..  vth.s  bami  the  d  ite  of  the  ai : iv  il  ot  tlie  ••  f*  r.  1  !.;s  bnyi-iy,  wit.l 
the  •xr^,-tion  of  tlie  ca.sii  ilru'S  of  the  se.i,  .in  osl  nio.t  oppo.tuivly  fe.  the 
rP'.et  I'l  t''.e  p('or  ol  l.i.>rk!o;i,  .irn  ledaceii  t  k*  pi.ee  I't  di..t  e\^  llcp  .iitule 
ot  tuad,  m  three  li..lti'-nce  per  pcaikl.*  I  .kMs,  ‘  ,so  extraorJinarv  .m 
fxcvlen  i.s  neither  so  wl.lely  known,  nor  justly  .;]'p’ .‘ciated  as  it  merits. 
Ilk  .1  enee.mbt.mca-  which  ivliccts  tli..  hi  y.cst  credit  on  all  the  parties 

fODCein.d.* 


It  is  pr-diiddo,  that  tiu*  Tiist  India  Cornv.nv  bad  boon  bwors 
l»v  ih  ir  assist;:. u  ('  in  Idb--;  and  tli.C  on  this  ;i.  count,  with  tlic 
(Millions  pr('pi  lv  *  »  1  li:o  tsj  lli('\  el(‘ (*  1 1 1 k‘(l  itli^  lllllik  (iiatO 
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Oh  '1  oc('asi(  n. 
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II.  /.V.vj.y  oo  ni.  iif  of 'V-S  hj 

'H  dr  Pn  fir'!  nt/  S\r  I'ulhrf  Ddlon^ 

MViuc)'  .Vf  b'  lit  J)  lH  (I  ij  y /g /7('.'0b  .7/ . (/</(//'(’.'.*(</  fo  Sir 

Jo\n  S  lud'H'y  '  fi'  l<  s  by  the  t reushitcv ^  oed  cj,'! i  de^s  t I'offi  the 
lip  I  if  1)1  ::i-  sinwyoi'son  the  same  sub/eet.  Such  of  our 
readi  is  m.  f*cl  mt.K  Kal  on  llu*  subject,  uiil  consult  this  essay 
ii.seit,  whudi  is  4't  \a  rv  coidiiicd  niihty. 

III.  IV.  am!  V.  arc  papers  rclaiiog  lo  obiims  for  prominnu 
otTerc^i  by  tbv*  board  ior  irrigation,  accompanied  by  ina[):>  oi 

bi'kl  i’  *  gat'*  1. 

VI.  ;  /M  if  >^ecU  from  Sumetro,  srif  by  Dr.  Complnlf  of 
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'i'll  . 


ddi 


I’sO  M' 


we  ire 


h'r  d/-o\' b ,  to  lAod  Ciinmy'i 
iTiti  111,  wci\‘  (l.spatclkd  bv  the  b(';n\l  to  tb  ‘  cst  Indies,  by 
tiK*  caiTt  t  opportnnitv.  Among  incm  aic  I  la* tiU*  copat  ^ 
the  (■  uu  vaOH’,  vVc.  ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  lie.ir  ot  tlicn  sm cess. 

\  II.  ()}i  'd  inf '  cdiiifion  of  the  teak  tree  ioto  lu't  bjibu’s,  by 
y.rhj'r'j  xbaca.s  Idij.  of'  lAjaxtoi  d-I  lulK  Xo'.flk.  Wo  loani 
Iroin  Ml  .  L.  that  ont  ('f  a  iiumlk  r  ut  h  4.^>t  I;.(ii.i  st  c((S,  sent  to 
B  nba.lo.‘> in  1  ,  only  ('ne,tlialol  the  u*al\-l»  e.  ,  \  c  gct.iled.  In 

Julv  IsO'd,  tins  tree  was  upwards  ol  twenty-fa  e  le(*t  liigh, 
thru  ii.g  most  lu\nriantl\  ,  and  at  least  tive  r.n dies  in  diameter, 
ats.x  feet  from  llie  ground.  If  tins  tree  (  an  lie  propagated  in  t!ic 
W(  St  Indie  >,  It  u  ilTbe  an  invalu:d)K  aegnisition  for  the  building 
cf  V('s.,tl,;  fium  Its  (piahty  of  r.  Msting  the  worm,  wIiono 
voTik  .tv  moves  so  destructive  to  Luropeaii  oak,  when  brought 

.  I 

e;’.u  tiopi'.al  cliuiales. 


Communicatioyxs  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^ 

Mr.  S.  rcromineiids  a  good  plan  for  improving  old  cm, 
bankments,  uhich  are  penetrated  by  the  water. 

•I  firet  cut  a  gutter/  he  says,  *  eighteen  inches  wide,  throut^h  the 
old  bank,  down  to  the  clay,  (the  Icn  substratum  being  generally  clay),  the 
putter  is  made  near  the  centre,  but  a  little  on  the  land  side.  This  gutter  it 
afterwards  filled  up  in  a  very  solid  manner  witii  tempered  clay,  and  to  make 
the  clay  resist  the  water,  a  man  in  boots  always  treads  tiie  clay  as  the 
putter  is  filled  up.  As  the  fen-ntoor  lies  on  clay,  the  whole  of  this  cheap 
improved  and  durable  mode  of  water-proof  banking,  costs  in  the  fens  only 
nix-pence  per  yard.  This  plan  wms  tried  last  autumn,  on  a  convenieni 
farm,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  wheat  w'ere  sown  on  the  land.  The  wheit 
and  grass-lands  on  this  faim  arc  now  all  dry,  whilst  the  fens  around  are 
covered  witli  water.* 

No.  C'XLiv.,  Thatch y  by  the  Hev.  R.  Duncan,  Kilmarnock. 
W  e  should  heartily  concur  with  this  gentleman,  in  reconi- 
iiiciuling  slate  instead  of  iliateh  for  fuiin-!)oase3  raul  othccs, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  he  mentions,  hut  also  l>eeanse  thatch 
is  a  great  harbour  for  vermin;  hut  we  fear  the  diiVercncf  of 
expense,  and  in  some  parts  the  diiilcnlty  of  proeimng  the 
TuateriaU,  will  always  he  impediments  to  the  iiurodnction  of 
slating,  as  a  general  praetiee;  besides  wliieh,  it  might  have 
oecnned  to  him,  that  a  fanner  generallv  builds  his  barns  and 
stables  of  erooked  aiul  refuse  timber  felled  in  the  neighbour* 
liootl,  wliich  will  not  admit  of  that  straight  and  regular  form  of 
roof  whieh  is  reipiired  for  slating. 

W'  e  are  now  to  examine  the  Misccllayirous  papers, 

I.  7'he  speech  of  the  Jitght  llonouruhle  Lord  Carrivgton  dc» 
live  red  at  the  Beard  oj  Agriculture^  on  I'uesduy  March  li,  U#3. 
T'o  this  are  addeil  some  otHeial  papt'is,  referred  to  by  his  Lord- 
ship.  W’e  have  before  ineidentally  mentioned  this  speech,  of 
which  a  large  part  is  oeenpied  by  refuting  some  imputations 
cast  on  the  Hoard  in  Parliament,  in  consetjnence  of  its  cir- 
ctilating  eopies  of  resolutions,  eniereil  into  hv  the  Grand  Jury 
of  tlie  eonnty  of  York,  in  March,  KScH),  stating  that  one  of  llie 
greatest  ohsiaeles  t(»  inelosnrc,  aiui  the  due  improvement  of 
agrienltnre,  is  the  want  of  a  fair  and  permanent  compensation 
fur  lit  lies  in  kind. 

Another  considerable  part  of  this  speech  details  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  Kast  India  Company  to  promote  the  importa- 
titm  of  rice  in  tlie  scarcity  of  1800.  It  is  imputed  to  their 
tlelays  and  disconragements  that  the  supply  did  not  arrive  to 
meet  xhe  severe  exigency  of  the  liiVics;  nor  indeed  till  the 
plentiful  harvest  of  1801  had  made  it  unnecessary,  when 
bei'tuning  a  <lrng  on  the  market,  it  snbiecled  Government  to 
the  payment  of  350,000/.  in  completion  of  die  price  guaranteed 
to  the  importers. 
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^Vrv  dirtorcfil  was  success  of  a  similar  plan  adopted 
tinder  similar  circumstances  in  1794.  We  give  the  account  in 
ihf  words  of  an  intelligent  and  autlicntic  writer,  Col.  Symes. 

‘In  1794,  when  impending  famine  aggravated  the  miseries  of  war,  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Government,  transmitted  to  Lord  Telgnmouth,  then  Governor  General 
of  India,  intelligence  of  the  calamity  tliat  threatened  Great  Britain* 
desiring  whatever  aid  the  Goverment  of  India  could  supply.  On  receipt 
of  the  dispatch,  14,0(K)  tons  of  shipping  were  freighted  to  cany  rice  to 
En^lami,  and  were  laden  and  cleared  from  the  p»rt  of  Calcutta  in  less  t-.aa 
five  months  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  letter.  'I'liis  supply,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  casualties  of  the  sea,  arrivesi  most  opportunely  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  I.ondon,  and  reduce'd  the  price  of  that  excellent  article 
of  fooil,  to  thre*e  halfpence  pe-r  pound.*  He  adds,  ‘  so  extraordinary  an 
exertion  is  neither  so  widely  known,  nor  so  justly  appreciated  as  it  merits. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  adecu  the  highest  credit  on  all  the  parties 
coocerned.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  East  India  Conpany  bad  been  losers 
by  their  assistance  in  1794;  and  that  on  this  account,  with  the 
cautious  propriety  .  f  i  ''rchauts,  they  declined  any  imiuediata 
interference  on  a  occasion. 

II.  Kssa^  on  the  manaf^imcnt  of  forests^  by  Mans.  PanndUr 
D'AnneU  translated /n  ni  the  French  by  Sir  John  l\ilbot  Dillon^ 
under  secretary  to  ]hr  Board  of  A^ricuUurey  addressed  to  Sir 
John  SincLiiry  .cith  notes  by  the  translator y  and  extracts  fwin  the 
reports  of  British  surToyors  on  the  same  subject.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  feel  intcrt\>ted  on  the  subject,  will  consult  this  essay 
itself,  which  is  of  very  confined  utility. 

III.  IV.  auvl  V.  are  papers  relating  to  claims  for  premiums 
offered  by  the  board  for  irrigation,  accompanied  by  maps  of 
tlie  land  irrigated. 

VI.  JAst  of  seeds  from  Sumatray  sent  by  Dr,  Campbell y  of 
Fort  MarVvrouAiy  to  Ijord  Carrington.  1  fiesc  seeds,  \\c.  are 
inforniv  d,  were  dispatched  by  the  board  to  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Among  them  are  the  benzoe,  the  copat^ 
the  cardamom y  ^c.. ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear  of  their  success. 

VII.  On  the  introduction  of  the  teak  tree  into  BarbadoeSy  by 
Xathaniei  LucaSy  Esq.  of  Lynxford^Halty  Norfolk.  We  learn 
troni  Mr.  L.  that  out  of  a  number  of  East  India  seeds,  sent  to 
Barbadoesin  1799,  only  one,  that  of  the  leak-tree,  vegetated.  In 
July  1803,  this  tree,  was  upwards  of  twenty-five  feet  high, 
thriving  most  luxiirianlh*,  and  at  lea.st  five  inches  in  diameter, 
at  six  feet  fr^un  the  ground.  If  this  tree  can  be  propagated  in  the 
Wfst  Indies,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  for  the  building 
of  vessels;  from  its  quality  of  n‘sisting  the  worm,  wliosc 
voracity  proves  so  destructive  to  European  oak,  when  brought 
into  tropical  climates. 
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yill.  Cojuvnimcations  froin  John  Christian  Curuciiy  Esq  tjf 
frimdly  sodtliesy  and  on  steaming  potatoes.  "  ^ 

IX.  On  feeding  sheep  y  by  Tlwmas  Estcourty  Esq: 

X.  On  baking  potatoes, 

XI.  On  the  analysis  of  soilsy  as  connected  -xith  (heir  improof. 
vjenty  by  Humphrey  Daiyy  Esq.  We  liave  already  had  aif 
opportunity  of  ^ivinj^  an  extract  from  this  valuahle  paper; 
the  vvhole  of  which  we  warmly  recommend  to  every  practica! 
agriculturist  who  unites  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  chemistry 
with  the  other  requisites  for  constituting  a  rationally  pliiloscv’ 
|)hical  farmer.  The  siime  recommendation  applies  to  the  one 
immediately  following;  which  is  also  itumhered  XI.  by  mistake 
It  is: 

H  communication  on  the  use  of  green  vitriol  y  or  sulphate  of  iron 
as  a  manure ;  and  on  the  t(ficaey  of  paring  and  burning  y  depending 
partly  on  oxide  of  irouy  by  George  Pearsotiy  M,  D,  ;  ready  Xo, 
vembtTy  1801.  Theex|)criments  made  by  Dr.  Pearson  manij 
lest  that  the  salt  of  peat  ashes,  a  manure  that  has  been 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  some  years,  in  lied fordsh ire, 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron,  vuloarlj 
calletl  ereen  vitriol.  We  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Dr  hi- 
genhouz’s  essay  on  the  food  of  plants  and  the  renovation  of 
»oils,  published  in  1196  by  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  wlieroin, 
amidst  a  great  variety  of  scientific  and  interesting  remarks  on 
tills  subject,  we  find,  in  conformity  w  ith  Dr.  Pearson’s  opinion, 
a  suggestion  that  the  oxygenous  principle  might  be  sutcc-ss- 
fully  imparted  to  an  exhausted  soil,  before  the  sow  ing  of  fix*sh 
corn,  by  applying  one  of  the  most  concentrated  aciifs  divided 
among  a  heap  of  sand  or  mould.  We  disapprove  of  Dr.  P.\ 
giving  the  extracts  that  form  the  appendix  to  his  paper,  at 
large,  from  N^icholson’s  Journal,  Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Ma¬ 
gazine,  and  the  .Medical  and  Chirurgical  Heview'.  It  is  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  “  illnstVations  drawn  from  a  ho(*k 
easily  consulted  should  be  made  by  reference  rather  than  by* 
transcription.” 

XII.  On  burning  lime  :dfh  peaty  by  Mr,  John  Jhdgson, 
I'his  practice  may  be  found  eligible  win  re  tlic  peat  lio 
within  a  few  yards'of  the  lime  kiln.  W'e  rather  (ioubt  whether 
the  (jualily  would  be  so  good,  the  heal  being  less  intense;  we 
agree  with  Mr.  D.  that  the  lime  should  bt*  used  hut.  The  peat 
ashes  are  eertaiulv  an  ohieet  of  eoiisideration. 

XI II.  On  feeding  horses y  by  Mr,  7'homas  Fisher, 

XI \  .  Queries  relating  to  DairicSy  anszccred  by  John  Con^ 
yersy  Esq, 

XV.  Crop  of  a  zcutcrcd nieadoic  of  ntiic  acre^^  at  Prieshi/y  i$ 
IPdiordshirCy  conimitnicatcd  by  the  Duke  of  lUdford. 

XVI.  J^xpiriiuut  an  zcheaty  by  R.  V.  HnUersofiy  Esq.  Thii 
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MiiMiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  produce  of 
,lR‘ai  dibbled  respectively  by  two,  three,  and  four,  i^raint 
ii)  eatli  bole :  —  it  is  stated  that  the  crop  of  the  dibbled 
wheat  exceeded  the  quantity  produced  from  any  other 
inotiwl ;  a  result  which  fully  agrees  with  our  experience  ou 

(his  subject.  ,  „  .  ,  , 

We  class  the  following  numbers  togetlier. 

XV 11.  Account  of  a  cottager ;  by  Sir  William  Pidteney,  Bart. 
XVllI.  Account  of  the  result  o)  an  effort  to  better  the  condi- 
turn  of  the  poor  in  a  country  village :  and  some  regulations  sug- 
gesled,  by  which  the  satne  might  be  extended  to  other  parishes  of 
t  similar  description ;  by  rhomas  Estcourt,  £stj, 

XIX.  Obsenmtions  bn  the  means  of  etiabling  a  cottager  to 
Itfp  a  cou',  by  the  produce  of  a  small  portion  of  arable  land ;  by 
Hir  John  Sinclair. 

XXIV.  Account  of  some  cottagers ;  by  Thonus  Bubinglon, 
Esq, 

XXX.  Reasons  for  giving  lands  to  cottagerSy  to  enable  than 
to  keep  cows;  by  Thomas  TnompsoHy  Esq. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  authors  of  tlicse  papers  are 
strong  advocates  for  an  allotment  of  land  to  cottagers,  and  that 
opinions  formerly  held  on  this  subject,  seem  to  be  giving  way  to 
the  more  huinane  and  more  politic  system,  recommended  in  these 
essays.  We  bad  marked  many  passages  for  extract,  and  could 
willingly  transcribe  pages  of  solid  argument,  and  interesting 
detail.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Kstcourt  displays  the  happiest  re* 
suits,  from  a  plan  adopted  in  the  parish  of  Long  Newnton,  for 
llie  relief  of  the  village  poor,  by  letting  to  them  small  portions 
of  land,  by  which  the  poor  rates  were  reduced,  in  three  years 
lime,  from  212/.  165.  to  12/.  6s.:  yet  the  establishment  of  sucU 
a  regulation  as  he  suggests  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  wmuld  be 
liable  to  many  objections,  and  would  be  practicable  in  few  si* 
tuations.  The  observations  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  tend  to  prove, 
that,  contrary  to  opinions  strenuously  asserted,  the  system 
of  granting  small  lots  to  industrious  cottagers,  has  been  no 
less  applicable  to  the  arable,  than  to  the  grazing  districts.  Mr. 
Bahington  states,  that  he  has  twenty-six  small  tenants,  who  arc 
cottagers  and  village-tradesmen,  that  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  as  high  rents,  as  large  far¬ 
mers,  for  land  suitable  to  their  purposes ;  and  that  he  has 
found  all  the  predictions  of  larger  farmers  around  him,  of 
backward  rents— ruined  tenants— spoilt  labourers  and  media* 
nics — and  endless  trouble  to  himself,  entirely  fail.  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  distribution  of 
liuid,  in  the  parish  of  Humberstone,  Lincoln,  to  persons  of 
the  above  description  ;  and  details  the  pleasing  result  of  it, 
both  to  the  iadiuuiou#  icuauts  and  to  the  parish  in  general. 
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VIII.  Communications  from  John  Christian  Curu  ciiy  Esq,%i 
frirmiiy  socittifSy  and  on  steaming  potatoes. 

IX.  On  feed  mg  sheep  ^  by  TImnas  Estcourty  Esq: 

X.  On  baking  potatoes. 

XI.  On  the  analysis  of  soils y  as  connected -xith  their  imprtry. 
menty  by  Humphrey  J)aiyy  Esq.  We  liave  already  had  aa 
opportunity  of*  giving  an  extract  from  this  valuable  paper; 
the  whole  of  which  we  warmly  recommend  to  every  practical 
agriculturist  who  unites  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  chemistry, 
with  the  other  requisites  for  constituting  a  rationally  philoslv. 
jihical  farmer.  The  s;imc  recommendation  applies  to  the  one 
immediately  following;  which  is  also  humhered  XI.  by  misukc. 
It  is: 

A  communication  on  the  use  of  green  vitriol  y  or  sulphate  of  iroriy 
as  a  manure;  and  on  the  tlficaey  of  paring  and  burning  y  dependhuf 
partly  on  oxide  of  irony  by  George  PearsoHy  M.  D.  ;  ready  Xo. 
vembei'y  1801.  'Fhe experiments  made  by  Dr.  Pearson  nianij 
fest  tlial  the  salt  of  peat  aslies,  a  manure  that  has  hf*en 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  some  years,  in  IledfonUhire, 
consisteil  almost  wholly  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron,  vulgarly 
called  green  vitriol.  Wc  refer  the  curious  reailer  to  Dr.  hi- 
genliouz's  essiw  on  the  food  of  plants  and  the  renovation  of 
soils,  published  in  n96  by  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  wliereiii, 
amidst  a  great  variety  of  scientific  and  interesting  remarks  on 
tins  subject,  we  find,  in  conformity  with  Dr.  Pearson’s  opinion, 
a  suggestion  that  the  oxygenous  principle  might  he  siiccc'ss- 
fnlly  imparted  to  an  exhausted  soil,  before  the  sowing  of  fi-csh 
corn,  by  applying  one  of  the  most  concentrated  acids  divided 
among  a  heap  of  sand  or  mouhl.  We  disapprove  of  Dr.  P.\ 
giving  the  extracts  that  form  the  appendix  to  his  paper,  at 
large,  from  N^icholson’s  Journal,  Tillocii’s  l^hilosophical  .Ma¬ 
gazine,  and  the  .Mt'dical  and  Ciiirurgical  Keview.  It  is  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  illustrations  drawn  from  a  Ixadi 
easily  consulted  should  be  made  by  reference  rather  than  by’ 
transcription.” 

XII.  On  burning  lime  u^ifh  peaty  by  Mr.  John  Dodgson. 
I'liis  practice  may  be  found  eligible  wlurt*  the  peal  lief 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  lime  kiln.  Wc.  rather  doubt  whether 
the  (juality  would  be  so  good,  the  heat  being  less  intense  ;  we 
agree  with  Mr.  D.  that  the  lime  should  be  used  hot.  The  peat 
ushes  are  certaiiilv  an  object  of  consideration. 

XI II.  fhi  feedinn  horses y  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher. 

XIV.  Queries  relating  to  DairieSy  ansiccred  by  John  Con- 
yersy  Esq. 

XV.  Crop  of  a  xcutcrrd  meadou' of  nine  arre^y  at  Pricslt  i/y  i$ 
IPdtordshirCy  communicated  by  the  Duke  of  lUdford. 

XVI.  J^xpsruuut  an  nheaty  iy  R.  V.  Juderkoiiy  Esq. 
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fxpf^rimont  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  produce  of 
wkai  dibbled  respectively  by  two,  three,  and  four,  (Trains 
iu  each  bole:  —  it  is  stated  ibat  tbe  crop  of  the  dibbled 
wheat,  exceeded  tbe  quantity  produced  from  any  other 
method  ;  a  result  which  fully  agrees  with  our  experience  ou 
this  subject. 

We  class  the  following  numbers  together. 

XVII.  Account  of  a  cottager  ;  hxjSir  JVilliamPuUtnxeyy  Bart. 
XVI II.  Account  of  the  result  o)  an  effort  to  better  the  condi^ 
lion  of  the  poor  in  a  country  village :  and  some  regulatiotis  sug¬ 
gested,  by  which  the  same  might  be  extended  to  other  parishes  of 
i  similar  description  ;  by  Thomas  Est court,  Esy, 

XIX.  Obsennitions  on  the  means  of  eiiablhig  a  cottager  to 
leep  a  cow,  by  the  produce  of  a  small  portion  of  arable  land ;  by 
Hit  John  Sinclair, 

XXI  Account  of  some  cottagers ;  by  Thonus  Bubington, 
Esq, 

XXX.  Reasons  for  giving  lands  to  cottagers,  to  enable  thtm 
to  keep  cows;  by  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq, 

AVc  arc  happy  to  perceive  that  the  autliors  of  these  papers  arc 
strong  advocates  for  an  allotment  of  land  to  cottagers,  and  that 
opinions  foriiierly  held  on  this  subject,  seem  to  be  giving  way  to 
the  more  humane  and  more  politic  system,  recommended  inthe.se 
essays.  We  had  marked  many  passages  for  extract,  and  could 
Millingly  transcribe  pages  of  solid  argument,  and  interesting 
detail.  Tlie|)aperof  Mr.  Kstcourt  displays  the  happiest  re* 
suits,  from  a  plan  adopted  in  the  parish  of  Long  Newnton,  for 
ilic  relief  of  tlie  village  poor,  by  letting  to  them  small  portions 
of  land,  by  which  the  poor  rates  were  reduced,  in  three  years 
time,  from  212/.  16a\  to  12/.  65.:  yet  the  establishment  of  sueli 
a  regulation  as  he  suggests  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  would  be 
liable  to  many  objections,  and  w'ould  be  practicable  in  few  si* 
tuations.  The  observations  of  Sir  Jolni  Sinclair  tend  to  prove, 
that,  contrary  to  opinions  strenuously  asserted,  the  system 
of  granting  small  lots  to  industrious  cottagers,  has  been  no 
less  applicable  to  the  arable,  than  to  the  grazing  districts.  Mr. 
babington  states,  that  he  has  twenty*six  small  tenants,  who  are 
cottagers  and  village-tradesmen,  that  he  is  fully  convinced 
that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  as  high  rents,  as  large  far* 
niers,  for  land  suitable  to  their  purposes ;  and  that  he  has 
found  all  the  predictions  of  larger  fiu'mers  around  him,  of 
backward  rents — ruined  tenants — spoilt  labourers  and  mecha* 
nics — and  endless  trouble  to  himself,  entirely  fail.  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  distribution  of 
liuiil,  in  the  parish  of  Humberstone,  Lincoln,  to  persons  of 
the  above  description  ;  and  details  tlie  pleasing  result  of  it, 
both  to  the  iodusuioua  leuauts  and  to  the  parish  in  general. 
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We  must  refiT  to  the  papers  themselves,  but  we  cannot  refni® 
from  the  substance  of  Mr.  Babin^ton’s  arjrun>ents 

to  prove  the  advantaires  to  be  derived  from  this  system,  totl»e 
indiviilu'ds  who  occupy  the  land,  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the 
conmiunity. 

'1  h  CK'cnpicrsof  the  land  ^et  a  clear  profit  from  it  equal 
to  from  4/.  to  8/.  on  every  cow  they  keep.  Those  who  keep 
tw  o  cows  are  richer  by  at  least  10/.  a-year,  than  they  would 
be  had  they  no  land  ;  exclusive  of  theadvantapres  they  derive 
from  raising  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  for  their  families 
and  pigs,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  i/.  to 
S/.  per  annum.  This  increase  pf  income  greatly  adds  totha 
comforts  of  the  cottager’s  or  village.tradesmai\Js  family; 
comforts  which  are  further  augmented  by  the  nature  of  the arti! 
cles  produced  by  their  land.  They  obtain  from  it  milk  for  their 
children,  which  is  generally  ])roc\ired  with  much  difiiculty  by 
the  village-poor;  tor  a  hog,  whey  and  biitter-milk,  which 
with  odal,  potatoes,  and  eabbages,  enables  them  to  keep  one 
of  the  most  u>etnl  animals  a  poor  man  can  possess.  They 
are  still  more  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  their  habits, 
than  they  are  by  the  increase  of  their  comforts.  When  they 
have  any  spare  time,  the  men  go  to  their  land  and  their  stock, 
rather  than  to  the  alehouse :  and  tlie  women  employ  many 
hours  ill  the  rare  ot  their  cows  and  dairies,  which  would  bie 
otherwise  worse  than  lost  in  idleness  and  gossiping.  Their 
characters  are  also  improved  hy  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  ot  their  iandloni  ;  by  their  attachment  to  good 
order  in  proportion  as  they  become  possessed  of  propertvj  and 
enjoy  its  advantages  ;  and  by  t fie  prospect  they  have  of  sup* 
porting  their  tamilics  without  liaving  recourse  to  parochial  re* 
lief,  and  of  seeing  their  children  well  brought  up  and  respec¬ 
table  ill  life. 

I  he  landlord  is  benefited  in  various  w'ays,  by  thus  contri¬ 
buting  to  bf'tter  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Land  in  the  hands 
of  the  labouring  classes  improves  faster,  from  its  garden-likft 
cultivation,  than  that  oceujiied  by  more  wealthy  tenants.  Tkf 
former  have  always  plans  on  foot  for  increasing  the  fertility  of 
tlieir  liiile  spots.  1  he  tendency  of  this  svstem  to  reduce  the 
poor-rate,  hy  lessening  the  number  of  tfie  poor  likely  to  be¬ 
come  chargeable,  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  land  owner, 
who  uliimau  ly  pays  all  tiie  charges  on  his  land.  But  a  ge¬ 
nerous  mind  will  receive  a  more  valuable  compensation,*— in 
the  conseionsne'‘S  ot  enabiing  the  more  deserving  class  of  poor 
to  exert  their  industry,  and  to  employ  their  little  capital, 
to  the  I  est  iivlvantagc  ;  thus  adding  essentially  to  their  com¬ 
forts,  improving  their  morals  and  habits,  and  raising  them  to 
a  higher  rank  in  society. 
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The  benefits  whicfi  accrue  to  the  individuals  are  a  general  ad- 
vantag<‘,  and  increase,  the  amount  of  public  wealth  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  "riie  more  wealthy  farmer  is  regularly  supplied  with  sober 
anil  industrious  husbandmen,  afiovc  parochial  dependance, 
thougfi  not  above  labour,  who  living  around  and  intermixed 
with  his  land  are  guardians  of  liis  property ,  watchful  against  de¬ 
predation,  and  ever  ready  with  tlieir  nssistanet‘  at  liis  call ;  tho 
produerions  of  the  earth  are  augmented ;  industiy  and  health  aro 
promoted  ;  economy  is  sliulii'd ;  and  a  robnstaiui rionrisliing  pea* 
^uIltrv  is  enctuiraged,  wlio  have  a  stake  in  tfie  weliare  of  their 
cuontrv,  and  w  ho  unite  the  desire  and  tht'  ability  to  defend  it. 

Such  is  the  picture  we  would  foiully  ilraw'  for  our  native 
land;  yet  one  thing  is  still  needful ;  one  thing  tliat  is  essential  to 
hiiinan  happiness^  iii  the  bi*st  cireiimstiinces,  and  sufticient 
for  It  in  the  worst.  In  the  midst  of  scliemes  and  projects  and 
improvements,  it  secmis  haril  that  the  ditfiision  of  religiomi 
truth  should  have  fouiul  so  little  patronage.  \Ve  can  take 
upon  ns  to  assure  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  that  wfien 
fairlv  tried,  it  has  been  uniformly  successful. 

XX.  Jn  experimental  essay  on  salt  as  a  inanure^  and  as  a  cofidi* 
fficnt  )ni  red  with  the  Jood  of  animals.  By  the  liex\  Bdmund  Cart¬ 
wright,  of  Woburn.  The  result  of  Mr.  L.’s  experiments  is  ile. 
cidcdlv  in  favour  of  salt  as  amaniirc,  both  w  hen  applied  by  itself, 
and  in  conjunction  wdtli  other  manures.  It  is  much  to  he 
regretted  that  the  strictness  of  the  excise  regulations,  and 
the  enormous  duties  on  salt,  prevent  its  beneficial  appliea^ 
tion  to  agriculture.  But  so  great  is  the  jealousy  of  the  revenue 
over  tins  lucrative  object  of  smuggling,  tliat  the  reduse  sail, 
which  would  be  of  the  liigliest  benefit  to  the  neighbouring 
laiui>,  is,  in  Cheshire  and  in  Worcestershire,  thrown  into 
the  rivers  und<T  the  inspection  of  the  excise  officers  who  at¬ 
tend  the  salt  works.  It  fia.s  been  proposed  to  exempt  salt,  in¬ 
tended  for  agricultural  |)nrpo.ses,  from  the  duties,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  its  ajiplicatioii  to  other  uses,  that  the  cxciso 
olheers  should  mix  it  with  soot  before  delivery.  This  appears 
to  i>e  an  expedient  which  is  more  peculiarly  deserving  ot  at¬ 
tention,  iis  we  find,  by  Mr,  C.’s  experiments,  that  salt  and  soot 
(one  (piarter  of  a  peck  of  the  former  to  one  peck  of  the  latter) 
produced  by  far  the  heaviest  crop  of  all  his  five  and  twenty 
dilVerent  trials.  Neither  good  nor  evil  effects  anpear  to  have 
Jirisen  in  the  experiments  with  salt,  as  a  coiniimcnt,  when 
mixed  with  the  food  of  hogs,  the  K)nly  animals  on  which  they 
''ere  made.  M'e  have  know  n  it  beneficial  to  sheep  in  this 
country ;  and  in  America,  we  believe  also  in  Spain,  it  is  thought 
^iseiiiial  to  their  welfare. 

XXI.  On  rearing  calves.  *^1110  writer  of  this  paper,  with 

Voi..  IL  ?  L 
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We  must  refer  to  the  papers  themselves,  but  we  cannot  refrai® 
from  mving;  the  substance  of  Mr.  Babtngton*s  ar^^unients 
to  prove  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  system,  to  the 
indivii’uuls  who  occupy  the  land,  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the 
community. 

*11)  ou  npicrsof  the  land  ^et  a  clear  profit  from  it  equal 
to  from  4/.  to  8/.  on  every  cow  they  keep.  Those  who  keep 
two  cows  are  richer  by  at  least  10/.  a-year,  than  they  would 
be  had  they  no  land  ;  exclusive  of  the  advantages  they  derive 
frtmi  raising  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  for  their  families 
and  pigs,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  l/.  to 
S/.  p<n*  annum.  Tliis  increase  pf  income  greatly  adds  to  the 
comforts  of  the  cottager’s  or  village-tradesmai^s  family; 
comforts  which  are  further  augmented  by  the  nature  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  produced  by  their  land.  Thej^  obtain  from  it  milk  for  their 
children,  which  is  generally  procured  with  much  diftkulty  by 
the  village-poor;  for  a  Fiog,  whey  and  butter-milk,  which 
with  oifal,  potatoes,  and  cabbages,  enables  them  to  keep  one 
of  the  most  useful  animals  a  poor  man  can  possess.  They 
are  still  more  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  their  habits, 
than  tliey  are  by  the  incre^ise  of  their  comforts.  When  they 
have  any  spare  time,  the  men  go  to  their  land  and  their  stock, 
rather  than  to  the  aleliouse :  and  the  women  employ  many 
hours  ill  the  care  of  their  cows  and  dairies,  which  would  be 
otherwise  worse  than  lost  in  idleness  and  gossiping.  Their 
characters  are  also  improved  by  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  their  landloni  ;  by  their  attachment  to  good 
onler  in  proportion  as  they  become  possessed  of  property,  and 
enjoy  its  advanlagt's  ;  and  by  the  prospect  they  have  of  sup* 

f lol  ling  their  families  without  leaving  recourse  to  parochial  re* 
ief,  and  of  si'cing  their  children  well  brought  up  and  respec¬ 
table  ill  life. 

'file  landlord  is  benefited  in  various  w'ays,  by  thus  contri¬ 
buting  to  hotter  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Land  in  the  hands 
of  the  labom  ing  ciass(‘s  improves  faster,  from  its  garden-like 
cultivation,  than  that  occupied  by  more  wealthy  tenants.  The 
former  have  always  plans  on  foot  for  increasing  the  fertility  of 
their  little  spots.  1  he  tendency  of  this  system  to  reduce  the 
poor-rate,  by  lessening  the  number  of  the  poor  likely  to  be¬ 
come  chargeable,  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  land  owner, 
who  ultimauly  pays  all  the  charge's  on  his  land.  But  a  go- 
iierons  mind  wili  receive  a  more  valuable  compensation,— in 
the  conseionsiie>s  of  enabling  the  more  deserving  class  of  poor 
to  exert  their  industry,  and  to  employ  tlieir  little  capital, 
to  the  best  ail  vantage  ;  thus  adding  essentially  to  their  coin- 
foris,  improving  their  morals  and  habits,  and  raising  them  to 
a  big  her  rank  iti  society. 
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The boTK'fits  which  accrue  to  the  individuals  area  e:cncral  ad- 
rantairc,  and  iiicn  ase.  the  amount  ot*  pnhiic  wealth  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  The  more  wealthy  farmer  is  regularly  supplied  with  sober 
and  industrious  husband  men,  above  parochial  depeudance, 
thoni]:h  not  above  labour,  who  living  around  and  intermixed 
uithliis  land  are  guardians  of  his  property,  watchful  against  de¬ 
predation,  and  ever  ready  with  tlieir  assistanct*  at  his  call ;  the 
productions  of  the  earth  are  augmented  ;  industry  and  health  ar6 
promoted  ;  economy  is  studi('d;and  a  robust  ami  flourishing  pea* 
sanlrv  is  encouraged,  who  have  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  and  who  unite  the  desire  and  tht!  ahilitv  to  defend  it. 

Such  is  the  picture  we  would  fondly  draw  for  our  native 
land;  yet  one  thing  is  still  needful ;  one  thing  tliat  is  essential  to 
human  iiappincss  in  the  best  cireumstaners,  and  siiftieient 
for  It  in  the  worst.  In  the  miilst  of  schenu’s  and  projects  and 
improvements,  it  seems  haril  that  the  ditfusion  of  religions 
truth  slionld  have  fouiiil  so  little  patronage.  We  can  take 
upon  us  to  assure  tlie  patriot  and  philanthropist,  that  when 
fairlv  tried,  it  has  been  uniformly  snccessfid. 

XX.  Jn  expert  mental  essa  y  on  salt  as  a  tnanu  tr ,  and  as  a  condu 
fficnt  mixed  with  the  food  of  animals.  By  the  Rrv.  KiLmund  Cart^ 
urig/tt,  of'  irohiirn.  The  result  of  INIr.  (\’s  experiments  is  ile« 
cidcdly  in  favour  of  salt  as  amanure,  both  when  aj>plied  by  itself, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  manures.  It  is  much  to  he 
regretted  that  the  strictness  of  the  excise  regulations,  and 
the  enormous  duties  on  salt,  prevent  its  bcneiicial  appliea^ 
tion  to  agriculture.  But  so  great  is  the  jealousy  of  the  revenue 
over  this  lucrative  object  of  smuggling,  that  the  refuse  salt, 
which  would  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  neighhouring 
is,  in  Cheshire  and  in  Woreestersliirc,  thrown  into 
the  rivers  umltT  the  inspection  of  tlie  excise  ollicers  who  at¬ 
tend  the  salt  works.  It  has  been  proposed  to  excm))t  salt,  in¬ 
tended  for  agricultural  purposes,  from  the  duties,  and  iti 
order  to  prevent  its  application  to  other  uses,  that  the  cxciso 
olHccrs  should  mix  it  with  soot  before  delivery.  This  appears 
to  !)e  an  expedient  which  is  more  peculiarly  deserving  ot‘  at¬ 
tention,  as  we  find,  by  Mr.  C.*s  ex[)eriments,  that  salt  and  soot 
(one  (juarter  of  a  peck  of  the  former  to  one  peck  of  the  latter) 
produced  by  far  the  heaviest  crop  of  all  his  Hve  and  twenty 
dilVereiit  trials.  Neither  good  nor  evil  effects  appear  to  have 


ippear 

Jansen  in  the  experiments  with  salt,  as  a  comliment,  when 
toixed  with  the  food  of  hogs,  the  hjiiIv  anifiials  on  which  they 
'^erc  made.  M'c  have  known  it  beneficial  to  sheep  in  this 
country;  and  in  America,  we  believe  also  in  Spain,  it  is  thought 
^iseniial  to  their  welfare. 

XXl.  On  rearing  calves.  I'hc  writer  of  this  paper,  with 
'oi..  II,  j  p: 
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just  diffidence,  has  suppressed  liis  name.  Wc  feel  no  Lind  of 
curiosity  to  know  it. 

XXII.  Obsenmtions  on  viamireny  by  Alan  M.'*Cunochh^  Esq, 
imv  lA)rd  Mcadowbank .  These  consist  principally  of  strictures 
on  some  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  his  Out¬ 
lines  of  a  chapter  on  tlie  subject  of  manures,  for  the  proposed 
general  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculttirc.  l.ord  M.’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  just  and  highly  deserving  of  attention.  He  depre¬ 
cates  the  practice  recommended  in  the  Outline,  that  dunglnllg 
should  be  constructed  in  a  way  to  favour  complete  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  that  only  the  fermenterd  residuum  should  be  applied 
to  the  soil  ;  on  the  contrary  he  recommends  the  dung  to  Ik! 
used  when  very  imperfectly  fermented,  yet  when  the  process 
is  going  on  with  such  vigour,  as  to  continue,  after  mixture 
with  the  soil,  till  it  is  completed.  We  could  wish  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  this  paper ;  but  we  must  be  content  with 
recommending  a  perusal  of  it  to  every  practical  farmer. 

XXIII.  On  the  cxdturc  of  BcanSy  by  J,  C.  Cumeny  Esq. 
recommends  cutting  of  beans,  while  in  a  perfect  fresh  and 
green  state. 

.  XXV .  A  short  account  of  the  disease  in  coniy  called  the 
bhghty  the^  ^iuldeiCy  and  the  rusty  with  plates y  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  1  his  account  having  been  separately  jirinted,  wjis  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  first  Vol.  p.  538,  to  which  we  refer.  In  anotlicr 
part  oi  the  coiimuinicatioo,  hou’ever,  we  find  a  stalcincnt 
corroborating  Sir  Joseph’s  opinion  that  the  blighted  grain 
will  probably  serve  as  wtII  for  seed-corn,  as  the  pluiujiest 
and  fairest  sample.  Several  experiments,  with  similar 
success,  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge.  In  tiiis  state¬ 
ment  Mr.  W.  (\irtis,  Lynn,'  judieiously  remarks,  that 
before  seed  of  this  description  is  hazarded  for  a  crop,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advi^Me  to  plant  a  few’ grains  of  it  inn  garden  pot,*” 
in  a  warm  situation,  by  way  of  tn.al.  The  advantage,  of  using 
such  seed  is  two-lold  ;  as  a  less  quantity  will  seed  the  land,  in 
the  proportion,  perhaps,  of  two  to  three,  and  the  plump  fari¬ 
naceous  corn  is  pnrserved  for  consumption. 

XXVI.  E.rpcnmcnts  on  Agriculture y  by  Me.  John  Weighty 
of ^  PickiCorth y  Rutlandshire,  *^l'hcsc  arc  experiments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  comj)arative  elleets  oi  long  straw’  dung,  rotten  dung, 
and  burnt  straw  ,  in  a  course  of  crops,  which  being  not  yet 
finished,  the  communication,  though  interesting,  is  jiremature# 

XXVII.  On  the  u'U'fXkOrin  y  by  7  hoinas  Marshaviy  Esq.  Mr. 
M.  here  communicates,  from  the  transactions  of  the  .Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Sweden,  a  memoir  on  tlie  natural  history  of 


^  It  Icu.cd  more  s])ccdi!y  in  water.  Rtv, 
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the  wire-w’orm.  This  insect  is  flic  larva  of  the  elater  segetiSf 
and  continues  in  the  grub  state  for  five’  years.  No  efficient 
inode  is  prt)posed  for  its  dcsiruclion  ;  the  discovery  of  which 
would  he  one  of  the  highest  benefits  conferretl  on  agriculture. 

XXV 111.  Experiments  with  urine  as  a  manure y  by  Dr.  Bel¬ 
cher.  Three  fiower-pots,  holding  about  a  quart  each,  were 
fdled  w  ith  sifted  gravel  from  Epping  Forest.  One  was  left  un- 
tnamnvil,  a  second  wasmanurcu  with  five  grains  of  so<la  phos- 
phorata,  and  the  tliird  w  ith  five  grains  of  ammonia  phosphorata. 
Five  seeds  of  garden  cress  w'cre  sown,  and  grew  in  each  pot. 
After  forty  seven  days  the  experiment  was  finished  ;  the 
plants  in  the  first  w  ere  found  to  weigh  40  grains,  those  in  the 
SLTOiid  180  grains  j  and  those  in  the  third  188  grains.^  Thus 
ii  appeareil  that  five  grains  of  tliesc  constituent  salts  of  urine, 
were  capable  of  more  than  quadrupling  the  produce.  The 
negligence  of  many  farmers,  iii  sullering  this  valuable  nianure 
to  drain  away,  is  justly  reprehended,  hut  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  be  aw  are  that,  among  agriculturists  w  ho  pretend  to  sci¬ 
ence,  it  is  an  object  of  attention  ;  that  it  is  soaked  up  with  straw, 
ike.  in  a  dung-yard,  or  else  conducted  into  a  pit  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  deposited.  From  other  experiments  the  phos^ 

phorata  appears  greatly  preferable. 

XXIX.  Isctlcr  from  Dr.  Campbell  of  Fort  Marlboroughy  to 
Ijord  Carrington y  dated  Sth  Marchy  1804.  This  letter  contams 
in  account  of  tlic  cultivation  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  in  Su¬ 
matra,  since  their  importation,  in  1798,  from  Banda.  Their 
success  has  been  complete,  and  w  ill  we  trust  prove  an  impor¬ 
tant  national  benefit.  Neither  plant  flourishes  in  Bengal.  Dr. 
C.  reenmmends  the  trial  in  Jamaica. 

XXXI.  On  pot  a  toe  fa  Hows  y  by  John  Coles  y  Esq.  We  r^ 
member  seeing  this  paper  printed  in  a  separate  form  for  pri¬ 
vate  circulation.  The  practice  submitted  is  as  follows. 

‘  Plough  a  wheat  fallow  in  two  bout  ridges.  In  the  furrow  put  some 
dung,  on  that  dung  place  the  potatoe  sets,  and  then  plough  a  bout  on 
them,  a  ridge  tlius  formed,  gives  a  double  portion  of  earth  for  the  plant 
to  grow  in,  and  it  has  the  ben.  fit  of  the  dung  to  root  in.  Thii  applies 
to  that  part  of  the  land  which  bears  the  crop,  and  which  will  form  so 
many  rows.  The  remaining  part  of  the  land  wiii  torm  so  many  alleys,  In 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  common  operation  of  the  plough  will 
make  the  fallow  ;  and  thus  crop  and  fallow  be  had  without  injury  to 
tile  land.  The  fallow  will  even,  in  most  cases,  be  amended,  from  the  cir- 
cumst4inceof  some  little  additional  trouble,  whicl.,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  po¬ 
tatoe  crop,  will  be  bestowed  by  the  farmer,  beyond  the  tillage  he  usually 
gives  to  the  summer  fallow,  and  hence  two  crops,  the  immediate  food  of 
man,  may  be  had  within  the  same  tillage.” 

XXX II.  Seminary  for  agricultural  education  y  by  Sir  Henry 
yaiascur  'y  Burt,  A  village  school  at  Melbourne,  in  Yorkshire, 
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just  diffidence,  has  suppressed  his  name.  W’c  feel  no  Lind  of 
curiosity  to  know  it. 

XXII.  Obsei'vations  on  manures^  by  Alan  M.^'Cmiochk^  Ks^, 
imo  Isord  Mcadowbank .  1^11050  consist  principally  of  strictures 

on  some  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Somerville,  in  his  Out'* 
lines  of  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  manures,  for  the  proposed 
jreneral  report  of  the  Board  of  Acjriculturc.  Lord  M.’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  just  and  highly  dcservinp;  of  attention.  He  depre¬ 
cates  the  practice  recommended  in  the  Outline,  that  dunghills 
should  be  constructed  in  a  way  to  favour  complete  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  that  only  the  fennenUrd  residuum  should  be  applied 
to  the  soil  ;  on  the  contrary  he  recommends  the  dung  to  Ik! 
usi^d  when  very  imperfectly  fermented,  yet  when  the  process 
is  going  on  with  such  vigour,  as  to  continue,  after  mixture 
with  the  soil,  till  it  is  completed.  We  could  wish  to  give  an 
extended  account  of  this  paper ;  but  we  must  be  content  with 
rccomincuding  a  perusal  of  it  to  every  practical  farmer. 

XXI II.  On  the  etdture  of  Beans y  by  J.  C.  Cimvciiy  Esq. 
recommends  cutting  of  beans,  while  in  a  perfect  fresh  and 
green  state. 

XXV.  A  short  account  of  the  disease  in  coruy  called  the 
blight y  the  niUdcxCy  and  the  rusty  with  plates y  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  This  account  having  beea  separately  printed,  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  first  Vol.  p.  538,  to  which  we  refer,  lu  .another 
part  of  the  eoinnuinicatiou,  however,  we  find  a  statement 
corroborating  Sir  Joseph’s  opinion  that  the  blighted  <grain 
will  probably  serve  as  ivell  for  seed-corn,  as  the  jilumjiest 
and  fairest  sample.  Several  experiments,  tvith  similar 
success,  have  occurred  within  our  knowledtre.  In  tiiis  state- 
nient  Mr.  \V.  Lurtis,  of  judiciously  remarks,  that 

before  seed  of  this  description  is  hazarded  for  a  crop,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  advisaMe  to  plant  a  few’ grains  of  it  in  a  garden  pot,* 
in  a  warm  situation,  hy  way  of  trial.  'Lhe  advantage  of  using 
such  seed  is  two-fold  ;  as  a  less  quantity  will  s(!ed  the  land,  in 
the  proportion,  perhaps,  of  two  to  three,  and  the  plump  fari¬ 
naceous  corn  is  preserved  fur  cousunqition. 

XXVI.  K.rpcnmcnts  on  Agriculture y  htf  Me.  John  Weighty 
of  Pickworfhy  Rniland'ihire.  'I'hcsc  arc  experiments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  comparative  cllecis  of  long  straw  dung,  rotten  dung, 
and  burnt  straw ,  in  a  course  of  crops,  which  being  not  yet 
hnislicil,  the  communic.ition,  though  interesting,  is  premature. 

XXV 11.  On  thcrcire-worniy  by  Thomas  Marshaniy  Esq.  Mr. 
M.  here  communicates,  from  the  transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Sweiien,  a  memoir  on  the  natural  history  of 


^  It  nwy  Icu.cd  more  s])ccdily  in  wutcr.  Rtv. 
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tlip  wirc-wornK  This  insrct  is  tlie  larva  of  the  elaler  segctis^ 
and  continues  in  the  ^riih  state  for  five  years.  No  eflicieiit 
mode  is  proposed  for  its  destruction  ;  the  discovery  of  which 
would  he  one  of  the  hie;hest  benefits  conferred  on  agriculture. 

XXV 111.  E xperini aits  u'lth  urine  as  a  numire^  6y  Dr,  Bel¬ 
cher,  Three  tiouer-pots,  holding  about  u  ipiart  each,  were 
filled  with  sifted  gravel  from  Epping  Forest.  One  was  left  un- 
tnamnvtl,  a  second  wasmanurcu  with  five  grains  of  soda  phos- 
phorata,  and  tlie  third  with  five  grains  of  ammonia  phosphorata. 
Five  seeds  of  garden  cress  w'cre  sown,  and  grew  in  each  pot. 
After  forty  seven  days  the  experiment  was  finished  ;  the 
plants  in  the  first  were  found  to  weigh  40  grains,  those  in  the 
second  180  grains,  and  those  in  the  third  188  grains.  Tlius 
ii  appeareil  that  five  grains  of  these  constituent  salts  of  urine, 
were  caj)able  of  more  than  quadrupling  the  produce.  The 
negligence  of  many  farmers,  in  sulVering  this  valuable  manure 
to  tlraiii  away,  is  justly  reprehended,  but  the  writer  docs  not 
hocinto  be  aware  that,  among  agriculturists  who  pretend  to  sci* 
ence,  it  is  an  object  of  attention  ;  that  it  is  soaked  up  w'ith  straw, 
ike.  in  a  dnng-yard,  or  else  conducted  into  a  pit  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  deposited.  From  other  experiments  tlie  phos* 

phorafa  appears  greatly  preferable. 

XXIX.  Letlcr  from  Dr,  Campbell  of  Fort  Marlbormighy  to 
Jjord  CarriftL^foyiy  dated  5th  March  j  1804.  This  letter  contains 
tn  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  in  Su¬ 
matra,  since  their  importation,  in  1798,  from  Banda.  Their 
success  has  been  complete,  and  w  ill  we  trust  prove  an  impor¬ 
tant  national  benefit.  Neither  plant  fiourishes  in  Bengal.  Dr. 
C.  recommends  the  trial  in  .Jamaica. 

XXXI.  On  pot  a  toe  fa  lions  y  by  John  Cotes  y  Esq,  We  re¬ 
member  seeing  this  paper  printed  in  a  separate  form  for  pri¬ 
vate  eirculation.  The  practice  submitted  is  as  follows. 

‘  Plough  a  w'heat  fallow  in  two  bout  ridges.  In  the  furrow  put  some 
dung,  on  that  dung  place  the  potatoe  sets,  and  then  plough  a  bout  oa 
them,  a  ridge  thus  formed,  gives  a  double  portion  of  earth  for  the  plant 
to  grow  in,  and  it  has  tlie  be  n  fit  of  the  dung  tj  root  in.  This  applies 
to  that  part  ot  the  land  which  bears  the  crop,  ni  '.  which  will  form  so 
many  rows.  I’he  remaining  part  of  the  land  wlii  toiin  so  many  alleys,  in 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  common  op<r.<tian  of  die  plough  will 
make  the  tallow  ;  and  thus  crop  and  fallow  be  had  without  injury  to 
die  land,  'Plie  fallow  will  even,  in  most  cases,  be  amended,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  some  litde  additional  trouble,  whicl*,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  po¬ 
tatoe  cro]),  will  be  bestowed  by  the  farmer,  beyond  the  tillage  he  usually 
gives  to  the  summer  fallow,  and  hence  two  crops,  the  immediate  food  of 
man,  may  be  had  within  the  same  tillage.’* 

XXXII.  Seminary  for  agricultural  cducatiorty  by  Sir  Henry 
I  avascury  Barf,  A  village  school  at  iVlclbourne,  in  Yorkshire, 
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has  L(’cmi  cstahiisliod  i)y  Sir  llt'iny,  uniiin^  to  tlic  common  in- 
structiun  ill  reading  aiul  u riling,  praciical  lessons  in  garden, 
ing  an  I  a**  rienltnre,  on  an  acre  of  gronntl. 

XXX 11 1.  cotlagc-urccn^  Sir  C\  Jlaztkins.  a 

XXXIV.  0)1  the  tonn  of  aninudsy  in/  IJcury  Cline;  Esq, 
^Snrocon.  Mi\  (\  iveommeiuls,  in  c  ro>sing  id  breeds,  that,  of 
llie  varietii*H  usetl,  the  tt;nia)e should  be  proportionally  larger 
l!*an  tin*  male,  "^riie  gri*at  iniprovemenl  of  the  breed  of  horse# 
in  Kngland  is  uttributctl  to  cro.ssing  with  the  diminutive  stallions 
ol  Jhirbary  and  Arabia  ;  while  tiic  introduction  of  Klainlers 
mares  has  been  etptally  advantaj^^r'ous  in  liie  breed  of  earU 
horses  Instances  die  adduced  in  which  a  contrary  practice 
app(‘ar>  to  have  been  very  injurious.  Attempts  to  improve  the 
native  ammals  of  the  country,  by  any  plan  of  crossing,  sliould 
l>e  made  \\iili  great  caution,  for  irreparabh*  mischief  may  arise 
lioin  a  inistuken  practice  exteiisividy  pursued.  In  conclusion, 
Mr  (  line  remarks  that  it  is  wrotig  to  enlarge  a  native  breed  of 
animals,  tor  in  proportitm  to  their  increase  of  size,  they  bc^. 
come  worse  in  l(»rm,  less  hardy,  and  more  subject  to  disease, 
I  lie  paper  contains  many  nsetui  hints,  and  we  larcommend  the 
yhole  ot  it  to  tile  seritius  consideration  of  all  who  make  brrx'd- 
ing  ''tock  an  olijcct  ot  their  attention. 

\Ve  have  now  gone  tliroitgli  the  multifarioes  contents  of 
this  volmne  ;  ami  our  renders  will  sec  that  we  have  found  much 
to  approve,  and  something  to  condemn  ;  but  [lerhaps  the  most 
r'bvioe,i  rema»k  is  that  tiie  compiler  has  uscil  the  hoe  of  selec- 
tive  judgemeiU  with  far  too  little  diligence.  It  would  be  vain 
to  <*\pt  ei  that  till*  uyle  should  be.  materially  improved,  hut  it 
may  be  n  iju  retl  of  him,  as  a  duty  to  the*  Boarxl  and  to  the 
i  ublie,  to  ri'ject  such  co>nmuuication.^  as  contain  nothing  new 
or  import  nt.  ^ 


Art.  III.  '/he  Piinhcf  ScLthiniU  with  other  Poems,  ly  James  Grahamr, 
^rn.  j)]).  Price  7s».  Longman  5c  Co.  London.  Plackwood, 

hdinburgh,  IbOn 

K  ar  *  pleased  to  rv  cogni/;'  in  Mr.  (irahame  the  anony- 
inoe  ;  anilior  ct  ‘ 'flu*  Sabbath  ispcciallv,  astherapid 
sale  ot  threi*  e  litmns  c  l  that  poem  has  sanctioned  the  praise, 
wbh  wlii'  h  w  e  a.mounia*di  it.  in  an  early  stage  of  our  labours. 
(L.  K.  I.  •);>  f  )  \\  o  congratnlate  our  readers  on  the  posses¬ 

sion  ol  anotlier  ]>nh!icaiio*i  ol  this  raia*. nnd  valnahlo  descrip* 
tion;  invNhieh  einiii  'iit  tah'iits  appear  advant  igconslv  miiled 
to  a  vein  ol  >erousiiess  a:.d  devotion.  Part  of  this  work  is  tie- 
<licati*d  to  >aeivd  sul.jeels  ;  the  ehoiee  is  honourable  to  the 
poc: ;  and  w  c  aru  w  illing  to  believe  that  the  same  happy  spirit  of 
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piety,  which  they  express,  is  predominant  in  his  meditations  ; 
bocuu>e  it  is  evident,  not  merely  m  pieces  wdicre  propriety  ilc- 
inaiuls  if,  but  in  the  longer  poem  which  denominates  the  vo- 

lumc.  ...  •  I  r, 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  new';  and  the  aiunor  has  dis- 

nlaved  his  ingenuity,  in  discovering  novelty  among  llte  ob- 
[ccts  to  wbicli  we  art*  most  familiar,  lie  lias  m»t  wandered  hi 
st'arch  of  it  to  the  shores  of  Mexico,  or  the  caves  ot  Domda- 
hicl ;  hut  he  has  opened  in  our  own  country,  at  our  ow  i)  doors, 
a  valuable  luiHc,  w  hich  wt*  liopc  he  will  eontiuueto  v\<u*k,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  exhausting  it.  It  is  a  sutiject  w  hich  allords  an  ample 
scope  for  descriptive  talent,  and  retptires  an  aninvited  and  ob- 
scrvaiu  Uvlmirer  of  nature.  Such  are  Mr.  Grabame’s  peculiar 
qualifications.  He  is  remarkable  for  minuteness  and  aceuraey  ot 
(Idincaiion  ;  bis  pictures  infallibly  revive  our  recollection  of 
scenes  that  are  past,  and  possess  that  distinctive  truth  ot  repre¬ 
sentation,  w  hich  cannot  he  maintained  either  in  pot.'try  or  in 
painting  hy  acivatioii  of  the  fancy. 

(ioverntid  hv  feeling  and  habit,  rather  than  by  theory  or  pre¬ 
judice,  Mr.  Graliame  appears  to  liave  derived,  trom  his  attaeh- 
iiicnt  to  rural  scenerv,  a  di’cided  aversion  to  the  refinements  ot 
civilized  life  ;  and  ho  constantly  manilests  a  warm  jireJilectioii 
for  the  wildness  of  uncultivated  nature,  as  wcW  in  tV-  moral, 
as  in  the  physical  world.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  this 
feeling  w'ith  fondness,  till  at  length  he  submits  to  its  inlhienee 
with  iiK'onsideratc  and  implicit  obedience.  A  warm  Irieiul  to 
univerNal  happiness,  be  cunneets  it  indissolubly  with  univer¬ 
sal  fr(*c(loin.  Hence  he  r<*gariis  the  pm'seeiuion  ot  partridges, 
aiul  of  covenanters,  with  emotions  scarcely  dissimiliir.  He  is 
(lci‘ply  affected,  not  only  with  the  horrors  ot  die  slave,  traile, 
but  with  iIk*  captivity  of  a  lark,  the  imprisoimumt  oi  a  eiiild 
in  a  cotton  mill,  or  tlie  impressment  ot  a  sailor  ;  and  he.  wastes 
lii.s  iiidi'inat ion  snecessivelv  on  tlu*  conversion  ol  a  Ions’  uito 
a  lawn,  of  inanv  farms  into  lew',  ol  two  kingdooi.>  *in(» 
one.  ()ii  sotiie.  of  lliese  points  weiidly  agriui  w'ith  nim,  thou;  h 
tve  conceive*  tii.it  tin*  o’pinioii  ♦;xprej*‘>eo  on  (''thers  n  mcorr  it 
aad  a'ti'geihcr  iiitrn>*ive.  \  et  ;\s  he  always  edmses  tlie  poet  ic'd 
suii*  of  till*  (piestion,  w  n  are  not  ilisposeil  to  coriti'iid  w  uh  iiim  ;  il 
not  tor  t}iennK->eto  hi*  ahv.iys  groping  h  ’  ih.it  lin  •  ion  i..c- 
ciir.tte  reasoning  lias  deserdnd,  nor  do  we  r.i’v.iy-'  wi?.!i^  to  re- 
inejnher  it  ourselvo.  Ileadi  v  wind  1  w'r*  yi*  lo  our  te»  on'*  t  » 
lier  enelKiiitmentN,  and  lollow  t»'*r  learicssly  i*’  rmr  iia;)]*y  reve- 
ru  ^ that  we  sin  old  not  adopt  licrsugg '.^tion  in  (•:  ei:  •,  , 
b’.c.  t  b  il  t  he  momeiil  ol  eilort  woobi  ilisii  -y  th-  iiin  c.m,  aint 
rec.'d  e.s  Irom  the  error  into  whiidi  .she  iiad  bjtr^fve.d  n.s 

M  c.  proci’ed  ij  .stale  tin*  content..  ui  tms  nueiv  >inig  vo.ume. 
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has  Ik’cii  cslaV)iis!ioil  t)y  Sir  lU'm  v,  uniiinj;  lo  t!ic  common  in¬ 
struction  in  rcatiint;  and  writing,  practical  lessons  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  ;i»’!  icjihun*,  on  an  acre  of  groniul. 

XXXllI.  A  cotlagc-orccn,  Sir  C.  lluukins,  W  ith  a 

XXXIV.  On  (he  form  of  animals^  In/  Ilriiry  Clinoy  Esq, 
Su  f'i^ion.  Mi*.  (\  rcconmiends,  in  crn>sing  id’  breeds,  that,  of 
the  varieties  used,  the  ftmiale should  be  proportionally  larger 
than  till*  male.  I'lie  gri*at  improvement  of  the  breed  of  hoi>e# 
in  Knghmd  is  attributed  to  crossing  with  tiu*  diminutive  stallions 
ol  Jhirbary  and  Arabia  ;  while  tlic  introduction  ol  Flainiers 
mares  has  been  eipially  ailvantaj^eous  in  the  breed  of  carU 
Itoises  Instances  die  adduced  in  which  a  contrary  ])ractice 
app(‘ar>  to  have  been  verv  injurious, 
native  animals  of  the  enuntrv,  by  any 
l>e  made  w  iih  creat  caution,  for  irrep; 

Iioin  a  mistaken  t>nictice i‘Xteusi\ idv  pursui*il.  In  conclusion, 
Mr  (  line  rinnarks  that  it  is  wrong  to  enlarge  a  native  breed  of 
animals,  for  in  proportion  to  tiicir  increase  of  size,  they  be¬ 
come  wor.se  in  f<wm,  less  hardy,  and  more  subject  to  disease, 
T'h(‘  paper  contains  many  usefui  hints,  and  we  ritcommenil  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  serious  considi'ration  of  all  who  make  brtred- 
iiig  ''tock  an  object  ol  their  attention. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  nudtifarioes  contents  of 
tills  vohrne  ;  ami  our  readers  will  sec  that  we  have  found  mucli 
to  approve,  ami  something  to  condemn  ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
*>bvim»h  remark  is  that  tiie  compiler  has  used  the  hoe  of  selec¬ 
tive  jiuigi'ment  with  far  too  little  diligence.  It  would  he  vain 
to  «*.\pieithat  the  style  should  he.  materially  im|>roved,  hut  it 
may  be  reiju.reil  of  him,  as  a  dnlv  to  tlie  BoarKl  and  to  the 
i'ublic,  to  reji‘ci  such  eomnnmieation.- as  contain  nothing  new’ 
or  import  nt. 

Art.  111.  'I hf  nirdtcf  ScLthir.d^  with  other  Poems,  by  James  Grahamr, 
Svo.  j)p.  ‘2  to.  Pi  ice  7».  Longman  Sc  Co.  London.  lilackwood, 
Edinburgh,  IbOo. 

ar  •  ph*ascd  lo  rv  eogni/e  in  Mr.  (irahame  tlie  anony- 
moo  •.author  cf  ‘  'Mte  Sahb  ith  ispecially,  aslhe  rapid 
sale  of  tlnee  e  litinns  cf  that  poem  has  sanctioned  the  praise, 
with  wiro’b  w e  a.monneedi  it.  in  an  early  stage,  of  our  labours. 
(L.  K.  I.  s’i  i- )  e  congratu 
sioii  of  ancejier  puhlicailon  of 
tit)t»  ;  inwliich  emiii  nit  talents 
to  a  M-iii  t»f  >e!'n)itsuess  a:.d  devotion.  Part  ot  this  work  is  tie- 
(lieat v*d  tt»  -acred  snl  jeels  ;  the  ehoiee  is  honourable  to  the 
poo*. ;  and  w  c  aro  w  iliing  to  believe  that  the  same  happy  spirit  of 


ate  our  readers  on  the  posses- 
this  ran'. nml  valuable  deserip* 
aooear  advanfmeottslv  uuiietl 
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piotv, 'vhicli  they  express,  is  predominant  in  iiis  meditations  ; 
hi'can>e  it  is  cvidciit,  m>t  merely  m  pirces  where  propri(*ty  de¬ 
mands  it,  but  in  the  longer  poem  which  denominates  ihc  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  new;  and  the  author  lias  dis¬ 
played  his  ingenuity,  in  diseovm'iug  ftovehv  among  the  ob- 
|(Tts  to  which  we  an‘ most  familiar,  lie  has  not  wandereil  in 
st'areh  of  it  to  the  shores  of  Mexico,  or  the  eaves  ot  Domda- 
uiel ;  hut  hf‘  has  opened  in  our  own  country,  at  our  on  n  doors, 
a  valuable  mine,  which  \vv  Iropc  he  will  continue  to  w^n  k,  wit!i- 
out  fear  of  exhausting  it.  It  is  a  sut»iect  which  allords  an  Pniplc 
scope  for  descriptive  talent,  and  retpiires  an  animated  aiui  ob¬ 
servant  avimirer  of  nature.  Such  are  Mr.  GrahameVs  pe<*uiiar 
(jiialificatiofis.  lie  is  remarkable  for  minuteness  and  accuracy  ot 
(ii'lineation  ;  his  pictures  infallibly  revive  our  rccoileetlon  ot 
scenes  that  are  past,  and  possess  that  distinctive  truth  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  wfticli  cannot  be  maintained  either  in  poetry  or  in 
painting  by  acreatioii  of  the  fancy. 

(ioverned  by  feeling  and  habit,  rather  than  by  theory  or  pre¬ 
judice,  Mr.  Grahame  appixirsto  have  derived,  from  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  rural  scenery,  a  decided  aversion  to  the  refinements  ot 
civdized  life;  and  ho  constantly  manifests  a  warm  predilection 
for  the  wildness  of  uncultivated  nature,  as  well  in  the  moral, 
as  in  the  physical  world.  He  seems  to  have  chen.sheil  this 
leeliing  with  tondness,  till  at  lengtli  he  submits  to  its  influence 
with  in(  (nisiderate  atid  implicit  obedience.  A  warm  Ineiul  to 
universal  happiness,  he  comntets  it  indissolubly  with  univer¬ 
sal  lr(‘e(loni.  1  Icnce  he  regarils  the  persecinioii  ol  partridges, 
and  ot  covenanters,  with  emotions  scarcely  dissiiiiil.ir.  He  is 
deeply  alfeeted,  not  only  with  t he  horrors  of  »he  slave.  trad<*, 
hut  w ith  the  <*aptivity  of  a  lark,  the  impris»»omeMt  r>i  a  ejfihl 
in  a  cotton  mill,  or  the  iinpressmeiit  of  a  sailor  ;  ati  i  hi*  wastes 
Ihs  indi'j nat ion  snecessividy  on  the  eonversinii  of  a  Ions’  nito 
a  lawn,  of  many  farms  into  few,  ol'  two  kingdooi^  i.uo 
().i  so’.ne  oi*  tliese  points  wefnllv  agree,  ^l  itli  him,  ihou'  h 
we  eoncei  Vi*  t iiat  tlie  opinion  «;.\prcsscvi  on  fwhers  isiiieeri  •! 
and  ah('geil»er  intrusive.  Vet  ;\s  he  alwavs  ehnses  f)»e  p.;eiir*d 
Nid.e  ot  tt»(' (pe’stion,  w o  are  not  liisposed  to  conten  !  with  ijiiii;lt 
i*'  not  tor  t!u*  nnise  to  be  alw.iV''  groping  r  ih.d  Im  •  '  nu  •  ..i  . 
cin'iite  r<*asoning  has  destn  died,  nor  do  \\e  .rvay^  wir.fi  to  re- 
iiH’inner  it  onr.selvi's.  Ib*adi  v  wmiM  wi*  \  i  io  <»nr  n  •  !ue>  to 
her  euelianimeiits,  and  follow  Ii-t  fearlessly  in  our  n  ip]»y  reve- 
fu  ^ ;  (•  •rtain  that  weshenldnot  adopt  lier  sugg-wunn^  in  )  •;  et:  ,  , 
ha’ 1  h  il  the  monienl  ol  eriori  woi.in  ilisii».»  tli  liiu  n,  aiiit 
rei*:d  i:s  irmii  the  i*rrnr  into  whiiah  she  natl  h  traye.il  ns 

e  proceed  ij  .state  tin*  cunlcni..  of  luis  hi  cis  >ung  vo.ume. 
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Grahaine’s  Birds  of  Scctland. 

The  principnl  noem  is  divided  into  three  books,  dcscrihin® 
the  followinpr  birds,  and  noticing,  iiiridentally,  their  nests, 
food,  pendiar  habitudes,  and  various  enemies.  I.  Tfu/  lark* 
nartridpe,  irorcock,  plover,  snipe,  n  ellow-hammer,  red  hrtW 
blackbird,^  tlirush,t  imnei,  <  liatfineh,  "ojtltiiu  f/ 

woodpi^con,  |i  and  (ieldt’are.  11.  i’uckoo,  swallow^  martin’ 
corncraik.  III.  kaleon,  owl,  raven,  cornif>rant,  §  ea'^le,  and 
sea-ea:rle.  * 

'I  his  plan  is  neither  complete  nor  methodical,  but  Mr. 
Grah.ime  does  not  profess  to  write  a  treatise.  ITis  di^rressioni 
arelarcroand  numerous;  lie  usually  adverts  tVo!ii  (7011  bird 
more  or  less  naturally,  to  some  event  of  ancient  or  modern  life| 
and  renders  ifieir  snHfcrings  more  interesting,  by  comnar* 
ing  them  with  the  calamities  of  mankind.  We  must  now 
lay  some  specimens  before  our  readers.  In  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  Mr.  G.  has  occasioned  us  much  embarrassment;  we 
cannot  adopt  half  the  passages  we  have  marked,  and  we  know 
not  w'hich  i4>  reliiupiish. 

The  follow  ing  will  display  his  happy  minuteness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  almost  every  word  is  a  picture. 

♦  With  earliest  spring,  while  yet  the  wheaten  blade 
Scarce  s  loots  above  thi-  new-fallen  shower  of  snow, 

The  skylark’s  note,  in  short  excursion,  warble^  ; 

Yes!  even  amid  the  day-obscuiing  faM, 

Tvr  mark'd  |.*3  wing  winnowing  the  teatliery  flakes. 

In  widely-circling  horizontal  flight. 

but,  wht-n  the  season  genial  smiles,  he  towers 

In  loftier  poise,  v  it  sweeter  fuller  pipe,  - 

Chearing  t.'  c  ploughman  at  his  fup  ow  end, — 

7  he  wi  lie  '  e  clears  the  share,  os  listenin  leans 
I  ^pon  his  paddle-staff,  and,  witli  raised  hand. 

Shadows  his  haJhshut  eyes,  striving  to  scan 

The  songster  melting  in  tlie  flood  of  liglit.’  2. 5, 

Oiir  next  snccimon  is  of  a  hijrluM'  order ;  it  alludes  to  the 
^0} iOck y  «iud  desprihes  the  day  011  which  the  sportsuKDi  (utiuwl 
IS  roused  from  his  torpid  state. 

*  Low  in  the  east,  the  purple  tinge  of  dawn 
Steals  unu  ard  o’er  the  clouds  ti.at  overliang 
The  welkin’s  verge.  Upon  the  mountain  side, 

The  wakening  covey  quit  their  mother’s  wing, 


•  Here  called,  the  M;*rle.  f  Mavis.  J  S’ ilfa.  ||  Cushat 
y  Some  ornithologists  ust‘ the  name  coriwjn/  in  preference.  I^ewin 

\  ol.  \i.  Latham,  Gen,  Synnjis,  Vol.  vi.  Joanson  says  C9rm9* 
rantf  cerrwj  munrtrtj* 
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♦  ♦ 

'  And  spread  around  :  Lost  in  the  mist,^ 

T  hey  hear  her  call,  and,  quick  returning,  bless 
A  mot ’tier’s  eye.  Meantime,  the  sportsman  keen 
Comes  forth  ;  and,  heedless  of  the  winning  smile 
Of  infant  da^y  plea^ng  on  mercy s  sidey 
Anticipates,  with  eager  joy,  the  sum 
Of  slaughter,  that,  ere  evening  hour,  he’ll  boast 
To  have  achieved  ;--tnd  many  a  gory  wing, 

Ere  evening  hour,  exultingly  he  secs, 

Drop,  fluttering,  ’mid  the  hcathf— *mid  the  hush^ 

Beneath  whose  blooms  the  brooding  mother  sat, 

Till  round  her  she  beheld  her  downy  young. 

•  At  last  mild  twilight  veils  the  insatiate  eye. 

And  stops  the  game  of  death.  1  he  frequent  shot 

Rcsounas  no  more:  Silence  again  resumes 
Her  lonely  reign ;  save  that  the  mother  s  call 
Is  heard  reheated  ofty  a  plaintive  note! 

Mournful  she  gathers  in  her  brood,  dispersed 
By  savage  sport,  and  o’er  die  remnant -spreads 
I'ondly  her  wings;  close  nestling  ’ncath  her  breast, 

They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms,  pfi*  15.  16. 

Several  lines,  even  in  this  fine  passage,  arc  teebic  and  auk- 
ward  ;  and  unfortunately  Mr.  Grahame’s  negligences  occur  most 
frtMjueiitly  at  tbc  close  of  the  paragraphs,  where  they  are  most 
obvious,  and  extend  into  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  expression. 
'I  he  reader  is  freipiently  compelled  to  deplore  his  want  of 
care,  or  of  taste;  when  instead  ot  the  impressive  termination 
which  his  mind  and  his  car  had  antieipatetl,  he  finds  hiiuself  in 
possession  of  a  dull  thought  in  union  with  a  miserable  cadeime. 
In  a  poem  of  scanty  merit,  this  would  be  a  fatal  defect,  iii  Mr. 
Crahame  s  it  is  uot  less  evident,  nut  it  is  more  easily  pardoned. 
Vet  the  genuine  talent  he  discovers,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  atone  for  deficiency  in  interior  (piaiificatioiis,  should  have 
derived  from  their  aid  an  accession  ot  beauty  and  intluencc, 
^Ve  value  a  iliamoiid,  however  ill  set;  but  instead  ol  allowing  the 
jeweller  to  urge  its  intrinsic  worth,  in  excuse  tor  Ins  neglect, 
wc  reproach  him  for  bestowing  so  little  eai‘*  on  a  gem  that  so 
well  deserv  ed  it.  These  strictures  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Grahame’s  poetry;  his  veiVification,  though  too 
otiLMi  weak,  laborious,  and  uncouth,  is  more  generally  elegant 
and  hannouious,  and,  in  some  instances,  gratifies  our  utmost 
wish,  in  the  Birds  of  ^^otland,  it  possesses  an  original,  uniform, 
and  appropriate  character;  in  the  Uuiiil  Calendar,  it  is  more 
finished;  in  the  Biblical  Pictures,  it  varies,  at  one  tune  as¬ 
suming  the  dignified  march  of  Milton,  at  another,  the  iniauliuc 
softnc!^  of  Sviuthey.  We  would  r«comuicud  the  former  as  by 
far  the  preferable  study. 
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'f?i4  Grahamt’s  Birds  of  Sect  land. 

The  principnl  noem  is  diviiled  into  ihrcc  books,  dcscribinj^ 
the  following;  birds, and  noticinj^,inciiUiitally,  tlieir nests,  oc:^s, 
food,  per»\liar  habitudes,  and  various  onemies,  1.  The  lark, 
iiartridpe,  ^orcock,  plover,  snipe,  y  ellow-baininer,  red  breast, 
olackbird,*  thrush, t  wren,  linne  t,  «*hathnch,  ];  j;oiiihiu‘h, 
woodpis^con,  |i  and  fieldtare.  11.  i’uckoo,  swallow,  martin, 
corncraik.  III.  FaUu)!!,  owl,  raven,  coriimrant,  §  ea»»le,  and 
sra-ea^le. 

This  plan  is  neither  complete  nor  methodical,  but  Mr. 
Grail. line  does  not  profess  to  write  a  treatise.  iTis  digressions 
are  lar^e  and  numerous;  he  iiNUally  adverts  tVoiii  each  bird, 
more  or  less  naturally,  to  some  event  of  ancientor  modern  life, 
and  renders  their  snHTcrings  more  interesting,  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  the  calamities  of  mankind.  We  must  now 
lay  some  specimens  before  our  readers.  In  the  execution  of 
this  duty,  Mr.  G.  has  occasioned  us  much  emharrassment ;  we 
cannot  atiopt  half  the  passages  we  have  marked,  undue  know 
not  which  rcliiupiish. 

The  follow  ing  will  display  his  happy  minuteness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  almost  every  word  is  a  picture. 

♦  With  earliest  spring,  while  yet  the  wheaten  blade 
Scarce  shoots  above  thi-  new-fallen  shower  of  snow, 

The  skylark’s  note,'  in  short  excursion,  warbler  ; 

Yes!  even  amid  the  day-obscuung  l.dl, 

I’ve  mark'd  l.»3  wing  winnowing  the  ieadiery  flakes. 

In  widely-circling  horizontal  flight. 

But,  when  the  season  genial  smiles,  he  towers 
In  loftier  poise,  v  It  sweeter  fuller  pipe, 

Chcaring  t!  e  ploughman  at  his  fun  ow  end, — 

The  wi  lie  '  e  clears  the  share,  or,  listenin  leans 
ITpon  his  paddle-staff,  and,  witli  raised  hand. 

Shadows  his  half-shut  eyes,  striving  to  scan 

The  songster  melting  in  tlic  flood  of  liglit.*  jtfi,  2.  .1, 

Our  next  specimen  is  of  a  higher  order ;  it  alludes  to  the 
forrocky  and  describes  the  day  on  which  the  sportsman  animal 
is  roused  from  iiis  toi  jiid  state. 

*  Low  in  the  east,  the  purple  tln^e  of  dawn 
Steals  upward  o’er  t.ic  clouds  that  overr.ang 
Tlie  welkin’s  verge.  Upon  the  mountain  side, 

The  wakening  covey  quit  tV.eir  mother’s  wing, 


•  Here  called,  the  Merle,  f  Mavis.  J  S'  ilfa.  ||  Cushat 
i  Some  ornithologists  use  the  name  corvorant  in  preference.  I-a'Win 
\'ol.  vi.  Latham,  Gew,  S^nops,  Vol.  vi.  Joanson  says  ccrm#t 
rantf  cerrwj  mannrtj. 
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'  And  spread  around  :  Lost  in  the  mist» 

1  hey  hear  her  call»  and,  quick  R‘tumin(^,  bless 
A  mother’s  eye.  Meantime,  the  sportsman  keen 
Comes  forth  ;  and,  heedless  9/  the  wiftning  smile 
Of  infant  d*i^^  pleading  on  merefs  side^ 

Anticipates,  with  eager  joy,  the  sum 
Of  slaughter,  that,  ere  evening  hour,  he’ll  boast 
To  have  achieved ; — and  many  a  gory  wing. 

Ere  evening  hour,  exultingly  he  secs. 

Drop,  fluttering,  ’mid  the  heathr— *mid  the  hush^ 

Beneath  whose  blooms  the  brooding  mother  sat. 

Till  round  her  she  beheld  her  downy  young. 

•  At  last  mild  twilight  veils  the  insatiate  eye. 

And  stops  the  game  of  death.  I  he  frequent  shot 

Resounds  no  more:  Silence  again  resumes 
Her  lonely  reign ;  save  that  the  mother's  call 
Is  heard  reheated  oft^  a  plaintive  note  / 

Mournful  she  gathers  in  her  brood,  dispersed 
By  savage  sport,  and  o’er  tlie  remnant -spreads 
l  ondly  her  wings;  close  nestling  ’neath  her  breast. 

They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purjde  blooms.’  pfu  15.  16. 

Several  lines,  even  in  this  fine  passage,  are  feeble  and  auk- 
nard ;  and  unfortunately  Mr.  Grahame’s  negligences  occur  most 
frequently  at  the  close  of  the  paragraphs,  where  they  are  most 
obvious,  and  extend  into  the  sentiment  as  w'ell  as  the  expression, 
'l  lie  reader  is  freipiently  compelled  to  deplore  his  want  of 
care,  or  of  taste;  when  instead  of  the  impressive  termination 
uliieh  his  mind  and  his  ear  had  anticipated,  he  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  a  dull  thought  in  union  with  a  miserable  cadence. 
In  a  poem  of  scanty  merit,  tiiis  would  be  a  fatal  defect;  in  Mr. 
f  »r:iliaine’s  it  is  not  less  evident,  nut  it  is  more  easily  pardoned. 
Vet  tiie  genuine  talent  he  discovers,  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  atone  for  deficiency  in  inferior  (|naiifications,  should  have 
derived  from  tlieir  aid  an  accession  of  beauty  and  influence, 
^Ve  value  a  diamond,  however  ill  set;  but  instead  ol  allowing  the 
jeweller  to  urge  its  intrinsic  worth,  in  excuse  for  Ins  neglect, 
"c  reproach  him  for  bestowing  so  little  care  on  a  gem  that  so 
"ell  deserved  it.  These  strictures  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
"hole  of  Mr.  Grahaine’s  poetry;  his  versification,  though  too 
olteii  weak,  laborious,  and  uncouth,  is  more  generally  elegant 
and  harmonious,  and,  in  some  instances,  gratifies  our  utmost 
'vish.  Ill  the  Birds  of  Scotland,  it  possesses  an  original,  nnitonn, 
and  api)ro|)riatc  character;  in  the  Rural  ('aleudar,  it  is  *nore 
finished;  in  the  Biblical  Pictures,  it  vanes,  at  one  time  as¬ 
suming  the  dignified  march  of  Milton,  at  another,  the  inUiitinc 
‘‘'oftiicss  of  Southey.  We  would  n^comuicad  the  former  as  by 
lar  the  preferable  study. 


10^  Grahame’s  Birds  of  ScotluJid. 

Mr.  Grabame’s  diction  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and  poetical. 
He  pleads,  however,  for  the  propriety  of  using  a  Scottish  or 
old  English  word,  ‘  where  a  modern  English  synonime  did  not 
present  itself.’  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  bhnvn  is  more  ex¬ 
pressive  than  hlozvtiy  hlae  than  bhu^y  smiiidy  than  smithy,  kmrjo 
than  knoll?  Mr.  G.  n)ay  leel  some  distinction  here,  but  his 
readers  on  this  side  the  Tweed  will  not  perceive  it.  Delias 
also  used  several  otlier  words  omitted  in  the  glossary,  and  un¬ 
authorised  hy  classical  English  authority;  sne!i  as  viid::yy  trys- 

e  do  not  approve  the  application  of  iram^ 
fixedy  (p.  85)  to  the  instrument,  instead  of  the  object,  though 
we  acknowledge  it  is  .not  unprecedented.  M"e  protest  also 
against  Mr.  Grahame’s  bold  and  unnecessary  transgressions  of 
metre.  The  su|x*rnumerary  syllable,  suited  as  it  mav  be  to 
the  colloquial  dignity  ot  tragedy,  is  otfensive  in  a  compo¬ 
sition  that  demands  unaffected  sweetness  and  simplicity.  But 
not  content  with  the  range  of  eleven  syllables,  he  rambles  uil- 
fnlly  into  twelve  or  fourteen.  Some  of  his  lines  too,  through 
inattention,  we  conceive,  have  only  eight  syllables.  These 
sins,  togetlier  with  various  fal>c  r|nanti!i»^‘s,  anti  rugged  breaks, 
he  commits  in  pursuit  of  some  attractive  object,  mostly  an 
onotnatopceia,  wliich  is  not  always  worth  the  trouble,  and  cer- 
taitily  is  not  worih  the  sacrifice.  In  the  following  descriptions, 
one  ot  the  sea  eagle,  the  other  of  an  autmuHal  storm  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  reailer  will  observe  and  a])preciale,  perhaps  forgive, 
tome  of  these  anomalies. 

‘  Eofticr  she  flies  than  lirorc  •'■'r.st-hel  ^ht; 

Onward  she  fioat*^,  dieii  j)ii.ngcs  iroin  l:vr  soar 
Down  to  i'  .  ‘  s*'*'  IS  if  she  aimed  to  perch 
I'pon  the  nia;;*.\.ast  piimacle;  but  up  again 
She  mounts  Alp  high,  and,  with  her  lowered  head 
Susp*‘nded,  ey:s  die  bulging  sails,  disdains 
Their  tardy  course,  outflies  die  hurrying  rack. 

And,  disappcai  ing,  mingles  with  the  clouds.’ 

,  4  o’er  the  heath 

A  deepening  gloom  is  hun:’-;  f-om  clouds  high  piled 
On  clouds,  the  suthLr  fljsii glances  ;  the  thunder 
Rolls  far,  icwilxraled  ’nioag  the  cliffs  ; 

.  ^  ■  ■ — - - ;• - 'I'he  eagle,  sudden  smote, 

Kii.j  to  the  gr  M/vi Uneath  the  wave  • 

’^riic  sea-tow  1  j.lunges;  fast  the  rcun  descends; 

’riu*  whitened  strearu'^,  fioin  every  mountain  side, 

Ku  sh  to  diC  valley,  tinging  far  the  lake. 

Thit  what  palliation  can  be  produced  for  such  lines  as  these ^ 
which  occur  iti  ditioront  ]>arts  ot  the  volume: 

‘  riie  numerous  progeny,  clamant  for  food,  — 

Soaring  surveys  the  ethereal  volcanos,  — 
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And  over  Catfw's  tronfenced  rocky  their  courtr ;  —  ' 

New  flown,  helpless,  with  still  die  downy  tufts,— 

Is  one  bright  arch,  myriads,  myriads  of  stars  — 

Soon  followed  by  the  woodland  choir,  warbling.  — * 

Such  are  the  abatements  to  the  merit  of  this  volume,  and  to 
the  singular  pleasure  we  have  felt  in  perusing  it.  We  proceed  to 
amore^gratcfultask;and  in  adorning  our  pages  with  a  few  more 
extracts,  we  sliall  very  likely  induce  the.  reader  to  ailont  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  (irahame  has  embellished  a  novel  and  nappy 
subject,  with  great  truth  and  delicacy  of  description,  with  a 
glow  of  endearing  sensibility,  and  an  amiable  spirit  of  con¬ 
templative  devotion.  'I'be  following  passage  reminds  us  of 
those  (icligblful  lines  in  Thomson’s  hymns: 

‘  Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  &c.  ;* 

the  idea  of  which,  perliaps,  was  suggested  by  Horace’s  *  Pone 
VIC  pilaris  iibi  nulla  campis  Arbor y 

*  O,  Nature !  all  thy  seasons  please  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 

It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charms 
UnsjK'akable,  o’er  mountam,  wood,  and  stream. 

To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  choirs, 

Hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song; 

To  think  that  He,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere. 

Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky; 

To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow, 

That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  tiniest  flower;  to  herr  His  awful  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 

To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives;— 

’I'is  this  that  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  paradise. 

Ycsl  place  me  ’mid  far  strctcliing  woodless  wilds. 

Where  no  sweet  song  is  heard;  the  heath-bell  there 
W  ould  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  ^Iheel 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Surx'eythe  heavenly  vault,  by  day, — by  night, 

AVhen  glows  the  firmament  trom  pole  to  pole; 

There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim, 

7 he  heavens  declare  the  gloru  of  the  Lordy 

The  frmament  shews  forth  'tils  handy  work!*  pp,  63.  64- 

Our  next  quotation  is  copied  from  tlie  3rd  book,  which,  as  it 
describes  ravenous  birds,  very  properly  assumes  a  more  dig- 
Julicd  cliaraclcr.  The  reader  will  observe  an  impressive  fi- 
deluvof  resemblance,  in  uluiost  every  Icature  of  this  awful 
‘ieliiH-atiofi, 


7D5  Grahamc’s  Birds  of  Scotland, 

Mr.  Grabamc’s  diction  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and  poetical. 
He  pleads,  however,  for  tiic  propriety  of  using  a  Scottish  or 
old  English  word,  ‘  where  a  modern  English  synonime  did  not 
present  itself.’  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  bhi'vn  is  more  ex. 
pressive  than  blown ,  hlae  than  bhu^y  smuidy  than  smithy ^  kiunc 
than  knoll?  Mr.  G.  niay  feel  some  distinction  here,  but  hij 
readers  on  this  side  the  Tweed  will  not  perceive  it.  lie  lias 
also  used  several  other  words  omitted  in  the  glossary,  and  un¬ 
authorised  hy  classical  English  authority;  sneli  as  trys- 

tins^y  fiiVy  Siv.  We  do  not  approve  the  application  of  trutis^ 
fixedj  (p.  85)  to  the  instrument,  instead  of  the  object,  though 
we  acknowledge  it  is  not  unprecedented.  M"e  protest  also 
against  Mr.  Grahame’s  hold  and  unnecessary  transgressions  of 
metre.  The  supernumerary  syllable,  suited  as  it  may  be  to 
the  colloi|uial  dignity  of  tragedy,  is  olfensive  in  a  compo- 
bition  that  demands  unaffected  sweetness  and  simplicity.  But 
not  content  with  the  range  of  eleven  syllabies,  he  rambles  wil¬ 
fully  into  twelve  or  fourteen.  Some  of  his  lines  too,  through 
inattention,  we  conceive,  have  only  eight  syllables.  Tiiesc 
sins,  together  with  various  false  rjuantiti^'s,  and  rugged  breaks, 
he  commits  in  pursuit  of  some  attractive  object,  mostly  an 
onomatopieia,  w  liich  is  not  always  worth  the  trouble,  and  cer- 
taiidy  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  the  follow  ing  descriptions, 
one  of  the  sea  eagle,  the  other  of  an  autmuHal  storm  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  reader  will  observe  and  appreciate,  perhaps  forgive, 
tome  of  these  anomalies. 

‘  Loftier  she  flies  than  i*  vi  *  -"sr.st  height; 

Onward  she  floats,  tlu  n  jiiungcs  iro;n  !.v.r  soar 
Down  to  t'  s*"J*  IS  if  she  aimed  to  perch 
I'pon  the  n. i.ast  piimacle;  bu!  up  again 
She  mounts  Alp  high,  and,  with  her  lowered  head 
Susp*‘nded,  ev’s  tile  bulging  sails,  disdains 
T1  leir  tardy  cou’  se,  outtlies  tlie  hurrying  rack, 

And,  cliwppeai  ing,  mingles  with  the  clouds.’ 

■  - -  - *  Dark  o’er  the  heath 

A  deepening  glo<im  is  hun^r;  f-om  clouds  high  piled 
On  clouds,  thf  suddr  flj:U g'u.nccs  ;  the  thunder 
Rolls  far,  icvcdxTated  ’mong  the  cliffs  ; 

■  - - — —  'I'he  eagle,  sudden  smote, 

t<*  thr  g!  liflas;  Uneath  the  wave  * 

'riic  s.*a-fowl  j  lunges;  last  the  rain  descends; 

'I'h  •  w  hitened  strearus,  fiom  every  mountain  side. 

Rush  to  tiiC  valley,  tinging  far  the  lake. 

T>ut  wb.'dt  palliation  can  be  prodneeil  for  snch  lines  as  these  1 
which  occur  itt  different  j>arts  of  the  volume: 

‘  riie  nu’.nerous  progeny,  clamant  for  food,  — 

Soaring  surveys  the  ctheieal  volcanos,  — 
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And  over  Catfu's  irottfenced  rock^  their  course ;  — 

New  flown,  helpless,  with  still  the  downy  tufts,— 

Is  one  bright  arch,  myriads,  myriads  of  stars  — 

Soon  followed  by  the  woodland  choir,  warbling.  — * 

Such  are  the  abatements  to  the  merit  of  this  volume,  and  to 
thcsingn!;»r  pleasure  ue  have  felt  in  perusing  it.  We  proceed  to 
a  more  grateful  task  ;  and  in  adorning  our  pages  with  a  few  more 
extracts,  we  shall  very  likely  induce  the.  reader  to  adoj)t  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  (irahame  has  embellished  a  novel  and  nappy 
subject,  with  great  truth  and  delicacy  of  description,  with  a 
plow  of  endearing  sensibility,  and  an  amiable  spirit  of  con¬ 
templative  <levotion.  'I'he  following  passage  reminds  us  of 
those  delightful  Hues  in  'riiomson’s  hymns; 

‘  Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  &c.  ;* 

the  idea  of  which,  perhaps,  was  sngorested  by  Horace’s  *  Pont 
VIC  pif^n’s  uhi  nulla  campis  Arbor y  6^’c.’ 

‘  O,  Nature !  all  thy  seasons  please  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 

It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charms 
Unsj)eakable,  oVr  mountam,  wood,  and  stream. 

To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  choirs, 

Hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song; 

To  think  that  He,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere. 

Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky; 

To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow, 

That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  tiniest  llower;  to  herr  His  awful  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 

To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives;— 

’'I'is  this  that  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  paradise. 

Yes!  place  me  ^mid  far  stretching  woodless  wilds, 

\\  here  no  sweet  song  is  he.ard;  the  heath-bell  there 
\\  ould  soothe  my  wenry  sight,  and  tell  of  Theel 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
iSurvcythe  heavenly  vault,  by  day, — by  night, 

AVhen  glows  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole; 

There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim, 

The  heavens  declare  the  gloru  of  the  Lordy 

The  firmament  shews  forth  %is  handtj  workT  pp»  63.  64^ 

Oiir  next  quotation  is  copied  from  the  3rd  book,  vvbicli,  .as  it 
describes  ravetious  birds,  very  properly  assumes  a  more  dig- 
character.  The  reader  will  observe  an  impressive  fi- 
dehtyof  resemblance,  in  almost  every  feature  of  this  awful 
deiiiic;:tiori. 
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*  High  ridf*  the  moon  amid  the  fleecy  clouds. 

That  glisten,  as  tliey  float  athwart  her  disk; 

Sweet  is  the  glimjise  that,  for  a  moment,  plays 
Among  these  mouldering  pinnacitf but,  l^rkl 
That  dismal  cry!  It  is  the  wailing  owl. 

Night  long  slie  mourns,  perched  in  some  vacant  nicbe. 
Or  time-rent  crevice:  Sometimes  to  the  woods 
She  bends  her  silent,  slowly  moxing  wing. 

And  on  some  leafless  tree,  dead  of  old  age. 

Sits  watching  for  her  prey  ;  but  should  the  foot 
Of  man  intrude  into  her  solemn  shades, 

Suirtled,  he  hears  the  fragile,  breaking  branch. 

Crash  as  site  rises f;^rAcr  in  tire  gloom. 

To  deeper  solitudes  ahe  wings  her  way/ 

*  Oft  in  the  burly  of  the  wintry  storm. 

Housed  in  some  rocking  steeple,  she  augments 
The  horror  of  the  night;  or  when  the  winds 
Exhausted  pause,  she  listtrs  to  the  sound 

Of  the  slow-swinging  pendulum,  till  loud 
Again  the  blast  is  up,  and  lightning  gleams 
tJhoot  ’tliwar;,  and  ring  a  faint  and  deadly  toll.’ 

‘  On  ancient  ouk,  or  elm,  whose  topmost  boughs 
Begin  tolaii,thc  raven’s  twig-formed  house 
Is  built;  and,  many  a  year,  tire  self  same  tice 
The  a^td  solitary  pair  frequent. 

But  distant  is  ilieir  range;  for  o^t  at  moro 
n  hey  take  their  flight,  and  not  till  twilight  gi  cy 
Their  slow  retui  liing  cry  hoarse  meets  lire  ear.* 

*  Well  does  the  raven  love  the  sound  of  war. — 

Amid  tluise  plains,  where  Danube  darkly  rolls, 

he  llieaircs,  c  a  which  the  kingly  play 
Of  w  ar  is  oitenest  acted,  there  the  peal 
Ot  cannon-mouths,  summons  the  sable  flock 
H'o  w  ait  their  death-doomed  prey ;  and  they  do  W'ait: 
Yes,  w  hen  the  glittering  columns,  front  to  front 
Draw  n  out,  approach  in  deep  and  awful  silence, 

1  he  raven’s  voice  is  heard  hovering  between. 

Sometimes  upon  liic  far-tlesei  ted  tents. 

She  boding  sits  and  sings  her  fateful  song. 

But  in  th<*  abandoned  field  she  most  delights. 

When  o’er  the  dead  anil  dying  slants  tlie  beam 
Of  peaceful  mom,  and  wreaths  of  nx'king  mist 
Rise  from  tlie  gore -dewed  sward:  from  corpse  to  corps* 
She  revels,  tar  and  wide;  then,  s.aied,  flies 
To  some  slun-shivercd  branch,  wlx'ieon  she  cleans 
Her  purpled  beak;  and  down  she  lights  again. 

To  ci.d  iu  i  horrid  meal :  anotlier,  kt*i‘n 
Blunges  her  bt  ak  vkx  p  in  yon  horse  ’s  side, 

'I’lll  by  the  hun^.  )  hound  dis|Maced,  she  flkj 
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Once  more  to  human  prey.— Ah,  who  is  he 
At  whose  heart-welling  wound  she  drinks. 

Glutting  her  thirst!  He  was  a  lovely  youth; 

Fair  Scotia  was  his  home.* —  pft,  74.  76. 

We  turn  trembling  and  abruptly  from  ibis  picture  of  human 
guilt  aiiti  misery,  to  its  counterpart. 

*  On  distant  waves,  the  raven  of  the  sea. 

The  CORMORANT,  devours  her  carrion  food. 

Along  the  blood-stained  coast  of  Senegal, 

Prowling,  she  scents  the  Cassia-perfumed  breeze 
Tainted  with  death,  and,  keener,  forward  flies: 

The  towering  sails,  that  waft  the  house  of  woe, 

Afar  she  views:  upon  the  heavy  hulk. 

Deep-logged  with  wretchedness,  full  fast  she  gains: — - 
And  now  she  nighs  the  carnage-freighted  keel, 

Unscared  by  rattling  fetters,  or  the  shriek 
Of  mothers,  o’er  their  ocean-buried  babes, 
l.ured  by  the  scent,  unweariedly  she  Hies, 

And  at  the  foamy  dimples  of  the  track 

Darts  sportively,  or  perches  on  a  corpse.*  p,  80 . 

After  such  scenes,  how  heavenly  is  the  picture  of  this  world 
before  it  was  infected  by  iniquity’.  We  copy  from  a  poem, 
entitled,  ‘  The  First  Sabbath.* 

■  ■  ‘  Blessed  that  eve! 

The  Sabbath’s  harbinger,  when  all  complete. 

In  freshest  beauty  from  .Ichovah’s  hand. 

Creation  bloomed ;  when  Eden's  twilight  fact 
Smiledy  like  a  sleeping  babe:  The  voice  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o’er  the  goodly  work: 

Mildly  the  sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees. 

Shed  mellowy  a  sloping  beam.  Peace  reigned. 

And  love,  and  gratitude:  The  human  pair 
Their  orisons  poured  forth  :  love,  concord,  reigned; 

The  falcon,  perched  upon  the  blooming  bough 
With  Philomela,  listened  to  her  lay; 

Among  the  antlered  herd  the  tiger  couched. 

Harmless;  the  lion’s  mane  no  terror  spread 
Among  the  careless  ruminating  flock. 

Silence  was  o’er  the  deep;  the  noiseless  surg^e, 

'Fhe  last  subsiding  wave^— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  Ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 

Rushed  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed, — 

Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore; 

While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird,  with  her  head 
Wing-veiled,  slept  tranquilly.’ 

W  e  arc  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Grabame’s  choice  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  several  similar  subjects,  under  the  title  of  “  Biblical 


CfTa\idn\e*s  Birds  of  Sivtlaiid, 

Pictures,**  a  species  of  composition,  in  wliicli  wo  shall  rejoice 
again  to  meet  him.  Yet,  we  must  observe  tliat  description  is 
his  forte y  and  that  his  most  important  themes  fade  into  niistv 
obscurity,  when  he  caimot  surround  them  with  thecnloursof 
fancy.  Some  of  these  Pictures  arc  (piite  feeble  and  indistinct, 
and  others  owe  tlie  l)eanty  they  possess  to  a  single  incidental 
flash  of  vivid  descrij)tion.  Very  dilferent  from  (  owper  and 
Young,  Mr.  (i.  writes  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  feeling; 
he  attains  the  siiblime  and  the  pathetic,  but  it  is  the  visible, 
not  the  mental:  he  therefore  sways  the  imagination  ratlier  than 
the  sympathy,  and  leaves  ns  impressed  atid  gratified,  more  than 
agitated  or  enraptured.  Nearly  all  the  interesting  passages  in 
this  vi)lume  con'^ist  of  a  combination  of  circnmsianees,  skiU 
fully  cliosen,  artfully  united,  and  depicted  witli  a  delicate  and 
cnrions  felicity.  Of  this  sort  is  the  description  of  the  raven, 
and  many  more  which  our  leaders  will  oliscrve  in  consulting 
the  volume.  As  most  of  them  will  doubtless  enjoy  this  gratifica¬ 
tion,  we  curtail  o  ir  extracts  with  the  loss  reluctanee  ;  they 
will  fi'.id  the  application  of  onr  hints  perfectly  obvious. 

'Die  Ifnral  Calendar,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is 
an  appropriate  description  of  every  mouth,  atliemc  wliich  Mr. 
Graliame  con  hi  not  Ptil  to  render  interesting.  These  |)oems 
are  succeeded  by  a  few  short  pieces  of  unc(pial  merit,  among 
which  we  notice  some  sjiiritcd  lines  on  the  Slave  Trade;  about 
H)  pages  of  notes  termitiate  the  volume. 

In  liie  de>cription  ol  Xovemher,  we  were  displeased  to  see 

‘  Now  Ift  the  circling  wine  inspire  tlie  song, 

'file  catch,  the  glee;* 

language' devoted  by  custom  to  far  other  rites,  than  wc  would 
wi^ii  Mr.  (irahame  to  celebrate.  In  ‘  Mav,’  we  observe  some 
sdly  attempts  at  complimenting  female  licaiitv,  which  arc  in 
cvcr\  u'spect  nnworliiy  of  him. 

1*  arc  not  tond  ot  seeing  or  of  lihtzoning  such  dc'fccts;  Mr. 
(»r.i.!.mic  should  liave  spared  ns  this  mortification.  lie  should 
reo  cml>er  that  celebrated  sentiment,  “  p^n^o  in  a‘tevnitiUe'ini' 
aiui  endeavour  to  eorri'ct  the  various  failings  which  mav  defeat 
his  claim  to  poetical  immortality.  Wc  rejoice  that  he  rcmcm- 
bej  s  Its  import  in  a  nobler  sensiv,  that  hV  docs  not  employ  his 
t  drills  in  treasuring  up  for  himself  a  futurity  of  remorse  and 
uiMiiay  ;  hut  that  he  claims  peculiar  honour  from  the  friends  of 
piiMy  ,  tor  associating,  in  its  service,  the  aceomplishments  ot  the 
]*i»ci,  witii  the  meditations  of  llic  ijhristiaii. 
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tirr  have  already  noticed  tlic  slow  progressive  tnovements 
W  ol  Oriental  loxicofjraphy,  before  the  present  work  as¬ 
sumed  that  improved  form,  in  which  it  is  now  exhibited  to  tha 
public.  'The  nc.tiire  and  ainonnt  of  these  improvement.s  it  is 
now  our  duly  to  examine. 

'I’lie  fn^t  object  of  Dr.  W^ilkins’s  labours,  we  find,  was  to 
correct  Kichardson’s  work  by  collatin'j^  it  with  Meninski's  ;  anti 
at  the  same  time  to  revise  and  correct  the  Kuropean  ortho'^ra- 
phv  of  the  worils,  at  conlin*^  to  a  simjvie  and  utfd’oriu  .sysieui. 
Tills  part  of  the  |)lan,  a  learned  friend  ailviseil  him  to  omit  en¬ 
tirely,  on  the  ground  that  no  possible  meth'id  of  Fi:n»peaii 
spelling  could  express  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Oriental 
luiguages. 

*  Had  this  advice  been  followed^  (says  Dr.  Vv’ilkins),  the  leamci 
uould  have  been  left  without  any  thing  to  teach  him  how  to  discrimin.ate 
between  words  composed  of  tlie  same  consonants,  but  wliicli,  according  to 
the  short  vowels  wliich  are  supplied  in  rt‘jK‘atlng,  may  have  nuay  dif* 
K.Tnt  pronunciations,  and  as  many  meanings.  As  I  could  not,  therefore, 
agree  to  do  this,  without  substituting  something  in  the  room  of  what 
propost'd  to  be  lett  out,  at  first  1  thought  of  adding  the  marks  for  the  short 
rowels  to  each  word  in  the  Arabic  characters;  but  I  was  obli;jed  to  aban¬ 
don  this  scheme,  because  of  the  enormous  increase  of  ex|K‘n8e  in  paper  ;in(l 
printing,  besides  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  a  delicate  operation  executed 
''iihout  numerous  mistakes.  Dpron  these  considenitions,  1  judged  it  ad- 
risrablo  to  pursue  the  original  plan ;  but  to  correct  its  mist.iki“5,  which 
wtre  very  numerous,  and  regulate  the  orthography  systematically  by  a 
simple  and  invariable  scheme.* 

As  this  sclit'me  is  on  the  whole  the  most  consistent  \vc  Iiavc 
mot  with,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  pleas(*d  to  have  it  laid 
Wore  them  :  and  we  do  this  the  more  cheerfully,  because  it 
"ill  he  serviceable  to  l^crsian  students  who  may  never  have  the 
♦‘ppoi  tin  lily  of  using  this  Dictionary. 

*  It  is  presumed  the  student  Is  acquainted  with  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
ilplubcts,  and  knows  the  intention  and  iin{x>rtance  of  the  several  diacri¬ 
tical  marks,  sometimes  used  when  they  would  j)oinl  out  the  precise  form 
pronunciation  of  words,  as  is  the  general  j)ractice  in  grammars  and 
®pics  of  ilie  Kurnn,  ■■  -tf,  i,  u  (short) y  as  initials,  are  used  to 

^  ^  f 

oppress  ihe  jwwcrs  of[l],[^],[l]  respectively  ;  and,  as  medials 
•^finals,  of  Examplcs,^l  agar^  If;  ibtida^ 


f 
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Beginning;  i/nij,  Earths;  j*JL\  ushtar,  A  camel,— 

a  {tong)y  as  an  initial,  is  used  to  express  the  power  of  [  1  ],  and  as  a 
medial  or  final,  of  [  \  ],  preceded  by  its  homogeneal  character  [  ^  the 

two,  coalescing,  forming  one  long  vowel.  Example,  ilftab^  TKe 

Inn,——?  as  an  initial,  is  used  to  express  the  iwwcr  of  a 

silent  [  ^  ],  preceded  by  [  1  ] ;  and,  as  a  medial  or  final,  of  a  silent 

I  s/  1»  following  [  ^  ],  wliere,  in  both  eases,  tlie  two  characters,  being 
liomogeneal,  coalesce,  and  form  one  long  vowel.  Examples  Wol 


Here;  gardidan^  To  tum.- 


(a  /off^r),  as  an  initial,  is 


used  to  express  the  ^lower  of  a  silent  [  j  ]  after  [  ^  ];  and,  as  a  medial 
and  final,  of  a  silent  [  j  ]  following  its  homognical  character  [  '  ],  in 

9  9 

bolli  instances  the  two,  uniting,  form  one  long  vowel.  Example,  ulu^ 
Lords,  masters."  o  (tong)  and  t*  (/o«^)  are  used  for  [  »  ]  and 

[  o  ]»  when  distinguished  by  tlie  term  l^n'siy  Persian,  or 
majhut^  Unknown  ;  which  terms  are  used  in  contradistinction  to 
/ojJ,  Arabic,  or  matrnf^  Known;  applied  to  •  and  when 

99" 

pronounced  in  the  common  way.  Examples,  0,  He;  j» jro:.  Day; 
Zshan^  They  ; s/itr.  Lion.— — — "o  {short)  and  e  {sho^i)^ 

arc  used  w  hen  [  '  ]  and  [  ^  ]  are  directed  to  be  so  pronounced  by  the 

term  or  Examjdes,  behy  Good ;  J  tlokhtarf 

Daughter.  As  initials  they  arc  seldom  found.  ■ — xc  stands  for  a 
quiescent  [  ^  ],  preceded  by  a  hctcrogeneal  vowel ;  and  also  for  the  sam# 

letter  opening  ujxm  a  vowel.  Examples,  , tusaiczcarj  Imagination, 

^  ^  ^  99 

fancy,  idea;  jJj  milady  son;  z^ildyaty  Country;  zctgudt 

Existence.—  ■  y  stands  for  a  quiescent  [  ,^  ],  preceded  by  a  hete* 

rogcncal  vowel,  and  for  an  open  [  ,^  ],  followed  by  a  vowel.  ExamplOt 

ot(fyam.  Days ;  yoflan^  To  get,  olitain.-  -a*  stands  for 

I  ]  final,  when  to  be*  pronounced  as  [  \  ],  as  is  often  the  case  i* 
Arabic  words.———*  An  ajxistrophc  is  used  to  show,  that  a  letter, 
though  written,  is  not  pronounced.  Example's,  kKd^tany  To 

want;  kh^aiiy  Tabic.  ■  ■  '  -  b  is  used  for  [  ].  ^ 
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^  ].-  - - /  (with  one  dot  under  it)  is  used  for  [  C-?  ]• 

— T  (with  one  dot  under  it)  is  usctl  for  [  1.  it 

used  for  [  ^  ].  '  ■  ■  -A  (with  one  dot 

under  it)  is  used  for  [  ^  ]. - kh  is  used  for  [  ^  ], -  - 

i  is  used  for  [  J  — 2  (with  one  dot  over  it)  is  used  for  [  J  ]• 

r  is  used  for  [  j  (with  two  dots  over  it)  is  used 

[gf  [  j  - — j  (witli  two  dots  over  it)  is  used  for  the  Persian  [J  ]• 

- s  (with  two  dots  under  it)  is  used  for  [  ^  ].  ■  ■  it 

used  for  [  ^  ].  — s  (with  three  dots  under  it)  is  used  for  [  ^^  !• 

—  — — X  {with  three  dots  over  it)  is  used  for  [  ^  ].■  (witli 

two  dots  under  it)  is  used  for  [  k  — — i  (with  four  dots  over  it)  if 
used  for  [  t  ].  — — L  In  the  folio  edition,  this  character  had  no 
substitute.  1  liave,  in  imitation  of  Meniinki^  used  it  among  our  letters, 
to  prevent  the  hiatus  and  confusion  *that  would  be  the  consequence  of 
dropping  such  an  essential  character.-  ■  ■  -  gk  is  used  for  [ 

—  - —/is  used  for  [  4.^  — — /’  (with  one  dot  under  it)  it 

used  for  [  ^  ].■  (with  two  dots  under  it)  is  used  for 

. . .  .  g  is  used  for  [  L— /  is  used  for  [  J  ].  ■■  ■ 

M  is  used  for  [  ^  ].  n  is  used  for  [  ^  is  used  for 

[ « ],  when  in  a  state  to  be  considered  as  a  consonant—— — h  (w'ith 
'  **  % 

two  dots  under  it)  is  used  for  [  5  ].■  ■■■  /  (w'ith  tlirce  dots  under  it) 

is  used  for  [  J  ].  ■■■  is  used  for  [  ]  when  considered  as  a 

consonant.  ■  —  Double  consonants  arc  used  to  answer  to  letters 

marked  tviih  [  -  * 


Some  uniform  sclieme  to  express  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
letters  by  corresponding  letters  in  our  own  alphabet,  was  be¬ 
come  essentially  uc'cessary,  as  each  Orientalist  liad^a  method 
of  writin*4  them  in  European  characters  peculiar  to  himself. 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  has  produced  much  embarrassment, 
andtrcqncnt  mistakes.  Whether  the  present  system,  proposed 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  adopted  w  ith  various  improvements  by 
l^r.  Wilkins,  will  be  generally  used  in  this,  and  othcrcountries, 
bine  only  can  determine  ;  \Ve  sincerely  wish  it  may,  for  thesakd 
of  inducing  a  uniformity  which  shall  prevent  confusion  and 

«rror.  The  ^  oy;i,  which  in  Mr.  Richardson’s  work  had  no 

mhstitnte  in  European  letters,  Dr.  W.  has  left  in  its  native 
form  among  our  letters,  “  to  prevent”  as  he  here  informs 
tli«  hiatus  and  confusion  that  would  be  the  coiise- 


»  ' 


^  j4  &*  Pn'sivi  Dicthjtary. 

ncf'  of  (l>  opoi;itj  sncli  n?)  cb  »r'',ctx'r :  of  the  appear, 

iitii  cul  ihi..  k*ii T  l'io.  t>oe '  k  ,  and  end  of  words 
j»i  file  hnropean  ort^.  v\e  tli  nk  it  necessary  to  give 

onr  reUvlers  i’ V  fi'ilo A»'i^  r.xamplci.  V  punishment; 

4^»  A^/,  an  action  ;  shtbdA^%  ,  .  li^inn. 

\\  *vJi  hi''»  oun  scliojne  in  general  In-,  ‘  v*  ;  iv^n  perfectly  sa- 
tisfi  vl  ;  he  inalus  for  it  the  following  Vim  n  moaest  apology. 

.  ‘  Tt  iii  »  raaWn  my  intentirn,  by  tlic  for*,  going  scheme  of  orthography, 
to  s!.e*v' t  .e  '’Xact  pronunciation  of  eveiy  word,  tor  tiiat  would  have  bem 
a  vain  attemi't,  Ix  caiise,  as  many  of  the  sounds  e  xisting  in  the  .Arabic 
hnguage  are  not  known  in  our  own,  so  wc  have  no  characters  tq  repre- 
seat  them  ;  and  1  hold  it  next  to  impossible  to  convey  th.e  id-.  i  of  a 
tbieiyn  sound  through  any  organ  but  the  ear  All  I  '  ave  attempted, 
therrfofc,  has  U'en  to  Select  tVom  our  aipli.ilxt  as  many  lett.rs  as  do 
cx..ctly  couospond  vviih  ceiiain  letters  in  the  Arabic,  ana  by  m'^ans  of 
diacritical  nurks  apj  lied  to  more,  to  reprts  nt  such  other  aibculaiions  as 
do  not  exist  in  our  1  niguage,  and  for  which,  consequently  we  have  w 
apju-opilate  characters.  'Ikius,  by  furnishing  a»i  alphabet  of  letups  uitb 
which  tlio  student  is  familiar,  and  in  whiclt  provision  Is  made  lor  the 
ahiOtt  vowcU  omitt'  d  In  Arabic  and  Persian,  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be 
assisted  in* 6pt.lling,  thougli  not  in  pronouncing  correctly,  ti  e  words  is 
the  original  character  ;  paiticularly  all  such  as  ore  formed  of  consonant! 
only,  and  which  differ  in  meaning  according  to  the  vowels  w'dt  which 
lliey  aic  to  be  pronounced,  and  which  in  his  ov.  n  characters  are  supplied/ 

NoUvitiistaiulintr  the  necessary  imperfections  of  tins  scheme, 
w€‘reg;ir*i  it  hn  very  valuable,  aiul  heartily  rejoice  that  Dr.  AV. 
did  not  b  ilow  the  recoiumemlalion  of  Ills  learned  friend  “  to 
omit  till* .» (‘/a7///<>/2  of  tliowonls  In  onr  letters.”  Siieli  an  omis* 
sion,im!i()r.l  lOvlly,  would  have  injured  tiro  reputation  and  utility 
of  the  work,  and  greatly  disappoiiucd  the  expectations  of  the 
Public.  Mr.  Kl(  bard.son,  it  i.s  well  known,  liail  not  been  in  India, 
9ful  eonld  iiot  pretend  to  great  acenraey  witli  regard  to  pro- 
luineiation  :  indet'vi  supplied  him  with  nearly  all  the 

materials  ()i  tliis  part  of  tlie  wovk.  Dr.  \V.  from  bis  long  re* 
.sidenee  in  India  and  general  acqnaintanri'  with  its  various  Ian* 
gu  ages  and  their  diab.els,  was  well  (pialitied  to  execute  this 
pan  of  his  undertaking  witli  aceuracy  and  precision:  and  wc 
feel  no  ditbeulry  in  asserting,  that  hebas  aceom)>risbedtliis  very 
laborii'us  task  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  bis  talents  and 
fldigenee.  It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  tlie  eiiitlons,  that  he 
ba>  i'('u>irurieil  this  jiart  entirely  anew,  \\dnit  was  formerly 
done  by  Mi  ni:K>ki  and  Uicliardson  was  of  no  use  lo  him,  as  the 
si'beine  is  almost  entirely  ('riginal. 

Hut  tliis,  liowi'vm*  important,  is  bin  a  small  part  of  Dr* 
M  ilkinsks  iinprovcmcnis.  In  the  foriucr  editions,  words  begin* 
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niiin- wiili  ,  iim,  _  clii-,  .  7a,  ^  zlie,  ^  kaf  and  wf,- 

wen*  res|)eftivi*ly  thrown  iiiKrci*  the  lieads  and  J".  lu 

this  eililioo,  tliey  follow  each  other  re<Tularlv  according  to 
ifioir  order  ill  the  alphabet.  A  good  deal  ol  confusion  had 

ul^o  been  occasioned  by  using  the  same  character,  for  two’ 

(li*iiiiK’t  powers,  kaf  and  gaf^  which  now  cannot  b^^mistaken, 
jis  the  iT'f/  ij^  marked  by  an  additional  stroke  over  it,  L*5. 

The  ha,  and  pa,  also,  whicli  were  confounded  by 
Mr.  H.  under  the  head  w#  ba,  are  here  distinguished,  and 

i’ollow  eaeli  in  thi'ir  alphabetical  order.  This  confusion  in  Mr. 
Ik’s  work  we.  find  it  dilHeultto  excuse;  Moniuski’s  Thesaurus, 
indeed,  is  thus  injudieiously  arrang(*d,  which  might  have  been, 
in  some  measure,  owing  to  his  comparative  unskillulncss  in  the 
I\*r>ian  tongue,  hut  ^ir.  H.  should  liave  known  better — ;  and 
shouhl  not  in  tliis,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  respect,  have 
copied  the  blv‘mishes  Jis  well  as  the.  excellencies  ot  his  model* 
Ihit  our  learned  r(*aders  already  know  how'  vain  it  is,  generally, 
to  look  in  IxiehardNon  for  w'hut  is  not  to  be.  toiind  in  Mcninski. 

The  di.ieritical  marks,  which  Me!iinski*had  very  properly 
inirodnci'd  in  theTfiesauriis,  andw  iiich  Mr.  Richardson,  greatly 
lotheprcindic(*  of  his  work,  had  omitted,  are  restored  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  editio!i,  vi/.  'rhe  viidda  or  mad  [  ^  ];  fuimza  [  ^  1 

Slid  the /« //Nf/zV/ [  -  ].  Dr.  W.  has  also  added 

the  sign  of  i!ie  Rersian  genitive,  wherever  he  judged  it  might  fa- 
cilitate  the*,  piaxper  reading  of  the  examples. 

Notwitlisoaiuiing  the  adililions,  both  in  zcordsy  and  in  meanings^ 
are  numerous  and  important,  yet  we  imist  confess  we  were 
more  di>ap|)()inted  in  this  part  of  the  work  than  in  any  other. 
M’e  exceedingly  regret  that  the  learned  Kditnr  should  have  so 
far  sacrificed  his  own  knowledge  and  judgement,  as  to  follow'the 
unscientitic  iin*tliod  of  intcrpr(*ting  Arabic  roots,  which  has- 
Ixeii  jiursned  by  Meninski  and  Richardson.  Wiiy  was  not  the 
idan  of  (lolius  and  IViUmet  preferred  in  every  Arabic  word  ? 
'Vliy  aie  we  still  to  look  in  vain,  even  in  this  greatly  improved 
edition,  for  the  firoper  (le.fmitioti  of  .\rahic  roots  ?  Why  is  (re- 
has  (now  so  exceedingly  scarce  and  vlear)  or  IVilhnet^  still  es¬ 
sentially  re(|uisite  to  the  Arabic  student,  when  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  tron!)le  and  expens(*,  in  the  present  work,  would  have  su¬ 
perseded  the  necessity  of  referring  to  Lexicons,  which  are 
almost  fMitirtdy  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  learned  ?  Had 
lh\  \\\  totally  abandoned  the  plan  of  Menitiski  and  Richard¬ 
son,  and  (ieiioerately  consulted  his  own  judgement,  it  would 
liHV(‘ been  more  creditaiile  to  himself,  tiiore  ahuiulaiitly  useful 
to  tin*  hteiary  w'orld,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  on  the  whole^ 
l[.  :i  F 
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not  nion*  laborious,  ll  is  often  more  easy  to  make  a  nr.w  uoik, 
than  iontciulan  old  one. 

'I'o  c:ive  our  readers  an  example,  of  what  we  wish  had  boon 
dotte  on  the  Arahir  v(‘rhs,  ifi  this  improved  edition,  we  shall 
lav  before  ihciu  iheradix  "  *tli  its  derivatives  and  explana¬ 

tions  ;  taken  easmdly  from  a  multitude  of  others  in 
uitliout  any  <»t!ier  desie;n  than  m(‘n*ly  the.  t.iempH  itratia, 

**  Sc  indr  Stain  in  orbem  :  iniic  not  io  circa  ndiy  viojc 

fi/randi ;  S  hinc  a  niotu  rcrsuli/i  fasr.inavit,  iucantavit.  Dece- 
pir.  11.  Mitltnm  faseiiiavit,  muitisipie  pr;rstiti;iis  usus  fuit, 
— Stiinrniy  Pulmo  pa\  hrutorum.  —  Sihren, 

Act.  et  ipstnn  fascinum,  ineantamentum,  prirsti^:ia'*  pnlchre 
ad  uisctuuntcni  cfoifurntiam  transfcvtnr ;  sic 

iVastiijia*  faciiiidia*.  SaharoUp  jryratio  pcc,  lueis,  deiii  An- 
teliU'iimim  tempiis.  [IV.  multo  mane, dilmmlum,  fuit,  venit, 
ivit.  6W//ov]  sii/ilidf'oftp  Fascinator,  incantator,  ])r;rstip;iator, 
•cieus,  scietjiiii  pollens,  ac  vafer.’*  rid.  Willmvtiiy  Lcxic, 
rub  \vc. 

In  every  part  of  this  explanation,  the  original  idea  derived 
from  the  verb  is  kept  c  onstatitiy  in  view,  and  this  e.videntiv 
without  any  design  on  ilie  part  of  the  l.exicoorapher ;  and 
each  inneeiion  of  me.aning  is  connected  wiili,  aiul  nalucible  to, 
the.  ideal  one.  'The  whole  concerns  the  pretended  magiculn 
and  his  arts.  Among  such  persons  fcoimnu  y  was  in  constant 
use,  ifmc  nottv  circundip  ^yrnndi ;  hence  the  magical  cicclcSp 
%liagrnms,  ^vc.  drawn  on  the  earth.  Magicians  also  were  ac- 
customeil  to  turn  romni  with  great  violence,  till  sci'/ed  witli  a 
\ertig»uhey  fell  liown  c.nd  Liv  for  sonu'  tluu'  in  strong  spasmo¬ 
dic  contractions,  duririg  whicli  tliev  were  supposed  to  Ik.* 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  Divination. 
lAV  /line  a  mofn  vcrsiifili  ineantavit,  &e.)  Among  sncIi  jieojdv 
certain  xordsp  as  well  iis  fii^nrcSp  were  supj)osed  to  possess  great 
jmwer  in  t!ie  evoc.ation  of  spirit.^ :  liciun*  the  word  was  used  to 
signify,  a  [)owe.rful  rnv/i'nr,  one  u  !io  hy  the  ])o\vcrs  of 

elmnuion.  Divination  by  the  Koran  is  frequently  practi.scd 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  we.  Iiave  seen  a  system  of  rules 
prescribing  the  manner  in  wiiicli  this  is  to  he  done.  M'c  Iiavv 
st'on  als<muany  of  the  geomaiitie  figures,  sipuires,  ^c.  whicli 
are  used  on  such  occasions,  aecoiiipauied  vnih  extracts  from  the 
Korau,  variously  written,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  th# 
power  of  fascinating  an  enemy,  or  preserving  these  who  carried 
liieni,  from  .dl  evil  ami  danger.  Divination  hv  the  entrails  of 
animals,  ;ind  parficularlv  hy  tlie  flowing  (>f  the  blood  and  motion 
of  the  !nng>,  was,  aiunentlv  at  Ica^l,  very  common  ;  it  was 
prob.;hl\  in  con.>o  picnm.  of  iliis,  tlint  the  noun,  si/iroUp  waS 
Ukcd  to  cxpic.vs  the  Um^Sp  particularly  of  brufesi 
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Magicians  usually  employed  the  time  between  midnight  and* 
Min-rising  for  their  incaiilatious  ;  hence  the  word  was  apfdied 
to  si*niifv  s^ijratio  lucisj  the  com|)letion  of  the  Nucthemervn 
Circle  ;  Korn  dawn  to  dawn  was  the  general  admeasurement 
of  the  natural  day  and  night,  and  hence  early  in  the • 

viorning  before  the  dawn — whence  the  magician  appears  to  hava 
Iktii  denominated  \\\\i  early  riser ^  the  viorningy  or  early  inan, 
Agaiii,  as  siieii  persons  pretended  to  a  depth  of  knowledge 
with  which  others  were  unacquainted,  and  tlieir  science  in  tne 
AW/ as  well  as  in  the  IV'cst  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  sa- 
prrcininent  wisdom,  the  verb  also  signitied  he  was  u-ise^  cun^ 
ning — he  excelled  in  xcisdoni. 

It  is  owing  to  the  determined  nature  and  meaning 
of  its  roots,  that  the  Arabic  language  has  cotuinued  without 
coiTuptioti  or  change  for  so  many  centuries:  and  as  the  invarU 
able  lixednoss  of  the  roots,  and  certainty  of  their  meaning,  con¬ 
stitute  some  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  language,  and 
as  the  root  shews  in  what  sense  every  derivative  is  or  should  be 
Hsed,  it  is  the  indispensable  rluty  of  a  lexicographer  U)  attend 
most  rigorously  to  this  point;  here  both  his  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  particularly  apparent.  Let  ns  now  see  how* 
this  root  and  its  derivatives  stand  in  the  work  before  us. 

>Saliat ,  t lie  crepuscule,  twilight,  datvu  , 

the  rising  of  Aurora,  the  dawn.  ^  JLc,  Towards  niorn- 

ing.  p.  safiar-gah,  The  moriiVng,  dawn.  To-nior« 

tow,  the  diiy  after  to-morrow.  sahargahl^  Early. 

early  riser.  Sihr  or  sahi'y  magic,  enchant¬ 
ment,  fascinatioti,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  necromancy.  Any 
subtlety  or  trick  hy  which  a  person  is  deceived  ;  knowing, 
sagacious.  'I'lie  lungs,  His  lungs  swelled  (from 

fear)  p.  enchant,  charm,  fascinate. 

Tlie  art  of  magic,  necromancy.  lawful  enchant¬ 
ment,  i.  c\  poetry,  poetic  license.  An  enchanter,  a 

sorcerer.  .crL  Ma^ic.  An  enchanter.* 


sorcerer. 
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This  is  tlie  explanation  given  by  Richardson  and  Me- 
niiiski,  which  Dr.  W.,  who  has  too-  closely  pressed  the- 

frmisteps  of  his  predecessors, - left  as  he  found  it.  But  how- 

'agucaud  unsatisfactory  is  this  definition, — in  which  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  root,  and  the  connection  of  the  diHer- 
entclerivativcs  with  it,  are  equally  undisccrniblc  ?  Should  it  be 
•^‘djtliat  the  Dic  ionaiy,  (though  its  title  implies  the  contrary,) 
''as  designed  principally  for  the  Persian,  and  that  the  Arabic  is 
®<>usidered  on»y  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  that  language p 
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— -then  vvr  niu.>i  Ik**^  leave  frisay,  il  slioukl  ha\c  lifcn  oilicrn  ’e^  ; 
and  we  lieartily  widi  that  i»ie  etlitoi’s  plan  Iiad  permittcil  liim 
to  rriuler  this  work  iiselul  for  the  Aiahie  an  It  i« 

for  ihe  IVrsian,  as  we  are  perfectly  satisfictl  <»f  hi.>  competvurjr 
l«)  this  and  evei  y  other  reouisite  i(upruv(*iiu*iil. 

IMie  soiiree-.  whence  Dr.  W'.  deriveil  his anateriaK  for  the  prf. 
^ent  iniprcAod  edition,  he  thus  des<’rihes  .  I'wo  dictionaries 
lent  to  tlie  pid)Iis!K‘r>  hv  a  learned  OriiMitalist ,  one  of  them  a 
\ery  copious  M.S.  prepart'd  for  his  own  iiko  ;  untl  tin*,  other  a 
copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  this  work,  m  the  inari^iii  of  wliich 
a  j4real  many  vvorils  had  !)een  snpj)iied.  The.  j^rentent  ntitnlM*r 
hoviever  was  drawn  f:*o!ii  r»!i|jinal  Persian  atid  Arabic  Dictiona. 
ries  ifi  the  editor's  posst'ssion,  paiticnlarly  from  the 

&e.**  I’hese,  with  a  lew  otfiers  iie'iil toned  by  th« 

editor,  art*  cr*rtainly  standard  works  i»i  the  Persian  afid 
Arabic  In^'mia'/es  ;  anti  to  nior#*  resp#vtahh*.  anthorlticft  tliaii 
the  Ffrhiin'jJ^hanirrriij,^  and  the  Surah^  Dr.  W.  could  not 
have  rc  I  erred.  W'e  nnist  nhsei  ve,  howt*vrr,  tha»lheworkcir 
fiih*rl,  won  hi  have,  helperl  him  to  the 

explanation  of  srvcral  dithenli  terms  wife  h  are  either  of  rare 
occnrrcnee,  t»r  used  h\  Hafiz  in  a  p(*cidiar  !»eij  e.  How  ne- 
cessiiry  the  dictionaries  <»f  (ioUus  dUi\  iVilloitt  wttnld  have  hcfii 
for  the  .Arabic  department,  we  have alj<*ady  hinted. 

As  the  Pdlowim/  p.ira^i.tph  not  only  ^ivei»  ilie  ••.ditor’i 
re^iMfOs  lor  t)ict»*i rin;j  tlie  AV»a/<  chai;u:n*r  Xo  the  *J]iuIl‘lIc  of 
SiiiaaUek,  liOl  ;  Uo  sliev\s  that  I’n*  Aiahic  Pilde,  long  ci* 
peetetl  fiotii  the  laic  pM»lessr»r  i’arUh*,  has  nt/t  \el  neeii  Loai* 
yicficcJ,  v.e  >h.dl  l.iy  ii  i>crorc  onr  risadt  r  , 


•  Il  rriTir.in'  *a)  f  v  i.wwc  m!*  o  *  j<<‘c  tin;*'  flu*  r'***.  A.  abic  typr  hert 
rihit  itcd.  p' rrhrf  wrre  pr,«t*iiUMj%ly  cl«  » ;'^ni*d  by  iT.VK'lf,  atfwifxr* 

tuU‘ii«  ufidrr  r.ijf  •a|jerlnti'fu*.#'rw**,  l/y  tiiui  ^n^;rnlol.»  f:i« -  hariic,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Sl;irtin,  rxprtMly  lor  the  piirjM»».*  ot  |  a  portable  rclii ejt) 

t’:c  O  d  Titunicnt  in  tVr  A'd.iC  1  /< ,  to:  >•  b  lu*  lonp  iincr  r^p- 

plird  a  very  la'')'r  fuurt  of  Irti/ 1  ;  f  ut  a#  in*-  exf'  Ji.on  ot  work,ov^ng 
lu  > iiiiout  a^.cidmtj,  pa.nlcw.L.'^  »l»r  *.ii  rtlh  *<f  t  .'it  c»  lrhr.iUrd  j\jd^AC  ichi* 
la/  diui  aneabic  m.in,  tiir  Prvrr.  r^J  Mr.  who  Uad  liberally  undtf* 

ukrntiK  Lliuur  cf  b^in^*  its  ulito.  ,  n.  ♦  f;  '  r.  e-fariiftl,  t).<  ft-  had  oot  oc» 
CLhid,  oil  ruiW,  a  fair  ejfutjnr^r/iij  »*r!.ihifir  ;u  thim.  'I'liry  will*  I 
trait,  be  IfTC'vi  fiOt  only  l«  y;ihh  ,  tn.f  il  romp.*rrd  v/iti)  any  i)*ai  luive  brrt 
brfoir  n»a*tr  in  this  count'  /,  iH/t  OKlcpant.  I  chor*  iha*  licit  ipeufiKW  ^ 
Arabic  writing  f  ir  my  copy,  a/nl  J  pretrm d  i/ic  Ahu-hi^edied 


,  If  (usr, 

ft  if.  n.  V 

a 


t*-.' 


s  rv  r .  -  ,  :r  :  u  , 

‘  ^  i  .  M  if  % 
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from  its  s..|A';ior  r*  gulifify  a.nd  p!  Jnr.'  t*  over  all  cxlier 
h  . n  hl»  iru^r ,  tl*'.  (‘rdy  form  uhich  should  b»'  sard 
'  '  i  e  r  4  fifly  to  multiply  >fd  dif*rminaU'  wit*  w 
j  j*  *M  j' *  !»■  stuJy  by  pUir.n-'ss  ind  uriif'jrnMj  A 
o:  ‘  *#•  y-  41*  )  I  *  b  .*  Ih  .dvf  liOth  lo 
i  iiiuiti  the  lu'Ar  of  Tsniir,'  p.^^ms  d  by  fire  Pr/Si#Mf 
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rmumcmly  callH  «  •,  (iiiitxalctk)  ;  bui  thou^^h  I  mywjf  irt  th«cx« 

** 

at  )onf(  uttiic  year  ITbD,  wh<  u  I  nianuUcturifd  «  ftiunt  Afevr 
fbr  btit  muiKl')  toix’  {iroiurrd,  v/ilh  wbich  wen*  piiiilvtl  tcvt-ral  wotkif  p«r* 
ticularly  A  Vot  n!Tui.iry»  I'^n^linh  and  IVi»iaf),by  Francia  Oladwlfii  L»a«  * 
and  Tii(‘  I’oiMia  ul  i  ii  iki’n*  by  Dr.  Krancii  l'aliuur>  I  aniohlij^d  to  coqI^M» 
that  the  irrcj^ularity  .im?  i  xtieni«*  <l*  licacy  of  tliat  mode  of  writing  arr  tuch^ 
that  it  cannot  Ik*  lue.  r««fully  imitated  l)ut  by  alniott  a  logoj^aphic  proCcit.* 

'I  Ik;  addiiioiiH  to  the  (II  i^iiiai*  arc*  (ii«tiii|'tii<ih(*(l  liy  (ilucing 
tint  Utter  Farter  tiie.  u'orJ  or  /i<r /or/ added.  'I  lienr  lr(M|UC?iitly 

(HTur,  panii  ularly  in  ilie  letieix  and 

In  some  jdsiccH  tliey  ari!  very  nniiiLToiis,  and  on  tfu*  whfdi*  nnnit 
pmouiit  toHevcial  tlioiiHafidn  ;  lienide  literal  and  verbal  correc¬ 
tion^  and  aheraiiofiH  iiitintneralde.  'The  ontnber  however  ol  tho 
additional  uordi  would  have  been  eoiiiiiderahly  inerenard,  had 
dm  eilitor  in^eried,  in  their  protier  |il5iee*(,  the  extensive  list 
wliii  li  Mr.  Hi(  haidson  liax  left  in  tlie  table  of  ontimion^.  Mow  a 
forri  eti(»M  so  oh\ ioiH  eoiiM  he  overlooked,  we  eannot  iiini^ine  ; 
jKift'eiiiarlv,  a-»  we  find  hiil  few  of  these  words  liavit  oeciirrcii 
to  tin*  editor  in  the  roiiriw*  of  revising  this  woik.  S  Mup* 
therefore,  annexed  fo  the  siieeecdinj^  volume,  will  not 
U*  iin.n  eepiahle  to  the  I'ersian  Htndent,  and  may  lie  easily 
bound  iiji  with  this,  u  hen  tin*  vsork  is  (*oniplet(*d. 

'I  h"  prineipal  ohjeetioii  n;.piitiHt  the  present  edition,  wilhthr 
Ct'uei.ihty  of  riMiiers,  w  ill  redate,  we  apprehernd,  not  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  Init  to  ihe/i/'/Vi.  Wr  liave  already  sceti  that  Mr.  Hi- 
(lianison  pnhlish<*d  his  wot  k  iiitwd  vols.  f<dio,  al.SVirn  (iuhirat, 
'I  be  piesmit  <*ditioti  in  two  vols.  dto.  is  piildixlied* at  lu'clvrf 
^Md  vet  the  e  hfi.r  "ays,  “  In  redneinjr  the  work  from  a  folio 
to  a  «j4;»rlo,  t wfi  o./jr<  1 »  WIT'*  k(’pi  ill  ^l<'W'  ;  fhr  rrpm^e 

t'i  the  fnin  fumvry  and  retnieriie^  it  more  convenient  for  lii«  |m*- 
riM.il.*’  'I’hi*  appeal  to  re‘|Mire  some*  xjdanattori.  H»d  the  jirc- 
re?it  I'ditinn  b«'<Mi  piintcoJ,  lik*,'  the  pree*'din'^  *me,  in  folio,  and 
witlias  l.n;^e  a  len*  r,  ds  important  adrlitions  w*»fjld  have  swelled 
h  fflr  h\  r, ml  thr  of  that  work,  a*i<l  of  e*inrxe  if  frinst 

!i:i\(!  he  'll  pi opiirtionahly  nmr**  cxjiensiv*'.  W#*  sh*ml#l  have 
U’l'fi  annifi^  ifie  first  to  ex*dnim  aj^ainst  the  prie#*,  lia*l  wc  not 
*or»sidi  red  tfiis  *  ii ('imisian*'**,  ati*!  iind*’rst*}od  he.sifles,  that  tho 
**xpen%4  H  *>r  the  piihlisfM'r»  in  hr^n^ill^  out  th**  w*»rk  have  lieen 
uieHn.illy  ^r  *af  ;  we  tiiav  jndec  of  th<!  whole  by  one  in- 
staii*  tint  for  th**  Itnin  *#f  that  #  *»py  <»f  Hi<  hfir<ls#ifi,  nientiofied 
i»b  /W,  w  ith  me  rhinal  MH.  a*l*litioiis,  tie*)  ^aveno  |es«»  than^'^tK). 
f  *»iisi*lerme  fartlf<*r  the  mast**rly  ty  p*;j5r4|dii*.‘;d  *'t*  *  iition  of  the 
Hofk,at  th**  t>ress  <if  Mr.  Hulftn'r,  tl»e  beauty  ami  excidlence  of 
t  ery|H*=i,  ink,  and  pa|HT,  and  t lie  high  price  t*»  wfiich  thif  pre- 


*  Ibii  y/ork  dcKfiUd  aborr^  p.  5H7. 
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ceding  edition  bad  arisen  on  account  of  its  scarceness, — tike 
purchasers  of  the  present  will  Inive  little  reason  to  complain. 
For  our  own  parts  we  heartily  wish  the  work  success,  and  ho|>c 
that  neither  the  editor,  nor  the.  publishers,  will  have  reason  to 
reproach  the.  public  svith  insratitude. 

We  have  freely  st'itcd  oqr  objections  to  the  work,  considered 
as  an  Arabic  nictonury,  but  we  nish  to  be  understood  that 
these  objections  iie  not  against  t!ic  learned  editv^r,  whose  ta¬ 
lents  and  character  we  hold  in  high  t*stiination,  but  against  the 
oinginal  plan  of  the  Lexicon.  Even  with  this  important  draw¬ 
back,  we  scruple  not  to  repeat  our  assertion,  thiil  the  Diction¬ 
ary^  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  very  far  superior  to  every 
work  of  the  kind  yet  oftcred  to  the  European  Public. 

I'he  editor’s  general  apology  for  the  defects  of  his  complex 
and  laborious  undertaking,  is  contained  in  the  following  terms; 

After  all  tlie  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
volume,  1  am  not  so  vain  as  tosup[)ose  I  have  cleared  it  from 
all  its  radical  errors  ;  or  that,  while  I  have  been  solicitous  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  others,  I  myself  have  not  committed 
many  blunders.  Upon  the  whole,  liowever,  I  trust  the  work 
ill  passing  through  my  hands  will  be  found  improved.” — Had 
he  as.sumed  a  far  higher  tone,  he  would  still  have  been  much 
within  the  limits  of  modesty. 

In  a  few  instances  we  notice  a  reference  to  Shanscrcet  words ; 


we  regret  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  being  convinced 
that  the  Persian  is  frecpiently  indebteil  to  the  Shanscrcct, 
and  that  few  inen  in  Europe  tir  Asia  arc  more  cajiahle,  than 
Dr.  Wilkins,  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  obligation. 

We  could  have  wished  also,  that  he  had  niiuic  some  addi¬ 


tions  to  that  very  interesting  department  of  Mr.  Richardson’s 
work,  the  historical  anecdotes,  notices  of  peculiar  customs, 
civil  and  religious,  which  prevail  in  the  East,  &c.  ^c. ;  these 


explanations,  howevi'r,  Dr.  W.  has  left  as  he  found  them. 
They  ceriaiiily  tli.-play  Mr.  R.’s  great  industry  and  extensive 
rending;  but  having  lieea  so  many  years  before  the  world,  it 
cannot  now*  be  pro.  cr  to  transcribe  anv  specimens. 

Mr.  Richardson's  Dissertation  on  the  Langiu^cs^  Literature^ 
and  Manners  of  Kaitern  Xaiions  prelixed  to  this  work,  is  of 


very  grtai  importance  and  uiiiiiy;  and  the  Proofs  and  Illus¬ 
trations  at  tlu!  eiose  of  the  disseriaiion,  are  peculiarly  valuable. 
This  iiltle  tract  was  reprinted  in  octavo,  1778,  with  a  second 
additional  part  on  the  same  subject,  little  inferior  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  From  this  praise,  however,  we  except  the  unmer¬ 
ciful  treatment  of  Mr.  Ihyanl’s  Mythology,  and  of  the  Greek 
historians  in  general. 

The  Second  Volmnc  of  this  work,  or  the  Engi.ISH,  Persian^ 
and  j^rahic^  \vc  understand,  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  another  year. 
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Art.  V.  E/ilstlrsy  OdrSf  and  uiher  PoemSf  by  Thomas  Moor<s  Esq.  4to# 
pp.  3il.  11.  lls.Gd.  C^i-p^mter.  1806. 

n^lIOMAS  AlOOUK,  ci-dr.ant  Thomas  Litti.e,  and  W- 
A  disant  Anackkon,  holds  the  strange  o|>inion,  that  Review¬ 
ers  arc  “  .ncconntahle  heings,”  tliongh  he  writesMs  it*  he  were 
accoiintal)le  neitljcr  to  God  nor  man.  Onr  readers  know  what 
a  tirmendons  risk  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  onr  brethren 
has  incurred,  by  presuming  to  reprobate  the  publication  of 
these  poems, — (css,  indeeil,  as  a  personal  crime,  than  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  nni'^nnee.  Unaweti,  however,  by  so  awful  a  warning,  and 
neidier  daring,  nor  deprecating,  Mr.  Moore’s  displeasure,  we 
shall  speak  as  freedy  of  this  gay  volume,  as  if  the  author  were 
neither  a  man  of  honour  nor  a  gentleman,  but  as  sinctnv  a  cow- 
artl  as  the  writ<*r  of  this  article  lias  the  courage  to  avow  himself. 

W’hen  Mr.  Moore  tells  ns  that  he  has  been  “  tempted  by  the 
lihoral  otVers  of  his  bookseller,”  without  which  “  seasonable  in¬ 
ducement  these  poems  very  possibly  would  never  have  been 
submitted  to  the  worlii,”  we  regret,  not  only  the  poet’s  neces¬ 
sity,  but  the  bookseller’s  liberality.  Surely  Mr.  M.  does  not 
thus  brand  the  character  of  bis  bookseller,  as  an  apology  for 
himself!  If  he  degrades  himself  to  be  a  literary  pimp,  is  it 
any  excuse  to  say  that  he  was  hired  ?  We  sincerely  wish  that 
the  spccniution  of  the  one  may  be  as  unprofitable,  as  the  work 
of  the  other  is  immoral.  Avarice  is  so  given  to  over  reaching, 
that,  perhaps  for  the  very  love  of  the  thing,  it  sometimes  over¬ 
reaches  itself;  like  the  miser,  who  Vvas  so  fond  of  eating  at 
other  piop1c\^  expense,  that  he  used  to  crib  tin;  cheese  out  of  his 
own  mouse-traps.  'Fhc  price  of  this  book,  which  truly  is  its 
best  recommendation,  because  it  will  tempt  nul)ody  to  buy  it, 
i' fixed  so  high,  in  the  hope  of  extravagant  jirofit,  as  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  almost  all,  but  those  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune,  with  whom  iIki  author  would  persuade  us  tliat  he  is  in 
habits  of  friendship  and  familiarity.  Indeed,  on  seeing  the  noble 
names  w  hich  are  so  ostentatiously  blazoned  throughout  these  un¬ 
hallowed  pages,  one  might  imagine  that  Mr.  Moore,  being  him- 
Mf  unable  to  blush,  had  resolved  to  blush  by  proxy  ;  for  he  has 
kft  his  patrons  no  alternative,  but  to  disown  him  or  to  blush /or 
^bn.  Among  these  it  is  shocking  to  observe  the  names  of  la¬ 
dies,  so  indicated  hy  letters  and  dashes,  tliat  they  may  be  convex 
niently  filled  up  by  the  ingenuity  of  slander,  and  attached 
persons,  by  whom  the  libertine  and  his  song  ought  to  be  field 
ecjual  scorn  and  detestation,  if  Mr.  M.,  as  we  are  assured^’ 
be  indeed  an  acceptable  companion  among  the  great  and  ilhis- 
iriuns,  the  moral  character  of  our  highest  circles  must 
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placed  on  a  far  lower  rank,  lhan  is  consistent  with  our  aristocratic 
prc|)osse<»sions. 

Anionp;  paths  of  literature,  there  are  only  two  short  and 
easy ‘ones  to  popularity — personal  satire  and  lioenli()Usne>s.  In 
the  first,  there  have  been  many  sueeessful  atlvcfiinrers  atnon^ 
recent  authors.  In  the  la«t,  Mr.  M(>ore  oiit-stvi])s  all  rivals, 
anti  leaves  even  his  friend  Lord  Srran^fonl  at  a  hopeless  distance 
behind  him.  'I'he  poems  of  the  late  T}h>mas  l.iitle  (the  first 
pnhlication  of  the  prestut  Thomas  Moore)  are  now  in  the 
eighth  edition :  the  same,  talents  more  liom>ral)!y  emj)loyi*ii, 
would  probably  not  have  proiluced  one  eighth  of  the  reward,  in 
fanv^  to  the  p(M*t,  aiul  money  to  the  bookseller,  wliieh  they  have 
jrained  tn  about  five3’i*ars,by  such  shameless  \  rostitution.  To  the 
success  of  that  mereirieic  iis  vohuue,may  be  attributed  the  mer¬ 
cenary  munificence  which  rescue4l  the.  present  from  oblivion. 

T  he  eajjcrness  with  whicli  'riioma  latth'’s  ‘  Juvenile  Indis¬ 
cretions,*  were  imiThased  at  stren  shihintiSy  naturally  enough 
induced  the  publisher  to  i...ag,inc,  that  Thcmias  Moore’s 
manly  irregularities  would  fetch  a  Guinea  and  a  llelj;  for 
Uic  former  were  onl\*  the  abaiuloncd  abortions  of  /b//y  u'ithoui 
tjmiglit  in  a  hoy,  while  the  latter  are  the  avowed  oHsprine; 
of  Jolly  matured  hy  rtjieetion  iti  a  man.  Hut  iu  this  golden  ex¬ 
pectation,  tlie  adventurer  w  ill  probably  he  disappointed.  This 
volume  is  too  unwieldy  to  be  a  pocket  companion,  or  a  bosom 
friend;  it  cannot  conveniently  he  secreted  in  the  drawer  of  a 
toilette,  or  read  hy  stealth  behind  afire-screen;  and  were  a 
sec4>nd  edition  to  reduce  it  from  the  ^lignity  of  royal  (juarto  to 
foolscap  octavo,  (the  rank  of  its  predecessor)  still  the  (piantity 
of  matter  must  either  burst  it  in  twain,  or  swell  it  to  such  an 
unfashionahle  hulk,  as  would  cxcbide  it  from  all  polite  circles; 
for  so  refined  is  the  sense  of  propriety  among  the  hruu  moudiy 
that  even  proftigaev  is  not  admittevl  inio  gooil  company,  ex¬ 
cept  it  he  dresseii  a-la~mode.  Hesides,  the  very  sight  of  5/)  much 
at  once  of  what  he  loves  best,  would  sicken  even  to  loathing  the 
youngand  impatient  voluptuary ;so  that  perhaps  not  one  .sensua¬ 
list  will  Ih' found,  wh*"*,  w'iih  appetite  unsaUui  and  in.satiahlc,  can 
riot  through  all  the  eoiiises  of  this  eorporationdeast  td  inde¬ 
licacies,  unless  it  be  some  hoary  liehauchee, — the  lukewarm 
ashes  of  a  man,  from  which,  thougii  the  fire  of  nature  he  ex¬ 
tinct  in  them,  the  smoke  of  impurity  still  rises  as  they  cool  tof 
Uic  grave. 

Yet  let  not  virtm*  exult,  nor  Thomas  Moore  despair.  He 
^as  shot  Ids  arrows  at  youth  and  innocence;  and  the  young  and 
the  innocent  w  ill  yet  he  his  victims.  Poison  so  exipiisitely  malig¬ 
nant,  am!  pn'pared  with  such  ibcomparahle  skill,  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  as  wiilel  v  pernicious,  as  his  fond  imagination  ever 
dreamed  in  bis  most  sanguine  uioinents  of  anticipation.  Though 
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ibeformiilaUlc  si^ze  of  this  volume  will  equally  deter  tlie  atid 
ihe  ir.(lole!it  from  toilinj;  through  its  labyrinths  of  seduction, 
tlMHhdi  iicaimoi  he  named  in  any  ilecent  family,  though  none 
but  luc  most  undaunted  cmi  apply  for  it,  and  liion^h  no  hdi>k- 
>fllcr  will  produce  it,  who  has  the  fear  ihe  Society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  before  his  eyes,  yet  us  most  intlaining 
contents  will  be  reprinted  in  newspapers,  iiiog;:/.iacs,  and  mis¬ 
cellanies,  recited  and  sung  i!i  convivial  companies,  ard  circu¬ 
lated  in  manuscript  among  friends;  insidiously  ussuding  thu 
purity  of  the  f.iir  sex,  and  completing  the  corrnpiio!)  of  youth, 
ulnch  ^  so  anspii:i(.usly  Ivgnn  at  our  puldic  seminaries. — 
Thus  will  the  plague  of  this  l^•p»•t>^y  spr  -ad  from  individual  to 
individuid,  from  family  to  family,  from  circle  to  circle, 
tiil  it  mingles  and  assimilates  with  that  genera!  uass  of  corrup¬ 
tion  which  contaminates  society  at  large,  and  wlucu  cvcniualW 
may  he  aggravated,  in  no  small  degre*',  hy  this  accpiisiilou 
of  new  snares  for  virtue  and  new’  stimulants  to  sensuality. 
Tills  is  no  fanciful  speculation.  The  ‘  mystery  of  iniquity,* 
here  pulilished  U)  the  world,  will  operate  he‘yond  the  s(*arch  of 
hunuii  reason  :  tlie  w  isdom  of  God  alone  can  comprehend  the 
iurtniic  issues  of  evil ;  the  power  of  (}od  alone  can  restrict  them. 

It  is  inuisnal  for  ns  either  to  praise  or  condemn  a  publication 
of  nrignitiule,  w  ithout  endeavouring  to  establish  the  reasons  we 
assign  by  quotations  from  the  work  itself ;  for  every  author  is 
host  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Our  deviation  in  the  present 
insiaiu  e  w  ill  be  readily  excused ;  thevery  ])assage  of  an  impure 
thought  through  the  mind,  leaves  pollution  behind  it,  and  a 
nionuMitarv  indulgence  of  it,  brings  guilt,  condemnation,  and 
remorse.  While,  therefore,  we  are  warning  onr  friends  against 
straying  into  tliis  forest  of  wild  beasts,  it  w  ould  1)0  ma  incss  in 
us  to  luni  a  few  of  the  lions  loose  among  ineni,  on  the  open 
plain,  to  prove  the  ferocity  of  the  species.  Bui  if  there  hi*  one 
among  our  readers  who  w’ill  not  take  onr  word  for  it,  that  tliis 
is  a  book  of  Hi  fame ^  which  no  modest  woman  "aoidd  read,  and 
'viiich,  therefore,  no  modest  man  ou^ht  to  read,  h‘t  him  pjdge 
lor  himself  at  liis  peril; — let  him  rcincinhur  that  indelicacy 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  heart  with  impunity,  for  it  cannot 
he  imagined  wiili  inditfcrcncc ;  it  is  aheatjs  cither  the  parent  or 
ilic  child  of  uidioly  feelings.  If  then,  in  the  perusal  of  those 
voluptuous  poems,  he  finds  himself  fascinated  with  their  beauty, 
let  him  tremble,  let  him  fly;  it  is  the  beauty,  it  is  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  serpt^nt,  of  the  Ohl  Serpent,  which  ought  to  inspire 
terror  and  repugnance,  while  it  is  templing,  attracting,  dclighu 
ing  him  into  d<*struction. 

U  e  shall  briefly  characterize  the  contents  of  this  volume. — It 
contains  irregular  odes,  epistles, and  amatory  vcl^es.  The  author 
has  had  the  rare  felicity  to  make  the  former  nearly  uninlclligiblc 
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of  themselves,  and  utterly  so,  with  the  help  of  notes.  The 
epistles  are  his  least  otTensive  writinc:s  in  this  collection,  thou*»h 
ntost  of  them  are  mildewed  with  uncleanness.  But  it  is  iu  hit 
amatory  verses,  that  Mr.  Moore  unblnshin^Iy  displavs  the 
cloven  foot  of  the  libidinous  satyr;  in  these  he  chants  his  loves 
to  a  thousand  nymphs,  every  one  of  whom  either  has  had,  or  U 
welcome  to  have,  a  thousand  gallants  heaides  ;  for  as  there  is  no 
romantic  constancy  of  passion  in  himself,  he  is  not  so  unrea. 
aottable  as  to  prohibit  a  plurality  of  attachments  in  them.  His 
dear  ones,”  are  all 

Bright  as  the  sun,  and  common  as  the  air.”  • 

In  every  page  the  poet  is  u  libertine;  in  every  song  his  mis. 
tress  Is  a  prostitute;  and  what  the  poet  and  his  mistresses  are, 
be  seems  determined  that  his  readers  shall  be;  and  verily  we 
wish  that  none  but  such  may  be  his  readers. 

Let  not  our  cautions  be  iTiisconsirncd,  by  our  iTaders, 
into  an  unworthy. suspicion  of  the  stability  of  their  virtue,  or 
too  high  a  compliment  to  the  talents  of  tliis  syren  seducer. 
When  we  stand  in  the  confidenec  of  our  own  strength,  the 
weakest  temptation  will  overcome  us ;  when  we  tly ,  tlie  strongest 
cannot  overtake  us.  The  danger  lies  in  dallying  with  sin,  and 
with  sensual  sin  above  all  other:  it  works,  it  winds,  it  wins  its 
way  with  imperceptible,  with  irresistible  insiuuatiou,  through 
all  the  passes  of  the  midd,  into  ilie  innermost  recesses  of  tlic 
heart;  while  it  is  softening  the  bosom,  it  is  hardening  the  con¬ 
science;  while,  by  its  exhilaration,  it  seems  to  be  spiritualizing 
the  body,  it  is  brutalizing  the  soul,  and,  by  mingling  with  its 


kindling  “  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.” 

Wantonly  to  assail,  or  basely  to  profit  by,  the  weakness 
and  degeneracy  of  his  fellow  creatures,  Mr.  Moore  has  lavished 
all  tlie  wiles  of  Ins  wit,  all  tlie  enchantments  of  ids  genius;  hut 
both  his  wit  and  his  genius  have  beeti  vitiated  hy  the  harlotry 
of  his  muse;  and  his  pages  glitter  almost  as  much  with  false 
taste  as  false  fire.  With  Darwinian  smuotimess  of  numbers, 
and  pictorial  expression,  henidtes  the  tinsel  of  Italian  conceit, 
and  the  lead  of  Della  Cruscan  bombast;  mingling  with  alia 
pruriency  of  thought,  and  a  modesty  of  impudence,  ^leculiarly 
nis  own. 

If  a  heart  rotten  in  sensuality,  could  vet  feel  alive  to  the 
remonstrances  which  indignation  and  pity  would  urge  us  to 
mttcT,  we  should  warn  Mr.  M.  how  dreatiful  to  himself, 
bow  hateful  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth,  arc  talents  thus 
sold  to  infamy  talents  tliat  might  have  been  employed  in 
furnisbiog  the  sweetest  aids  to  virtue,  the  noblest  urnaincnts 
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to  literature.  Me  knorxs  naiv  that  his  gaudy  pictures  of  the 
nlcasuros  of  sin  are  as  false,  and  he  Kt  ill  kiunv  soon  that  they  are 
IS  dangerous,  as  the  delusions  of  a  calenture  ; — in  which  the 
pitient,  sailing  under  a  vertical  sun,  sick  of  the  sea,  ana  a 
hundred  leagues  from  shore,  dreams  that  he  is  surrounded  liy 
irfccn  fields  and  woods  that  invite  him  to  delicious  eu- 
jovmcnts,  and  in  the.  rapture  of  delirium  steps  from  the  deck — 
into  the  gulph! — Into  a  more  perilous  gulph  will  lu  fall,  who, 
beuildcred  oy  the  visions  of  this  volume,  steps  into  the  para¬ 
dise  of  fools,  which  it  opens  around  him;  for  through  that 
jamdis#  lies  the  “broad  road  that  le^deth  to  destruction:’* 
and  if  any  traveller  wants  an  infallibic  guide  on  his  »ourney 
thitlier,  let  him  take  his  own  hearty^  corrupted  by  licentious 
poeir}'. 


Art  VI.  A  Historical  r/nv  ofChrhtinnity;  contiinln'/  b;  icet  p;iRsagM  from 
Scripture,  with  a  Commentary  by  the  late  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq. ;  with 
notes  by  the  late  I..ord  Viicount  Bolingbrokc,  Monsieur  V’’oltau‘c,  aud 
others.  Quarto,  pp.  1.^,  price  12r.  Cadell.  lb(X>« 

TUK  necessity  and  benefit  of  cross-examination  are  clearly 
perceived,  by  every  one  who  has  attended  the  courts 
of  justice.  The  witness  is*  often  constrained  to  acknowledge 
facts,  wliich  he  had  studiously  concealed,  and  to  give  quite  a 
new  colouring  to  others,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  darken 
or  adorn.  The  story  appears  wholly  different,  from  that  whicli 
he  bad  delivered  in  answering  the  systematic  preconcerted 
questions  of  the  friendly  counsel ;  the  whole  of  tliat  evidence 
becomes  superseded,  and  those  statements  alone,  w  hich  are  ex¬ 
torted  reluctantly,  obtain  attention  and  belief. 

In  the  situation  of  such  witnesses,  the  anonymous  editor 
of  ihi>  volume  regards  the  Apostles  of  modem  infidelity.  He 
acts  as  counsel  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  after  they  have 
^iven  their  testimony  with  the  view  of  serving  the  infidel 
cause,  he  rises  up,  cross-examines  tfiem,  and  produces  what 
they  say  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  as  their  answ  er. 

l  licte.Mot  this  work  consists  of  pjissages  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  arranged  under  five  heads.  Extracts,  applicable  to 
each,  from  Mr.  Gibbon’s  celebrated  history,  form  the 
comment.  Notes  to  the  same  effect  are  furnished  by  Voltaire, 
Hmissean,  Holingbroke,  and  Hume.  Some  the  editor  sup- 
and  for  them  he  need  not  blush, 

'i  he  preface,  which  breathes  the  genuine  philosophy  of 
f  bristianiiy,  contains  many  valuable  remarks,  and  discovers 
great  ability,  with  an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  evidences, 
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and  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
preface,  we  willingly  subjoin  the  followitH^  extract. 

‘  In  our  progress  from  one  j>eriod  of  life  to  another,  the  mind  and  bod? 
succcssircly  acquire  the  habits  and  qualifications  which  are  nccewary  fu 
enjoyment.  In  instances  in  which  these  faculties  have  not  been  acquired, 
or  where,  by  any  defect  of  body  or  intellect,  they  have  been  lost,  ilic  indi. 
▼idual  possesses  no  power  of  enjojonent,  and  has  therefore  no  sphere  of 
action,  nor  any  interest  or  pleasure  in  the  objects  around  him.  So  in  i 
future  life,  witliout  some  faculty,  character,  or  qualification,  adapted  to 
the  objects  of  fruition,  there  must  be  an  absolute  incapacity  of  Iiappinett. 

If  tile  mind  is  not  puiificd  and  ameliorated  in  its  passage  through  iiie,  if  ' 
characu  r  is  depraved,  and  talent  unimproved,  the  soul  must  be  incapable  of 
moi  aland  spiritual  pleasure.  It  cannot  be  susceptible  of  gratification  inis 
intellectual  state,  where  tlie  degree  of  happiness  will  be  prupoi  tionai  to  the 
Capacity  of  enjoyment. 

*  The  present  life  is  a  state  of  sensation  and  rcflcciion,  united  or  alternsie; 
that  of  reflection  only,  when  elevated  and  imniixeJ,  being  frequcntlyi 
condition  of  very  great  hapj*inc?s  ;  and,  when  einbiltrred  by  guilt  and 
Vrmorse,  a  period  of  such  intense  and  insupportable  miser,,  as  to 
sometimes  the  cause  of  despair  and  suicide.  \Vhen  the  soul  is  emanclpaud 
from  the  bi*dy,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  according  to  tiie  dcgjce  in  which 
it  has  improved  its  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  in  this  life,  it  will  tnjej 
in  a  future  state,  these  and  other  talents  of  a  spiritual  nature,  with  so  great 
an  increase,  and  in  so  exalted  a  degree,  as  to  constitute  the  most  tranRCcndari 
hiippiness.  We  know  tliat,  by  the  cultivation  of  cur  Intellectual  faculties, 
tiic  powers  and  pleasures  of  reHection  may  be  greatly  increased ;  ard 
tJut  by  indolence,  and  by  indulgence  in  sensuality,  the  intellect  may  be 
so  debased,  and  the  heart  so  depraved,  that  the  sufterer  shall  be  reduced  to 
t  stale  of  mca*  animal  apjietlte,  like  that  of  the  most  abject  of  tlie  brute 
creation  ;  and  be  driven  to  the  grossest,  and  most  disgusting  acts  of 
sensuality,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  avoid  a  state  of  rejection.* 

‘  V'rom  this  wc  deduce,  that  they  who,  by  criminal,  sinful,  or  sensual 
habits,  vitiate  their  moral  feelings,  and  debase  their  intellectual  jxiwcrji, 
will  he  incapable  of  enjoyment  in  a  state  of  reflection  ;  and  that,  as  the 
fontf mplation  of  moral  improvement  and  happiness,  will  always  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  virtuous,  so  to  the  wicked,  the  view  of  numbers  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  vicious  and  wretched  in  consequence  of  their  influerce, 
example,  or  neglect,  must  be  the  cause  of  great  and  lasting  misery  in  a 
fuiuie  state.  'I'he  sad  effects  of  tlieir  own  wilful  misconduct,  and  the 
extent  of  vice  and  misery,  which  they  have  disseminated  in  tlic  world, 
miay  probably  form  a  part  of  tlieir  punishment  ;  a  punishment  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  regret,  that  they  did  not  actively,  and  in  propoitionw 
the  means  tlicy  enjoyed,  contribute  to  tlie  virtue  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow'  creatures.* 

TIk*  first  chapter  is  “  on  the  ])rogress  of  Christianity 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  conci'rniiig  it,  is  amply  conhrmed 
by  Mr.  (?ibbon’s  historical  narrations  on  tlic  subjects 

Chap.  'jd.  “on  Polytheism,'*  presents  a  very  useful (Bscussion, 

Cribbon’s  acuteness,  erudition,  and  brilliancy,  delight  while 
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djfV  in'^trnct  ;  and  the  notes,  furnished  by  some  of  our  ablest 
ti  ifll  as  most  beautiful  writers,  intliidinc  the  editor’s,  add 
both  to  tlic  pleasure  and  the  information  of  the  reader.  Those 
iriio  peruse  ilfis  chapter  ivitli  attention,  and  weigh  the  evidence 
vfiib  impartiality  and  candour,  ^ill  find  tlieir  veneration  for 
tiic  am  ient  sages  and  philosophers  materially  diminish  ;  and 
they  will  surely  regret,  that  in  Christian  pulpits,  and  in  the 
discourses  of  Christian  ministers,  quotations  from  tlio  sacred  • 
oracles  should  often  liave  given  })lace  to  passages  from  the 
writings  of  men,  concerning  whom,  we  must  confess,  that 
ii  is  uncertain  whether  they  l)erieved  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
tlio existence  of  a  future  stale  of  rmvards  and  punishments. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  only  indication,  that  ranch  heathen- 
Ism  remains  blended  with  the  Christian  profession  ;  to  trace  it 
out  in  its  modes  and  ramifications,  would  be  an  easy  and 
useful,  thougli  |)orhaps  an  invidious  task. 

Chap.  3.  “  On  the  spirit  of  Christianity.”  To  this  part 
of  the  Gospel,  it  is  extremely  ditficult  for  even  an  infidel  to 
oh’iect.  Mr.  Gibbon  tliercforc  is  compelled  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  piety,  the  benevolence,  the  humility,  the  meekness,  the 
jiaticiice,  and  the  integrity,  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  :  but  it  is 
sometimes  in  terms  which  ineatjly  sneer  at  them,  as  persons  of 
a  weak  and  pusillanimous  mind.  It  would  indeed  be  w’ondcr- 
ful,  if  tiie  sentiments  and  temper  of  a  Cliristian  were  congenial 
with  the  ideas  of  a  man  drunk  with  pride,  and  thirsting  after 
the  applause  of  the  fashionable  world. 

Chap.  4.  On  the  persexutions  of  the  Christians.”  That 
ihcst^  were  inexpressibly  drttadful,  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  saying 
every  thing  which  ingenuity  can  invent  to  lessen  their  num¬ 
ber  and  severity,  is  constrained  to  admit.  The  sufferings  of 
those  who  provoked  torture  and  death  by  their  imprudence, 
by  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  itiimortality,^  or  by  misguided 
zeal  in  disturbing  the  worship  of  the  heatlicn  goils,  did  little 
honour  to  Christ  and  his  cause  :  and  their  conduct  was  loudly 
condemneil  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  their  times.  But 
the  patient,  humble,  benc^volent,  and  devout  behaviour  of  the 
true  Martyrs  of  .lesus,  who  may  be  numbered  by  thousands, 
while  it  astonished  and  frequently  converted  the  ancient 
Pagans,  who  witnessed  tlicir  torments  and  their  triumphs, 
has  likew'ise  compelled  many  modern  infidels  to  express  their 


*  This  imprudent  and  unwarranted  ambition  for  the  honours  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  pride  of  tlie  human  heart  resists 
the  wisdom  of  God.  They  who  arc  not  satisfied  to  receive  a  croum  of 
glor)’  as  the  gift  of  grace  alone,  will  always  be  doing  “  some  great  thing^' 
to  df serve  \l\  and  the  principle  is  the  same,  whcjther  it  operates  lo  rushing 
to  the  scaffold,  enduring  ftripes  and  monificadoDi,  adorolng  our  Lady 
^  Lorctio,  or  endowing  u  hospital.  Key» 
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admiration.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  however,  (hat  as  thfv 
have  1,0  idea  of  tlic  Christian's  principles,  they  should  accouRt 
it  folly. 

('hap.  5.  “  Of  the  Jews  and  their  dispei*sion.”  While 
it  is  c^asy  to  perceive  in  Mr.  Gibbon  a  bitter  enmitv  to  the 
relii;ion  of  the  Jews,  and  a  marked  dislike  of  their  sted fast 
aillirrence  to  their  laws,  he  has  evidently  no  alternative,  but 
To  record  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  whose  history  is  a  lively 
comment  on  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
trrefraicable  confirn)ation  of  their  truth. 

A  (jnestion  may  be  s(art(?d  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  plan 
as  (mr  editor  has  seen  fit  to  adopt ;  anti  some  may  think  it 
unfair  thus  to  take  out  bits  of  a  man’s  work,  and  make  them 
tpeak  t!ie  sentiments  of  another,  by  disjointing  them  from  their 
•cope  and  connection. 

If  it  be  fair,  what  is  its  value?  We  arc  not  disposed  to 
over-rate  it.  (Vivc  these  opposers  of  the  Gospel  every  praise 
for  intellect,  for  learning,  and  for  clofjiicuce.  What  were 
they  as  me;/  of  hearth  Animalia  glor{(e.  Gibbon  has  written 
his  own  life,  and  in  so  doing  has  condemned  himself  to  the 
pillory,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  moral  world, 
i'here  is  not  a  generous  idea  in  the  book,  nor  docs  there  appear 
to  have  been  one  noble  principle  in  his  soul,  from  his  birth 
to  his  death,  lie  is  a  vicre  man  of  self  Would  such  a  man 
have  been  an  honour  to  Christiatiity,  if  he  had  embraced  it? 
No  !  It  gains  more  credit  by  his  rejection. 

\\  e  should  not  think  that  the  editor  of  this  work  could  ever 
consider,  or  wish  to  represent,  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  an  advocate 
for  the  truth  of  Cliristtauilv  ;  he  inav  fairly  take  him  as  a 
witness,  \>  here  he  reports  facts,  but  to  adopt  his  conclusions, 
as-  favourable  to  the  religion  which  he  so  malignantly  strives 
to  undermiue,  is  certainly  unsafe  as  well  as  unnecessary,  W'e 
apprehend  that  he  has  misunderstood  some  of  that  writer’s 
ironical  ren^arks,  and  that  he  has  left  some  of  his  insidious 
suggestions  in  all  their  strength,  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  detect  and  to  oyerconie. 

Taking  the  work  as  it  is,— .Mr.  Gibbon’s  onclinnting  mmlcof 
representation,  his  confirmation  of  sacrctl  Scripture  on  the 
several  topics  here  discussed,  with  tin*,  very  pleasing  notes 
selected  from  various  celebrated  writers,  render  it  exceedingly 
entertaining  and  instructive.  But  from  the  ability  which  is 
tiiscernible  in  the  editor’s  preface  and  illustrations,  we  should 
rather  welcome  a  work  of  his  owji,  and  should  he  liappy  if 
we  could  induce  him  to  continue  his  scrvice>,  and  subscribe  his- 
name,  lo  the  cause  of  geuuiue  Ciirisliauity. 
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VI I.  ^  Voyage  to  Cochtn  China  In  the  Tears  1792  and  179S  } 
cwuining  a  general  view  of  the  valuable  productions*  and  the  political 
imporunce  of  this  flourishing  kingdom  ;  and  also  of  such  Europcaa 
Settlements,  as  were  visited  on  \be  voyage  ;  with  sketches  ot  the 
nunners,  cluracter,  and  condition  of  their  several  inhabiunts.  To 
which  is  annexed  an  account  of  a  Journey  made  in  the  years  1801  and 
IHOi,  to  the  residence  of  tlie  Chief  of  the  Booshuana  Nation,  being  the 
fftnotest  point  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  to  which  Europeans 
have  hitherto  penetrated ;  the  facts  and  descriptions  taken  from  a  MS. 
journal;  with  a  chart  of  the  route.  By  John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Illustrated  and  embellished  with  several  engravings  by  Medland^ 
colouaxl,  after  the  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Daniel 
4to.  pp.  4-37.  Priced/.  13/.  ^d.  Cadell.  180o. 

THK  clianges  in  the  political  world,  which  the  present 
njoinentous  ivra  embraces,  have  furnished  Mr.  B.  with  a 
very  plausible  reason,  luid  \vc  doubt  not  a  very  suiHcieni 
motive,  for  bringing  his  old  voyage  again  before  the  world. 
Some  will  say,  that  his  book  is  made  np  of  the  matter  which, 
though  too  trivial  for  the  public  eye  when  the  accounts  of 
MVicaaiul  China  were  published,  was  thought  likely  to  obtain 
notice  from  its  relation  to  occurrences  of  temporary  interest, 
flut  it  is  really  a  collection  of  useful  observations,  which  will  b« 
deemed  important  in  their  new  light  of  present  circumstances^ 
however  defective  in  originality.  As  to  Cochin  China,  Mr.  R. 
had  little  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  in  fact  the  account 
he  gives  us,  only  occupies  about  1(X)  pages  of  this  volume. 
Taking  the  hint  from  himself,  therefore,  we  shall  chieHy  attend 
to  the  subjects  wliich,  from  recent  events  in  South  America, 
most  excite  the  concern  of  the  public,  and  follow  him  to  the 
Rra/ils.  T'hese  regions,  distant  asthey  are  from  the  convulsions 
of  Kiirope,  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  plans  which  Divine 
Providence  is  preparing  to  accomplish.  Mr.  B.  is  fully  alive 
to  the  various  clianges,  probable  and  possible,  which  a  warm 
imajrination  can  connect  with  the  countries  it  contemplates  ; 
and  a  new  Portugal  in  the  West,  seems  to  bo  a  favourite  sub¬ 
net  of  his  lucubrations.  Should  we  ever  see  the  event  which 
nc,  with  many  others,  invites  ns  to  expect,  we  ardently  lio|)e 
that  the  liberal  administration  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
country,  will  stipulate  in  favour  both  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  the  new  world.  Let  it  never  be  said,  that  Britain, 
*hile  resisting  the  gigantic  strides  of  military  despotism  in 
^•'iropi*,  lent  its  aid  to  establish,  in  America,  with  renovated 
vigour,  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  inquisition, 
fine  curious  observation  we  must  notice  by  the  w'av. 
readers  have  been  informed,  that  an  under  current 
Kts  coustuutly  from  the  .Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  through 
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tlM‘  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  though  the  current  at  the  surface  nin^ 
in  a  contrary  direction.  ISIr.  B.  relates  an  ingenious  ex  jieriuicnt 
of  A  Jinii'al  l*aiten,  which  we  should  like  to  have  tuore  correctly 
made  and  described,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that  ilir 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  considerably  heavier  than  that  ot 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  that,  two  decanters  being  filled  with  those 
spccHuens  respectively,  placed  horizontally,  and  luted  iiu 
jrctlter,  a  gradual  and  distiitct  interchange  of  their  coiucnts 
(otu'  liquor  being  slightly  coloured),  was  clearly  obs<*rvcil, 
the  luavier  water  occupying  the  lower  place. 

.Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  detail  his  ohserfations  on  the.  Island*  of 
MaJeii  i,  'i’eiieriiVe,  and  St.  Jago  ;  thev  will  be  found  iniorosi. 
ing  to  most  rcr»dcrs,  espoxially  where  they  happen  to  he  new, 
and  i»i''  eonuuercial  and  political  speculations  will  bo  thought, 
for  the  most  part,  judicious  and  im))ortant.  I 

d'lm  following  dt'seriplion  is  intended  to  represent  the  I 
harbour  of  Bin  de  Janeiro  ;  the  style  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
Writers  so  extremely  eloquent,  are  in  great  danger  of  not 
being  very  correct.  In  warning  to  others,  therefore,  wc  take 
libtMiy  of  marking  a  few  expressions  that  seem  rather  in- 
cmignions  ;  and  wc  caution  “  every  one  against  imagining  to 
bimsellV’  such  a  picture  as  Mr.  B.  has  draw  n,  if  he  has  any 
regiurd  for  tiie  sedate  dignity  of  his  countenance. 

‘  A  little  island  strongly  foitificd,  just  within  the  entrance,  contractJ 
the  pass.<gc  to  the  width  of  about  J  of  a  mile.  Having  cleared  ihii 
channel,  one  of  the  most  magniheent  scenes  in  nature  bursts  upon  the  • 
cnrapturi'd  eye.  l  et  any  one  imagine  to  himself  an  immense  sheet  of 
wiUT  rtt/i«/«^back  into  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  countr\%  to  the  distance  of 
atxvjt  .SO  where  it  is  hounded  hy  a  screen  of  lofty  mountains,  a)w*yi 

majeriic,  wlu'iher  their  rugged  and  shapeless  summits  arc  tinged  with  azurr 
and  ]>ui])lf,  or  buiied  in  the  clouds.  lA*t  him  imagine  this  sheet  of  water 
gi.iiiualK  to  expand,  from  the  narrow  portal  tltnvjgh  which  it  communi- 
c..ies  with  die  sea,  to  the  width  of  l‘J  or  t  I*  miles,  to  be  every  where 
studded  wlih  innumerable  little  islands,  scarten  d  oNer  its  suiface  in  evriy 
dlvoi sify  ot  sl.a^K',  and  exhibiting  every  vafi«  tv  of  tint  that  an  exuberant 
and  incessant  vegetation  is  capable  of  atfoidirg.  I^'t  him  conceive  the 
shores  ol  U^e  e  islands  to  be  fringed  with  fr.  gra^t  and  beautiful  shrubs, 
not  p'anted  by  man,  but  scatterixl  by  the  lilxrtal  )>.'nd  of  nature,  as  cow* 
pletcly  to  lx*  concealed  in  their  verdant  ceverin;  —  la  t  him  figure  to  h'lnsclf 
this  tvautllul  sluet  of  water,  with  its  niir'c.ous  islands,  to  be  encompassed 
on  every  side  hy  liills  of  a  moilerate  height,  risln;:  in  gradual  succession 
above  e.ieh  oth#r,  all  profus  'ly  clad  in  li’v  dy  grt‘.*n,  and  rrov/ned  uiih 
groups  o*the  noblest  trees,  whilst  their  rl.ores  are  indented  wiiii  nun.h'rlesi 
inlets,  shooting  their  arms  across  the  ntosi  dtbghu'ul  valleys,  to  m^xt  thy 
nrjrmuring  rills,  and  In'artlieir  waters  lnti>  tiv  last  and  common  resen'Oir 
of  all.  In  short,  let  him  imagine  to  hinuwlt  a  success  ol  Mount  hd^T* 
combes,  to  l>e  continued  .dong  the  shores  i*f  a  ma^^nififn*  l.'‘ke,  not  ki* 
in  circumference  than  a  hundred  miles  ;  .md  h  aving  plant  'd  these  in  a 
climate  whrre  spring  for  ocr  asides,  in  all  tiie  glow  ol'  youthful 
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will  still  possess  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
diiplived  within  the  capacious  hai hour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  which*  as  an 
hJboiir,  wht-ther  it  be  considered  in  the  light  of  affording  security  a^ 
convenience  for  shipping,  for  its  locality  of  position,  or  fertility  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  naval  stations.’-^ 
/t:6. 

Round  this  shore  there  are  several  fortifications,  which 
serve  to  prevent  a  laiuling,  though  they  cannot  conunand  the 
uholcM)f  such  an  extensive  harbour.  All  ships,  in  enterings 
must  pass  under  the  fort  Santa  Cruz  ;  but  the  largest  lleet  may 
lie  within  the  harbour  heyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the  guns. 
Oj)po>i!t‘  the  town,  is  tlic  //ha  dos  Cobras^  Snake  Island,  a 
“  strongly  fortified  rock,  about  80  feet  high,  at  the  point  on 
which  ihe  citadel  stands,  and  slanting  to  eight  at  the  opposite 
;  its  length  is  300  yards,  and  it  is  detached  by  a  narrow. 
Lilt  very  deep  channel  from  the  eminence,  on  which  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  convent  is  situated.”  This  convent  is  surrounded  with 
lines  of  defence,  and  is,  tiierefore,  in  Mr.  B.’s  opinion,  actually, 
-as well  as  metaphorically,  a  chitvch  militant.  “  Here  also  are 
a  commodious  dock-yard,  an  arsenal  of  naval  stores,  a  sheer 
Inilk,  and  a  wharf  for  heaving  down  and  careening  shipping.” 
Mr.  Ik  ha*;  properly  annexed  a  sketch  of  the  tow  n  and  harbour, 
with  two  views  of  t!ie  appearance  of  the  coast.  He  observes, 
p.  134,  t!iat  the  [)ort  of  Itahia  ox  St.  Saliador,  to  the  northward, 
seems  of  importance  to  the  security  of  Uio,  and  possesses  even 
supcriiw  advantages  for  a  naval  arsenal,  and  dock  yard. 

M  e  had  nearly  forgotten  to  meiuion  a  wonderful  sugar  loaf 
rock,  of  luird,  sparkling,  micaceous  granite,  situated  near  the 
entrance  o\'  the  harbour  of  Rio.  If  this  solid  mass  be  six  hun^ 
iliyd  and  lighti/  fcet  high,  as  Mr.  B.  assures  us,  it  is  one  of  the 
j  I^Tcaicst  curiosities  ill  nature.  The  celebrated  granite  rocks  of 
Kgynt,  whence  the  nionolithite  columns  were  cut,  are  pigmies 
in  conipariso!). 

Mr.  1’,.  com[)lains  little  of  the  heat  at  this  city,  hut  much 
nf  the  perseeiiling  insects,  which  molested  his  person.  As 
J*oon  as  night  came  on,  his  troubles  thickened  around  him  ; 
in  tlie  open  air,  the  hats  or  the  fire-flies  darted  at  his  face ; 
''illnn  doors,  scorpions,  centipedes,  scolopendras,  crawled 
about  the  room  ;  the  cricket  (Grylhis  Gryllotaha)  jumped 
into  his  plate  or  his  wine  glass  ;  and,  above  all,  the  relentless 
nu)s<|nit(K\s  hit  him  more  severely,  than  he  ever  was  bitten 
betorc  or  since,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

*  These  various  plagues,  however,  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
wtreinc  filthiness  ot  the  people,  than  to  the  heat*  of  the  climate. 
1  he  ground  fluor»  of  the  housci  are  rarely  swept ;  they  serve  as  reposito- 
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rift  for  firf  wood,  for  lumbrr,  and  for  the  lo<i  dngt  of  their  nymerool 
ilavct.  The  tame  w.int  of  cleanliness  is  visible  in  their  dress,  and  in  their 
fertons.  Few,  if  any*  are  free  from  a  certain  cutaneous  disorder,  which  U 
‘Supposed  in  our  country,  to  be  the  joint  effect  of  poverty  of  food  and 
^Ith  ;  many  have  confirmed  leprosy;  and  the  elephantiasis  is  by  no  meant 
uncommon.  A  great  part  of  their  diet  consists  ot  fish,  fruit,  and 
tables,  with  tiic  never  failing  dish  of  firinha  de  or  flower  of  the 
maniota  root ;  all  their  sul^stantlal  food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  first  dipped 
in  oil  or  grease,  and  then  rolled  in  this  flour,  and  made  up  into  I'ttle  ballt 
In  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  rarely  used.*  p.  88. 

The  city  of  Kio,  or  Santo  St  bastiano,  is  siiid  to  contain 
<0,000  inhabitants,  incliuiing  slaves;  it  has  no  inn,  and  indeed 
the  govermueni  jitM  inils  no  stranger  to  rinnain  on  shore  after 
sim  set;  most  ot  tht!  shops  are  well  supplied,  except  the  book¬ 
sellers.  'Fhe  state  of  society  is  represent  ’d  as  truly  deplora¬ 
ble  ;  the  degree  of  licentiousness  may  he  imagined  from  tlic 
anecdote  p.  ‘M ,  where  a  jolly  fat  friar  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
the  confessional  chair,  and  declared,  tliat  the  nuns  of  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  were  the  diseased  and  profligate  priestesses  of  Venus. 

Mr.  R.’s  fifth  chapter,  contains  an  account  of  tlie  Portuguese 
government  in  the  llrazils  ;  every  page  ilisplays  the  rnimms 
jjotency  of  an  ignorant,  despotic  administration,  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  public  wealth,  and  private  comfort.  The 
native  Rrazilians,  aiul  the  Portuguese,  are  implacable  euemies ; 
licuce  large  cargoes  of  slaves  are  atmuallv  importetl  from 
Africa,  to  supply  the  want  of  labourers.  One  circum^tinco 
in  their  trimiment  is  worth  notice;  every  slave  is  allowed  two 
days  in  the  week  for  his  own  use,  out  of  which  hr  feeds  atid 
i lollies  himself;  and  in',  often  gains  a  surplus  by  his  labours, 
which  enables  liim  to  pnrcliase  Itis  fri'cilom.  If  such  a  regnla- 
lion  were  nuule  universal,  and  a  slave  were  permitted  to  pnr- 
c!m^e  another  day  per  week,  at  a  stipulated  price,  when  he  was 
able,  the  uhoUtiou  of  slavery  would  he  gradual  and  rapid,  and 
lire  personal  merit  of  the  iiuliviilual  would  obtain  a  propor¬ 
tionate  reward,  in  the  speeiliness  of  his  emancipation. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Rio  is  very  unliealtliy  In  the  rainy 
^'ason ;  but  Mr.  R.  supposes  tbiu  tlie  progress  of  cidlivatinn 
in  the.  adjacent  forests  and  marches,  will  much  abate,  this 
inconvenicnev.  llis  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Rra/.iU 
is  su()erficial,  and  we  apprehend  not  whollv  the  result  of  his 
own  investigations.  It  appears  evident,  however,  that  nothing 
but  dut‘  industry  is  necessary  to  en.surc  the  suecess  of  varioul 
important  articles  of  trade,  sucli  as  indigo,  hemp,  sugar, 
cori'ce,  the  cactus  oputUia^  on  which  the  C\>chenille  insect 
feeds,  ;xc.  Rice  is  extremely  ])roductive,  as  al  o  the 
iiuiuhiot^  or  vhich  dour  and  starcli,  and  likcyisn 

u*piocu,  are  prepare*!. 
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.<  Wheat,  Kailey,  Guinca-corn,  millet,  and  all  the  Furopean  and  tro-. 
pical  grains  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  and  all  species  of 
provisions  and  supplies  for  victualling  and  storing  ships,  and  lining  them 
out  for  actual  service  at  sea,  are  procurable  at  moderate  rates,  in  almost  all 
the  ports  of  the  Brazils.  The  country  produces  an  inexhaustible  supply- 
of  the  finest  timber,  suitable  for  all  the  purposes  of  civil  and  naval  ardii- 
tecture ;  but  the  cutting  and  disposing  of  it  is  a  monopoly  of  the  crown. 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone,  a  navy  might  be  built,  equipped,*  and  fitted  with 
ncry  necessary  for  a  sea  voyage,  sufficient  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  ;  and  the  fisheries,  by  proper  encourajrement,  would 
ca'ate  a  never-failing  supply  of  seamen.  Both  the  black  wnale,  and  th# 
spermaceti,  an*  plentiful  on  every  part  of  the  coast. 

‘  In  addition  to  the  timber  lor  naval  pui*pose8,  which  every  where 
abounds,  the  forests  of  the  Brazils  supply  a  number  of  valuable  woods  for 
dyeing,  as  ilie  Cjisalfimea  Broziliensis,  or  Brasiletta,  the  li^matoxjflum  Cam* 
fu\‘huimimy  or  lo  wood,  and  the  Morns  tinctonay  or  fustic  wood ;  all  of 
wliich,  however,  are  royal  monopolies.  Of  medicinal  plants,  they  have 
the  bark,  the  jalap,  the  ipecacuanha  root,  the  palnia  Christi,  and  many  others 
loo  numerous  to  mention,  with  a  pp'eat  variety  of  odoriferous  plants,  and 
nres  that  yield  tuipentinc,  gum,  and  resins.  Tobacco  and  jK*pj)er  may  be 
cultivated  lo  any  extent,  and  the  fields  and  the  forests  supply  an  inex-* 
haustible  supply  of  wax  and  honey.  The  tropical  fruits  of  every  descrip- 
don,  whether  of  tJ\e  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  are  good  in  quality 
and  abundantly  plentiful.  The  oranges,  pine  apples,  and  mangoes  are 
exquisite.  All  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  especially  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
melons,  biinjals,  and  cucumbers,  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  as  indeed  arc 
provisions  of  every  description.’  ^.121. 

Tho  “  boef  is  lean  anil  very  iiulitTorent  oxen  do  not 
thriv(*wi‘ll  witliont  salt,  and  salt,  tiiongh  €*asily  procured,  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  sells  so  high,  that  the  quantity  necessary 
“  to  preserve  the  carcase  of  an  ox  costs  in  general  about  thrice 
as  inueh  as  the  whole  animal.”  As  soon  as  indigo  and  sugar 
were  foiinil  to  tlonrish,  tlie  government  assumed  the  monopoly 
of  the  one,  and  imposetl  an  ex  port  doty  of  20  per  ct.  on  the'other. 
It  would  .sec'in  that  the  court  of  I/ishon  dreaded  the  prosperity 
of  tills  eolony,  as  likely  to  effect  its  separation  from  the* 
toother  state  ;  hut  the  plan  of  discouragement  so  iirvariahly 
pursued,  instead  of  securing  liieir  allegiance,  appears*  fidly 
to  liave  prepared  the  Brazilian  colonists  for  a  change  of  govern- 
lucut.  Deprecating  a  revolution,  us  well  as  the  predominance 
ofF  rencli  influence,  Mr.  B.  remarks, 

*  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  attached  to'  the  name  of  their* 
countr)’,  their  religion,  and  their  language ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
the  Court  of  Portugal  had  sufficient  energy  and  activity  to  transport  itself 
to  the  Brazils,  as  was  once  intended,  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  them,  a- 
mighty  and  brilliant  empire  might  speedily  be  created  in  South  America^ 
to  countcr])oise  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  Northern* 
part  of  that  continent.  The  former  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
•ttcr ;  in  futility  of  soil,  in  the  value  of  its  productions,  .md*  in* 
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geographical  position,  nnlncntly  favotirablr  for  communication  and 
mrree  with  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world.’  /r.  128. 

Ill  pnrsniiii;  his  n.arration,  ISIr.  B.  describos  the  uninhaliitcd 
islamls  of  Tristan  da  Ctinlia^  wliich  he  reconiiiiends  as  a  water- 
in«;  station  for  ontward-honnd  Fast  Indianien.  Ifis  account  of 
the  iHland  of  Amsterdam  is  rurious,  and  partly  new;  among 
many  striking  proofs  of  volcanic  origin,  this  island  has  some' 
boiling  springs,  in  which  onr  travellers  cooked  tlic  fish  they  itad 
caught  in  an  adjacent  cold  spring. 

Mr.  H.’s  account  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  ranks  them 
scarcely  above  the  Brazilian  colonists,  in  point  of  moral  conduct. 
B»it  where  national  character  is  concerned,  we  place  little  credit 
on  this  author’s  representations.  We  expect  indeed,  and  smile 
njion,  a  partiality  for  our  country  ;  hut  it  should  be  delicate 
and  generous.  IMr.  B.  however  is  greedy  of  every  opportunity 
of  telling  a  talc  disgraceful  to  a  Frenchman,  Sjianiard,  Dutcli- 
luan,  America’i,  or  any' one  wlio  is  not  a  true  born  Knglisiimau, 
— for  even  a  Scot  cannot  escape  bis  satire. 

After  nnnierons  iinpiirii^,  our  traveller  consigns  tlic  celebrated 
poison  tree  of  Java,  to  the  same  class  in  natural  history,  with 
the  gritKn,  the  plurnix,  the  syren,  and  the  salamander. 

I'he  remarks  and  speculations  on  I'ochin  China,  and  the 
api»endix  concerning  South  Africa,  remain  to  he  considered  in 
a  future  number. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number, ) 


Art.  VIII.  Sermens  cn  various  interesting  Subjects^  by  the  Rcrrrend  Josliu**. 
Morton,  Vicar  of  Risely,  IVds,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordin.iry  to  the  Prince 
of  \V.dcs.  Vol.  ‘Jnd.  8vo.  pp.  880,  price  8s.  boards.  Mawman,  180.5. 

TT^ni'N  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  either  degraded  iiito^ 
▼  *  a  cold  body  of  ethics  uninspireil  with  the  soul  of  the 
gos])cl,  or  lieated  wiili  a  llame  whicii  never  descended  from 
Heaven,  and  serves  onlv  to  kindle  emotions  which  will  never 
elevate  us  thitiicr;  no  abstraction,  learning,  or  rescarcli,  no 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  nor  charm  of  language,  can  induce  us 
to  pronounce  on  them  a  sentence  of  approbation.  For  the 
Christian  preacher  should  consider  himself  as  the  servant  ol 
Jesus  (’hrist,  devoted  to  the  honourable  employment  of 
cnlargifig  tlie  faculties,  the  hojies,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  <reatnres.  'I'o  inculcate,  then,  merely  an  ab¬ 
stract  therry  of  morals,  or  dazzdc  with  a  gaudv  and  delusive 
r.lovjnence,  is  an  abuse  (d*  the  pulpit,  for  which  no  udents  cau 
fiirni'^!)  a  sutHcieut  apology.  But  when  the  eve  of  the  preacher 
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is  evidently  fixed  upon  his  polar  star,  the  divine  honour  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  hy  Jesus  Christ;  when  he  adheres  with  scru¬ 
pulous  reference  to  the  dictates  of  tlie  sacred  volume;  his  dis- 
romsi*s  camiot  fail  to  obtain  our  rei^ard  and  commendation, 
flioin^h  they  may  fall  to  impress  us  with  admiration  for  their  lite¬ 
rary  merits.  We  can  never  be  severe  in  our  remarks,  on  what 
is  calcinated  to  make  men  wise  for  eternity.  Some  of  the 
contents  of  tfie  volume  before  us  may  need  this  apolofry;  but 
it  coiuains  manv  discourses,  which  aspire  to  hijjjher  praise. 

The  former  volume,  we  believe,  was  pulilished  so  long  ago  as 
no.'i ;  the  present  contains  thirty  sermons,  on  the  following 
subjects; — Divine  Worshi|) — The  Gospel  the  Word  of  Life — 
'file  Fall  of  Man — I'he  Fall  General — All  Men  under  the  Se^i- 
tcnceof  the  Law — The  Redemption  of  Man  by  JesusChrist — I'he 
Ministry  of  Reconciliation — Death — I'he  Uncertainty  of  Life — 
(iod's  Chastisements  for  our  C?ood — Prayer — IVrseveranee  in 
Ihaver — 'Flie  Strong  Hold — Idie  Work  of  Salvation — d'he 
'IVne  best  of  tlieCJospel — 'Flie  HlesMiigs  Resulting  from  Christ’s 
Ascension — Ridslnzzar’s  Feast — 'Fhe  Penitent’s  Prayer — 'I  he 
Prodigal  Son — Hope  in  (h)d,  the  Good  Man’s  Support — 'Fhe 
Patience  of  God  with  Mankind — God  Merciful  at  the  Kleventh 
Hour — A  Fast  Day  Sermon — The  Fxcellcnce  of  the  Scripture. 
Tlie  Furnace  of  AHliction — Fhe  Hlessedncss  of  Faith — The 
interesting  Character  of  Jesu.s — The  One  Tiling  Needful, 
d'lie  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ — The  Close  of  Paul’s 
Ministry. 

From  an  excellent  Sermon  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  wc  kclect  the 
following  passage: 

‘  They  nte  of  the  0-iiit  of  which  God  bad  said  ye  shall  not  «at,  and  their 
ryes  were  njKned.  but  to  what  a  scene  of  d.  solution!  oj^ned  to  behold 
ihemsclres  as  rebels  against  God;  subjected  to  feel  the  influence  of  niind* 
corrupted;  the  iniage  of  .Tei  ovah  in  which  tl.ey  were  created  defaced  and 
spoiled;  the  Majesty  of  their  Maker  insulted,  his  holy  commandment 
broken,  tlu*  whole  system  of  nature  sliaken,  and  presenting  nothing  but 
misery,  desolation,  and  death.  Degraded,  ashamed,  and  confounded,  we 
view  tiiem  shrinking  from  the  face  of  day,  and  hiding  tbemselvos  among 
the  coverts  of  Paradise,  amidst  those  shades  which  had  once  atibrded  them 
the  s'veets  of  retirement,  and  the  pure  t'njoyments  of  innocence  and  peace. 
“  Thev  heard  the  voice  of  tiie  Lord  God  w'alkin  j  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  in  the  cov)l  of  the  day;  and  Adam  and  his  W'ite  hid  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  tire  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.*^  So  true 
is  it  that  guilt  and  fear  are  inseparable.  No  sooner  do  they  hear  that  voice 
which  !'ad  lately  been  tlieir  joy  and  delight,  than  tlicy  are  filled  with  dread 
and  confusion.  Their  consciences,  hif  erto  undisturbid  with  the  alarms 
of  guilt,  now  assume  the  office,  tlie  severe  office  of  an  ac’Cuser,  and  in  s<'lf- 
rcproac.i  they  feel  the  semtcnce  of  death.  The  guile  oi  the  serpent  was 
Qow  uncovered,  and  the  first  man  and  woman,  aspiring  to  be  a^  gods,  sank 
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from  the  satisfaction  of  innate  purity,  into  a  state  of  guilt,  of  bitter  remorv, 
and  of  death! 

‘Thus  false  will  the  allurements  of  sin  everb<*  found;  each  act  of  di». 
obedience  will  be  Hnally  connected  with  the  bitterness  of  repenunce  and 
•elf-condemnation.  When  the  supreme  lawgiver  sliall  appear  to  make  in. 
quisition  for  iniquity,  his  omniscient  eye  shall  tr  iverse  it  through  all  its 
windings;  nor  shall  the  deep  concealments  of  hyjKx  risy,  north.e  specious 
subterfuges  of  refned  art,  prevent  its  exposure  before  his  discriminating 
presence.  “  For  can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see 
nim, saitli  the  Lord?"  “  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam  and  said 
unto  him,  Adam,  where  art  thou?  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 
garden,  and  1  was  afraid  because  I  was  naked,  and  I  hid  myself." 

‘  This  is  the  genuine  portrait  of  sin.  It  averts  itself  from  God;  it  arnii 
death  with  its  sting,  excites  the  poignant  n*morse  of  conscience,  and  an¬ 
ticipates  the  tortures  of  condemnation.  Under  the  conviction  of  |)Ositive 
rebellion  against  God,  t'.ere  is  no  such  thing  as  approaching  him  with  con¬ 
fidence.  His  voice  will  inspire  the  mind  of  the  criminal  with  terror,  and 
his  presence  cover  the  guilty  with  confusion.  Am  1  addressin  ^  any  to  day 
who  know  by  sad  experience  the  full  import  of  that  Si'ntencc  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  affirms  it  to  be  the  decision  of  Jehovah  that  “  There  is  no  peace 
to  the  wicked?"  You  are  here  to- Jay,  not  perljaps  from  tlie  well  formal 
habits  of  religious  duty,  but  to  spend  tliat  hour  which  you  cannot  devote  to 
your  usual  pursuits  of  pleasure.  "I'hc  haunts  of  amusement,  of  riot,  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  of  sin,  arc  not  on  this  day  so  easy  of  access.  You  now 
have  heard  this  very  serious  question  which  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe 
once  put  to  Adam,  “  Where  art  thou?"  Put  the  inquiry  to  yourself — it  is 
of  immediate  application  to  all.  Have  you  considered  seriously  the  nature 
of  that  ground  on  which  you  strind?  It  is  sand,  upon  which  you  cannot 
build  a  single  ho|H'  of  salvation.  Have  you  calculated  on  the  e.xtent  of 
that  depravity  which  has  concluded  all  men  uniler  sin  ?  Have  you  estimated 
the  final  consequences  w'hich  await  the  termination  of  your  course  as  a  sinner 
before  God  ?  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  are  raispended 
over  every  soul  of  man  that  div  rh  evil  !  We  have  hut  one  word  of  .uimo- 
rition  to  oiler,  which  has  tiie  piomisi'  of  doing  you  good, —  Repent  and 
believe  the  Gosjk  L’  pp.  dO.  :>d. 

\Ve  iiavo  oh.servi’d,  with  plcasnvo,  scvoral  sprriincjis  nf 
familiar  application,  dcriNCfl  from  snlijccts  of  a  Incal  nature. 
One.  main  oti’pclof  the  preacher’s  attention  .should  1)0  to  inicri‘st 
hiR  hearers,  another  to  inform  tiiom.  NV'^Imn,  therefort',  the 
Vicar  of  Uiscly  illnstratc.'i  the  principles  of  the  (iospel  hy  a 
reference  to  the  oecnpaiions  of  hushandry,  he  accomplislics 
both  purposes;  at  once  engaging  the  attention  of  his  flock, 
and  imprinting  on  their  minds  imelligible  and  pcriuanciii 
ideas. 

The  sermons  on  prayer  have  a  tisefni  tendimcy  ;  hut  there 
are  .several  .sueee.s'^ive  diM  onrscs.as  the  New  Y’ear,  the  h'deventh 
Hour,  and  the  Fast  Hay,  whiehue  eonid  not  persuade  ourselves 
^o  approve.  'Phe  preaehcr  has  hv  no  means  made  the  ino>t 
of  his  text ;  a  great  part  of  iiis  attention  is  wasted  on  doubtful 
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tllojiorv  ;  t'liul,  what  Li  worse,  he  hurries  to  the  dose,  before 
tiiicli  iias  beciisui<l  to  any  useful  purpose. 

On  the  Dt'atli  of  Christ,  Mr.  M.  thus  expatiates; 

« In  vain  would  the  powers  of  earth  have  combined  against  the  anointed  of 
ihf  Lord,  if  love  almighty  had  not  bound  this  innocent  victim  to  the  altar,' 
md  submitted  him  to  the  stroke  of  their  fury.  He  hath  loved  us,  says  an 
apestle,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us.  Hei-ein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
him,  but  that  he  loved  UvS.  It  is  the  loving  kindness  of  God  alone  which 
can  render  the  wonders  of  the  cross  credible.  Independent  of  this  lofr, 
faith  itself  views  the  cross  of  Chrlsi  with  the  most  timid  he8iutioD,and  cao 
icarcely  be  persuaded  t-  at  the  Son  of  Jehovah  was  destined  to  suffer  on 
the  ignominous  tree.  But  viewing  *his  sacrifice  as  the  effect  of  divine  love, 
we  behold  .lesus  lifted  on  the  punful  cross,  to  make  it  a  tree  of  life  to  his 
followers;  and  from  thence  to  shed  ujKjn  them  the  sprinklings  of  mercy,  and 
the  fruits  of  immortal  life  and  salvation.  My  first  observation  then  is  ^rue, 
tliat  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenantought  to  be  dear  to  us  in  his  sufferings  ; 
for  through  them  we  see  the  will  of  God  perfected:  and  whilst  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sanctions  of  his  justice  are  displayed  in  their  highest  lustre,  we 
lec  the  sweet  smile  of  mercy  embracing  the  guilty,  and  wrath  subsiding  by 
the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb.  In  this  one  oblation^  ages  past  and 
agts  to  come  are  interested;  and  that  prayer  which  the  suffeiing  Jesus  ia  his 
expiring  agonies  uttered  for  his  murderers,  “  Father,  forgive  them  /"  ex¬ 
tends  its  prevailing  efficacy  to  all,  and  is  upon  all  them  tliat  believe.  Oh 
God!  let  this  last  c*y  of  thy  suffering  Son  extend  to  us  also.  Hast  thou 
pot  a  blessing  left  for  us  f  Bless  us,  even  us  also,  O  our  Father!* 

Our  gciu'ral  decision  on  those  discourses  will  have  been 
already  aiiticipiitoil.  The  suhjitcts  are  well  chosen,  for  though 
they  might  Jiave  been  more  various,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  important;  t!ic  sense  of  the  text  is,  in  general,  given  with 
fidelliv,  which  sense,  tlioiigli  not  illustrated  with  |>cculi?ir  in¬ 
genuity,  pervades  the  discourse;  as  much  arrangement,  ns  is 
uecessarv  to  ediheation,  is  constantly  observed;  the  style  is 
jH’rspicnoiis,  r.ither  than  Inmtnous,  aiul  more  lively,  than  clo- 
<|uent  or  energetic;  the  address,  though  evidently  directed 
to  the  judgement  aiul  conscience,  might  have  been  more  in- 
fertsting  and  useful,  Imd  Mr.  M.  bestowed  greater  attention  on 
the  application  of  his  sermons.  Inileed,  we  think  most  preachers 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Cicero,  peroral ione 
nose  it  ur  orator  F 

Wc  should  be  happy  if  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  en  joyed 
Miclj  an  instructor  as  Mr.  M.;  and  are  pleased  to  see  him  en- 
tilh*d  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  he  preaches  h 
[jospcl  worthy  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  princes. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar^  with  notes  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  language.  Part  ii.  pp,  ^iih  the 
former  patt,  201.  8vo.  58.  Pridden.  1806. 

The  first  part  of  this  (dammar,  by  the  respectable  nnd 
learned  l)r.  Valpy,  of  Heading,  we  iiavc  already  noticed, 
yoJ*  ii.  p.  369.  Circumstances  of  a  personal  kind  have  occa¬ 
sioned  this  concluding  part  to  continue  on  our  table  so  long 
•Minotited. 

The  first  article  is  the  syntax :  of  which  the  rules  are  laid 
down  with  most  laudable  perspicuity  ami  methml,  confirmed 
by  well-chosen  examples,  all  taken  from  the  purest  classics, 
(except  one  sentence  which  is  from  the  sepiuagint,)  and  still 
further  illustrated  by  iusiructive  notes.  Our  only  complaint 
on  this  division  of  tlie  work  is,  that  it  might  have  heen  ad¬ 
vantageously  extendetl.  A  variety  of  peculiar  stinctnres 
occur  in  Homer,  licrotiotus,  and  the  tragedians,  which  are 
fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  system  of  Greek  syntax  ;  hut  which 
wc  do  not  observe  in  t!ie  one  before  iis.  Of  those  which  belong 
to  the  Attic  writers,  a  eensidcrahle  number  might  be  easily 
collected  from  I^icrson's  M(cris,and  from  Burton,  and  his  sup¬ 
plementary  editor,  the  jiresent  Bishop  of  >^t.  David^s.  On  tlie 
true  syntactical  theory,  as  founded  in  the  unchanging  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  luiman  mind,  every  Greek  scholar  will  be 
wanting  to  himself  who  neglects  to  read  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  Greek  Grammar.  I'he  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions,  are  treated  in  a  manner  entitled  to  singular  praise. 
Yet,  in  this  part,  we  wish  that  Dr.  V.  bad  availed  himself  of 
the  valuable  ami,  in  a  great  measure,  novel  observations  ot 
Air.  Bonar,  in  his  essay  on  the  (ireek  prepositions,  lately  pub¬ 
lished.  It  wouhl  have  been,  also,  a  ilesirahic  ac  juisition  to  the 
learner,  to  have  had  tlie  doctrine  of  ellipsis  treated  in  a  full  and 
luminous  discussion. 

I'he  prosody  contains  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  as  the  scholar  is  justly  presumed  to  ho  already  acnpiaint- 
cd  with  Latin  prosody.  But  we  think  that  t’le  worthy  aiitlior 
has  been  much  too  sparing  of  his  pen  and  paper  in  his  account 
ot  the  metres.  A  single  page  contains  the  vnIioIc  :  and  though 
the  scholar  may  lairly  enough  be  expected  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  dactylic*  the  iamliic,  and  the  trochaic  measures, 
how  is  he  to  scan  ihe  tragic  choruses  and  Pimlar?  In  a  gram¬ 
mar  ol  the  liigli  price  of  ten  shillings,  surely  lie  might  cxpi'Ct 
to  he  saved  from  tlie  ex  ponce,  of  purclv  .sing  Morel  i,  Scale,  or 
Hermannus,  lor  the  inrormation  which  he  musf  by  some  means 
acquire. 

Next  follow  the  Vules  of  accentuation :  then  tlie  chapter  of 
iliidccts,  in  which  Dr.  V’s  happy  uilciit  in  arrangciuciit  and 
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concise  elucidation  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  then 
jneef  with  a  short,  hut  not  superficial,  account  of  the  -¥!olic 
pjaamina,  with  two  tables,  one  of  the  diganiuiated  words  ia 
Homer,  and  the  other  of  the  Latin  suhstiiiitioiui  foi*  thu  di« 
^ramma.  Txvo  paces,  on  the  Heiustcrhusiaii  theory  of  Gre€k 
Scrivaiion  and  analogy,  close  the  work.  This  hi  really  repre- 
hensihlc  ;  however  superlative  iniglit  he  t\w  merit  pf  these  two 
piges,  tliey  can  only  be  compared  to  a  hasty  morsel  snatched 
from  a  full  feast.  The  conciseness  of  this  grammar,  Wi*  do  not 
censure ;  on  the  contrary,  we  tliink  the  w(»rk  cs.  entiallv  iiitu 
ritoriousoti  that  account;  and  wc  would  rather  |wy  ten  shillings 
for  two  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  Valpy’s,  than  iiave  as  many  thou« 
saiuls  of  some  writers  for  lialf  the  money.  Bntwethiiik  thotthc 
known  eriulition  and  talents  of  our  author,  afford  a  ground  of 
reasonable  expectation,  that  subjects  of  prime  interest  to  the 
youth,  whose  ardour  is  excited  by  the  charms  of  classical  phU 
lologv,  should  not  be  treated  in  a  manner  so  reserved  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  they  arc  in  various  instances  of  this  other¬ 
wise  cxcellcmt  performance. 

Art.  X.  Human  Life;  a  Poem  in  five  parts;  by  Cadell  and  Davies, 
l^ondon,  pp,  152.  foolscap.  8\o.  Price  tis. 

1\  Hayley’s  life  and  letters  of  (^owper,  there  is  a  fragment,. 

which  perhaps  nobody  ever  rcail  witliont  i*egretting  that  it 
was  only  a  fragment,  of  a  poem,  on  the  “  A^es  oj  Man^  TI»e 
subject  was  recommended  to  him  by  a  friend,  and  if  tlie  bard 
had  performed  this  second  fask,'''  as  snecessfully  as  lie  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  first,  which  was  imposed  on  him  by  a  l^idy,  the 
world  would  have  been  more  dee|)ly  ami  deliglitfnlly  indebted 
to  him  for  it,  than  for  his  translation  of  llomcr.  The  author  of 
the  poem  before  us,  has  not  removed  the  regret  which  we 
eamiot  help  feeling,  whenever  it  recurs  to  oiir  mind,  that 
f  ouper,  endowed  w  ith  t!ie  most  precious  gifts  and  graces  from 
above,  had  this  theme  in  contemplation, — and  relin(jnisli(*(i 
it.  As  wc  cannot  praise,  and  care  not  to  condemn,  this  feeble 
}e[  latiorions  attempt  to  compass  a  great  and  noble  ol)ject,  wc 
sliall  say  little  concerning  it.  “  Human  Life,”  is  here,  diviiled 
into  five  stages, — infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  nge.  Throughout  the  whole,  man  is  considered  more  as  a 
nicudicr  of  society,  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  ’,  common 
tnaniiors,  external  charaet<^rs,  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  are 
rvviewtxl  in  succession,  as  the  Hero,  wlio  is  born  in  the  firsts 
and  iniried  in  the  last  vers‘\  observes  them  in  his  progress 
ihrougli  life;  while  tlic  passions  and  appet’^es,  joys  and ’sorrows, 
hopes  and  fears  of  uuin,  as  a  moral,  religious,  iiimiortal  being. 
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nrc  vi’n*  slipluly  and  iiinKMlecily  noltced.  'l  ijr,  poem  is  jq 
f]fiartain5,  oi*  trn-syilable-lnn's,  and  ultfrni;ts*  rhymes,  wlmlj 
Dry  den,  in  tin'  preface  i(*  his  /himts  Mirabilis^^^  wruun  in 
that  Ti'.anner,  declares  to  ho  more  nohle.  and  of  greatiT  ditr. 
nity  than  any  other  verso  in  use  amon^  us.”  Wc  tloiibl  whc- 
thrr  Dryden  wore  sinccTo  in  this  jiidgoment :  ho  had  written  a 
lont;  poem  in  fhitf  measior.  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  then 
to  recoinmofui  it  to  the  piihlic  as  t!ic  host  in  the  lunguaj,T. 
Ihii  in  truth,  this  luMoie  stanza  is  hciivy,  and  if  Drytlen  did 
not  feel  t!)e  uei*;lil  of  it  himself,  he  made  his  readers  frel  it, 
and  his  poem  has  sunk  heneath  it*  so  will  ‘.Human  life;*  thus 
contracted  in  its  cradle,  it  will  dn*  in  its  infancy;  and  no  quo¬ 
tation  that  we  can  select,  wd!  re[>ricve  it  a  siinrle  day. 


Art.  XI.  Pious  Alnluaiionsy  dcsignovi  to  excite  mankind  to  make  such  an 
improvement  of  time,  as  will  tend  to  nrep.iu*  them  for  a  blessed  immor- 
lahiy.  Partly  originul,  and  partly  stMected.  ^'y  the  Rev.  \V.  Kirk- 
pairjck,  Minister  ot  the  Scotcli  Kirk,  Liverpool,  pp.  .Sdl.  Price  4>. 
liutton,  Ogle,  ISOo. 

T^lIIS  is  a  re-pnblicaiion.  in  snhstanco,  of  a  little  work,  en- 
A  tilled  “  Divine  Brealhinns,  &e.”  (onsisting  of  short  do- 
'  otional  me  litaiions,  written  above  a  cent  m  y  ago.  'Phe  editor, 
a  respectable  clergyman  of  tiie  ehnreli  of  Scotland,  would  have 
rendered  a  valuahie  service  to  the  religions  world,  had  lie  oiifv 
made  these  excellent  elVn>ions  of  a  pious  mmd  more  generally 
known  nut,  beside  modernizing  tin*  stiU‘  when  antiquated, 
and  eorreeting  some  inaecnraeies,  (ainl  these  ahenitiwns  niight 
have  been  ’.vitli  advantage  iimhipliod,)  be  has  snppiietl  the  place 
of  a  f  “w  less  interesting  pieces,  and  made  considerable  additions 
from  his  own  pen,  and  by  extracts  from  Sanrin  and  other 
einineiil  divnies;  he  lias  ilierebv  retainetl  w  hat  was  most  valuuhle 
in  tin'  origimd  work,  and  more  than  doiibleil  the  mnnber  ol  sub¬ 
jects.  It  will  bi‘  found  higlilv  pleasing^nid  nsefiil,to  those  who 
wish  to  emplov  short  imeiwalsof  leisnre.  hy  relleeiions  on  re- 
liifious  trntfi>,  and  as  a  help  to  the  ilevolions  of  llu*  ch»H*t. 
Iheaeher.  also,  as  the  editor  suggests  in  his  preface,  may  he 
oeeasionallv  assisted  in  tin*  ehiriee  of  a  theme,  liy  toe  variety  ol 
topiv  s  lure  i-mhraeed;  and  iluise  who  love  u)  meet  with  scrip¬ 
tural  ideas  clothed  in  elegani  language,  will  l>e  amply  gralifieil 
in  se\eral  ol  llie  numbers.  .Many  them  are  vabuii»!e  ior  tiic 
stvie  aiul  elevation  (d  tlionglit ,  all  iortlie  m  in  ot  evangelical 
sentiment,  wliicb  runs  iiirongii  tiie  whole  volnnu*.  '1  lie  lol- 
lowing  extracts  may  serve  as  a  spi  ciiiien;  one,  taken  from  the 
original  work,  liie  other,  from  Mr.  K.’s  pen. 


♦  'I'hv  original  work  is  by  i^o  mvanb  ‘O  tcarcc  as  ihc  editor  imagines. 


Burke’s  Caynpaign  of  1805.  8!^! 

« MfJItillon  and  prayer  arc  like  the  spies  that  went  to  search  the  land 
Canaan ;  the  one  views  and  the  other  cuts  down  ;  and  both  brinc^  home 
joitfof  tlie  fairest  and  sweetest  fruits  of  heaven.  Meditation,  like  the 
fyf,  views  our  mercies  ;  and  prayer,  like  tlie  hand,  reacheth  in  tliose  mer- 
ofi*  mediation  is  like  a  factor,  who  liveth  abroad  to  gather  in  what 
vr  want ;  and  prayer  like  a  ship,  goes  forth  and  brings  in  what  we  desire. 
It  is  my  misery,  that  I  can  not  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  w.)nt ;  but  it  is  thy 
aitfrcv,  ()  Lord !  that  prevents  me  from  Ixlng  so  miserable  as  not  to  he 
supplied.  Mediuition  cannot  discover  a  n‘:il  want,  but  prayer  will  fetch  in 
laanswenhle  comfort.  If  mercy  be  so  free,  I  will  never  be  poor;  but  I 
iill  meditate  to  know  it — w  hen  1  know  it,  I  will  jiray  for  a  supply  acconiing 
to  my  necessities  ;  and  yet  not  rest,  until  Thou,  O  Father  of  Mercies  !  shall 
jo  more  lor  me  titan  I  am  able  to  ask  or  think.’  pft,  47,  48. 


*How  exalted  is  that  sentiment  or  desire  of  Job,  “I  w'ould  not  live 
ilway !  though  the  divine  decree,  as  if  he  had  said,  jtre'-ents  me  from  con¬ 
tinuing  here  always  ;  yet  if  it  were  matter  ot  choice  with  me,  I  w  ould  not 
desire  to  be  alw'ays  confined  to  the  body.  'J'o  live  here  always,  as  things 
*re  now  ccmstltuted,  in  a  world  where  sin  anil  alflicwioo  prevail,  would  to 
nf,  even  with  every  carnal  delight  thrown  into  my  cup,  be-  an  insupportable 
burden.  For  1  know,  that  never  to  die,  is  never  to  Ik*  happy.  \\  iui  the 
sjue  desire  the  A|)Ostle  Faul  expresses  himself, — “  I  desire  to  depart,  and 
Dbv  with  Christ  which  is  far  better.”  riu*  real  Christian  joins  with  I’p.c 
pawch  and  with  the  apostle.  And  why?  Bec.iu8e  he  is  lH)rn  fiom  above, 
nc-ven  is  the  native  countiy  of  tiie  regenerate  .soul.  As  soon  as  w'e  are 
made  children,  we  begin  to  desire  the  portion  of  children,  “  the  inheritanee 
0.*  the  s.iints  in  light.”  “  i  would  not  live  alway,  I  desire  to  dep.irt,  and  to 
be  with  Christ.”  What  makes  the  Christian  think  and  say  so?  'Fhc 
Spirit  dwelling  in  his  soul  as  an  earnest,  and  giving  him  the  hrst  fruit  and 
twjsie  of  heaven.  As  horror  of  conscience,  which  is  a  foretaste  of  helL 
nukes  the  wicked  weary  of  this  world,  so  an  earnest  of  heaven  makes  the 
?ulnt  weary  ot  it  too.  ihten  does  the  longing  soul  exclaim,  if  tlie  ta.ste  hi! 
10  Mvishing,  what  will  the  whole  feast  Ik?  Jf  the  first  fruit  Ik  so  ricii  and 
glorious,  what  will  tlie  whole  harvest  be?  If  the  prov  ision  I  receive  at  the 
iliticrcnt  stages  be  so  refreshing  and  supporting,  what  inexpressible  comfort 
fOd  delight  shall  I  enjoy,  when  1  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  taste 
h:]*pines3  from  its  inexhaustible  source!’ - 


Art.  XIT.  Historu  of  the  Campaign  ^180.5,  in  German  Italif^  the  Tyrol, 
'dc.  By  William  Burke,  late  Army  Surgeon,  hvo.  pp.  dOO, 
price  7s.  boards.  Ridgway,  18(X>. 

IX  coiitciiiiilating  tin*  awful  crime.s  and  calamities  of  war,  it  is 
happy  that  the  faith  of  the  ('hristian  nilicvcs  the  feelings  of 
*l>e  man.  The  eye,  purged  with  celestial  euphrasy,  beholds,  in 
liiu  tumult  uf  coatcuding  nations,  the  dispensation  of  punish- 
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mrnt,  and  the  promise  of  tranquillity.  It  desc-rics,  in  themidit 
of  the  tempest,  a  hatid  that  guides  its  fury,  and  ex|)ects  tb^ 
darkness  and  devastation  will  introduce  a  brighter,  happHt 
day,  than  ever  rose  on  the  children  of  Adam. 

^hc  annals  of  time  never  before  recorded  within  so  sliort  i 
period  as  the  campaign  of  1805,  a  cond>iiiatic)n  of  events  so 
diversified  in  tlieir  nature,  so  interesting  in  their  devclopc^nient, 
so  important  in  their  result.  In  describing  it,  Mr.  Ihirkehas 
cliietly  availed  himself  of  the  Frencii  bulletins,  and  in  digesting 
them  lias  insensibly  eauglit  a  little  of  tlieir  spirit.  The  terms 
ill  which  he  allndes  to  ilie  atrocious  murder  of  die  Due 
d’Fnghien,  we  think snlheient  to  establishonr  ojiinion;  hecalUii 
quick  SCI  frit  — “  a  violation  of  tcrritorijy^  “  a  circumstance 
that  occurred.'^  pp.  13,  14.  M'e  think  too  that  Mr.  H.  shoulj 
have  ciuleavonred  to  verify  the  staK'nienls  of  these,  bulkiins, 
some  of  whieh  liavc  been  pos  lively  contradicted  by  more  re. 
spcctable  authorities.  We  })lace  not  the  smallest  reliance  on 
otHcial  papers  of  this  nature,  wln.re  then-  is  any  reason  to  think 
that  falsehood  womUI  he  more  expedient  that  truth. 

'riic  rejections  whicli  out*  author  introduces,  are  on  the 
wliolc,  just  and  pertiiicnt,  but,  unforinnately,  they  are  such  as 
every  person  who  reads  or  hears,  mum  by  tliis  time  he  pretty 
well  ac(juainted  with.  In  ilie  present  active  and  mutable  a' ra 
of  the  political  world,  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  publish 
the  speculations  in  which  he  iiuUdged  a  few  months  a»»o, 
One  part  of  his  coiijcelnivs  ap|)ear.s  idle,  because  they  have 
not  been  realized  ;  the  other  appears  trire,  bi'cnusv*  they  hate, 
Vcl  there  is  one  circumstance  that  we  arc  surprised  to  find, 
hM.s  entirely  eseajied  Mr.  Hurke’s  attention,  lie  has  nlaleil 
military  mamruvres  in  siiiHcient  detail,  but  he  has  said 
iintliing  of  the  poor,  harinles<,  ruined,  inlu'bitants  of  Siiabia 
ami  Moravia,  who  have  endured,  or  perished  under,  an 
amount  of  woe  x^hieh  even  fancy  cannot  adc(pialelv  tlcpict. 
'Fhi*  idea  we  have  formed  of  this  accninulation  of  all  that  i*» 
dcp!orai)!e  in  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  wc  owe,  not  to 
any  hint  of  Mr.  llnrke’s,  but  to  the  solieiimie  of  a  few  generous 
Kngiislimen  to  mitigate  its  severitv  ; — men  in  whom  our 
eomitrv  has  reason  to  glorv,  and  whose  bonntv  is  more  truly 
honourable  to  the  national  eharacter,  than  ee(*n  die  triiimjihiof 
ii.s  dag,  or  the  efforts  of  a  less  disinieresied  liberality.  In  in¬ 
ferring  to  the  illustrious  catalogue  of  contributors  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  our  unforUinate  and  friendless  allies,  we.  led  an 
exultation  w  hicli  it  is  dithcult  to  repress.  We  find  it  contain 
many  names  commonly  stigmatized  with  odious  epithets,  which 
arc*  now  becoming  venerable;  and  we  look  in  vain  tor  certain 
st)idisanf  philosophers,  |iatriors,  philanthropists,  cosmopolites, 
practisers  of  virtue  for  its  qwn  sake,  men  of  fccling’j  or  by 
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Uolcrofi’s  Tales  in  Ferse, 

otiicr  name's  they  prefer  to  be  ilistinguisheil.  They 
jljotbc  to  lieiiionstiiite  that  iht  principles  tliey  follow  are 
insuriiilent  for  such  exertions:  aiul  that  the  claims  of  pross  or 
elegant  selfisimess  are  far  more  persuasive,  than  the  distant  la- 
aeiitations  of  a  nation  in  distress. 


Aft.  XIII*  Tiilfj  tn  First  ;  critical,  satirical,  and  humorous  ;  by  Thomai 
Holcroft.  *2  vols.  limo.  pp.  322.  Price  8/.  Sy moods.  1806. 

did  not  think  that  Mr.  Holcroft  could  utter  two  vo- 
lumes  so  barren  of  interest  and  amusement ;  his  tales 
arc  of  the  very  truest  order,  and  his  Pegasus  is  a  .lame  hack^ 
we  think  blind,  we  are  sure  broken  winded,  whose  shoes 
clattering  against  each  other,  remind  us,  to  our  sorrow,  of  ♦he 
absent  lyre  of  Parnassus.  We  do  not  deny,  tliai  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  work, — just  enough  to  weary  our  muscles 

with  a  contraction  that  amounts  not  even  to  a  smile,  and  to 
fxiite  a  vain  expectation  which  has  dragged  us  throu<i;li 
many  tiresome  and  unmeaning  paragraphs.  There  is  also 
something  critiatlyiov  the  tribe  of  reviewers  is  severely  handled 
in  the  person  of  one  Doctor  Scoggins;  besides  which,  there 
arc  seme  rhvmes  to  prove  the  absurd  consequences  of  using 
the  article  an  before  an  aspirated  word.  The  satirical  part  of 
the  performance  relates  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  Master  Betty, 
and  Miss  Mudie. 

The  following  lines  describe,  and  exemplify,  though  veiy 
inadc(juatcly,  the  hobbling  gait  of  this  gossiping  perform¬ 
ance.  On  reading  them  aloud  in  presence  of  an  excellent  Echo, 
she  repeated  some  of  the  passages  very  distinctly  ;  but  we  are 
not  answerable  for  her  petulance. 

I  lore  to  saunter  as  I  go. 

Yes,  I  must  be  distin<:uished  from  the  crowd  : 

If  such  like  liberties  are  not  allow'd^ 

Pll  take  affront,  lay  down  my  pen,  and  write  no  more. 

Think  not  1*11  be  confined  by  rule  : 

Pll  chusj  my  pace,  like  asst  or  mule;  ^ 

Or  Bond-street  beau,  or  Piccadilly  fop ;  ^ 

Quite  at  my  ease, 

Just  as  1  please, 

Pll  yawn,  laugh,  lounge,  or  go  or  stop. 


There  is  much  good  sense  in  many  of  Mr.  H.’s  remarks,  and 
have  frequent  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  attempt 
P**'ry  instead  of  bulfoonery.  We  are  sorry  too,  that  he  has 
ttiade  his  work  still  more  unworthy  of  public  acceptance,  by 
'iSMig  several  words  iiud  phrases  which  are  inconsistent  with 
*  due  respect  for  decency  and  religion. 
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A  H’alk  through  LiCih. 


Art.  XTV.  A  W alk  through  ox  ^trnn^er  s  Cuute^  to  every  tKtn-^ 

worth  notice  in  iliat  ancient  and  ])Opulous  town  ;  with  an  accooi? 
of  th  •  Woollen  Manufacture  of  the  West  Ridinj^  of  Yorkshire,  l2mo 
pp  54.  rice  U.  G^.  Heaton  (late  Binns)  Leeds.  Crosby.  Lon. 
den.  1S06.  I 

neat  little  work  aspires  to  no  commendation; 
'A  it  will  be  found  useful  to  strangers,  and  this  is  the  extern 
of  its  pretensions.  It  contains  several  doenments,  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  obtain,  and  modestly  directs 
their  attention  to  the  objects  which  arc  most  likely  to  gratify  it. 

'rim  |'(^pnlation  of  this  grand  clothing  mart  in  1775,  was 
17,1 17  being  4}  to  a  family.  In  1801 ,  tlic  return  was  30,669. 

After  describtng  the  clotli  balls,  and  the  nature  of  the  cloth 
trade,  our  guiile  informs  ns,  that  in  1769,  the  quantity  of 
broad  cloth  stampetl,  was  1,771,667  yards.  In  the  last  year, 
end’ng  March,  1806,  it  was  10,079,256,  and  narrows 
6,193,317. 

Coal  is  abundant  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  “  and  to  the  cheap- 
iH'ss  (?f  this  indispensable  mineral,  the  flonrishing  state  of  the 
mamiGu  tones  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  delivered  at  the  coal 
staith,  ill  the  town,  at  155.  ])er  waggon  loatl.  The  waggon  to 
c^mtain  21  corves,  eacli  corve  weighing  210  lbs.”  (65.  8</. 
per  ton.) 

'I’be  nianufaetures  of  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  among  which 
are  some  of  linen  and  earthen  ware,  beside  a  variety  of 
woolleii'^^,  are  transported  to  a  distance,  by  the  navigable  river 
Aire,  aed  by  a  eanal  opened  in  1777,  whieli  connects  it  with 
Liverpool. 

'riie  latter  part  of  the  work  describes,  among  other  neigh- 
botnine  er.jiosif.es,  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  the 
lenient  of  tlu*  Cnit(*d  Hretbren  at  P  idneek.  'J'lic  views  of 
the  Intiimaiy,  and  of  Kirkstall  Abbev,  are  tolerably  executed. 


Alt  XV.  An  Ihtroducthn  to  Gcngrafihy^  intended  chicHy  for  the  use  of 
schoolsji^inrluding  a  short  account  of  the  solar  svsteni,  and  the  use  of  the 
tciri  sti  uT  gloix*;  with  some  remarks  on  the  pTciuincialion  of  the  names 
of  foicign  countriis,  5:c.  By  Isaac  Payne.  12mo.  pp.  152.  price  2/.  6^ 
Phillips  and  Pardon,  ISOG. 

\I^K  hr.vt*  read  this  book  with  considerable  care,  and  wc 
*v  hud  its  defects  anil  errors  so  freipient,  and  its  typogra¬ 
phy  so  incorrect,  that  \vc  shouhl  l>ei»ay  the  public  coufidcncc, 
in  recommending  it  to  general  adoption.  'I'hc  part,  however, 
coneerning  the  usi'  of  the  globes  has  merit,  and  ilic  plan  of  the 
wiiule  is  much  superior  to  the  execution. 


Brown's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  James  Ifenei/, 

Art  XVI.  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  James  Herveif^  A*  M.  Late  Rector  of 
Wcsion-Flavel ;  contiinin^  an  account  of  his.  religious  principles, 
experience  and  conduct.  Compiled  by  .Tohn  Brown,  Minister  ot  the 
Gospel,  Whitburn.  12nio.  pp.  179.  Price  2;.  Edinburgh.  Pillans 
and  Sons.  1 806. 

THK  works  of  Mr.  llcryoy  have  gained  him  distinguished 
ap|)lause ;  and,  w))at  is  more,  have  rendered  essential 
service  to  thr  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  Severe  criticism, 
indeed,  condemns  his  florid*  style,  and  some  of  fiis  religious 
jentiiuents  have  hson  opposed  witli  groat  warmth  by  men  who 
dirt’ered  in  opinion  from  him,  and  from  e^ch  otlicr;  but,  in 
general,  the  subjects  of  bis  valuable  writitigs  “  are  bigidy  im-  B 

portatu,  t!)e  strain  is  evangelical,  and  the  illustration  entertain-  fl 

inu  and  edifying.”  •  •  ‘  I 

Gratefully  as  the  memoirs  of  eminent  divines  liave  been  re-  9 

reived  by  tlie  religious  public,  Mr.  Hervc3'’s  Biography,  much  m 

to  oar  wonder  and  regret,  has  b<‘cn  unaccountably  neglected  ;  9 

fxccpl  a  very  eccentric  volume  under  the  title  of  The  Life,  of  9 

Ilerypy,  hy  the  late  Rev.  Jofm  Ryiand,  A.M.  (with  which  9 

Mr.  B.  seems  to  be  unatajnaintod)  \vc  have  met  with  nothing  I 

cn  the  subject,,  beside  a  few  scanty*  memoirs  that  appeared  in  '  B 

«omc  of  the  periodical  publications.  I 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  collect,  at  this  period,  many  ■ 

W  and  interesting  jiartieulars  concerning  llervey.  What  p 

Mr.  Brown  attempts  is,  to  display  his  disposition  and  private 
character  ;  and  this  he  has  resp<*ctal)ly  accomplisluMl.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Hervey’s  private  letters  have  been  published  at 
dift'erent  times.  Many  of  them,  written  to  his  intimate  friends, 
contain  a  large  accotint  of  his  roligicuis  experience,  “  and, 
with  a  happy  unreserved  openness  of  heart,  tleclare  his  views, 
his  comforts,  and  his  trials.  I’hese  letters  exhibit  the  influence 
whiclithe  doctrines  he  tanght  had  on  his  own  heart  and  conduct, 
in  the  various  situations  wherei?*  he  was  placed.  From  them  it 
appears,  that  he  was  the  same  admirer  of  the  Redeemer  in  the 
closet,  as  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.” 

Though  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hervey  are  numerous,  and,  being 
'crtrtcn  at  different  periods  of  bis  life,  contain  ^autlientic 
documents  of  his  various  experience,  from  his  infancy,  in  true 
Christianity,  to  the  joyful  termination  of  an  useful  and  iiappy 
life,”  Mr.  H.  apprehends  tluat  they  arc  in  the  hands  of  few,  com¬ 
paratively,  who  venerate  his  memory  ;  and  tluit  to  form  from 
them  a  consistent  view  of  his  character,  rc(jnires  an  attenlion 
'khich  the  greater  part  of  reatlers  arc  either  unable  or  un- 
"illiug  to  bestow,  lie  has,  therefore,  selected  the  mo.st  inte¬ 
resting  and  characteristic  passages,  arranged  them  under  pro* 
per  heads,  and  thus  presented,  in  one  view,  the  life  and  cha» 
racier  of  tills  excellent  divine  and  amiable  (- hristiau. 


it 
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SSC  The  Christian  Spectator. 

As  this  volume  contains  merely  an  arrangement  of  extracts 
from  papers  that  have  bwn  long  before  the  public,  we  must 
decline  inserting  any  quotations  ;  which  we  should  otherwise 
be  happy  to  see  on  our  pages.  We  sincerely  join  with  the 
compiler  in  the  confident  hojie,  that  the  Divine  Redeemer  will 
render  it  subservient  to  the  display  of  his  own  glory,  and 
lo  the  iH'st  interests  of  mankind. 

All. appendix,  which  it  secerns  Mr.  B.  intended  to  annex  to 
this  work,  is  promised,  with  various  other  additions,  in  the  sc. 
cond  edition  ;  this,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  appear,  as  the  fir&t 
is  nearly  disposed  of. 

9 

Art.  XVII.  Jnstruttion  amd  Consolaiion^  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
dying ;  extracted  from  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter  ;  being  a  sequel  to 
the  ^Vdani  Clarke's  Abridgment  of  kis  Christian  Directory.  12ino. 

pp.  ibO.  Price  2r.  Burditt.  1806. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Baxter  arc  too  highly  appreciated,  to 
need  any  eulogium  from  us.  Of  his  theological  pecu¬ 
liarities,  I  hero  arc  many  opinions;  of  his  piety  and  usefulness, 
there  can  be  lint  one.  We  hope  this  selection  will  cir¬ 
culate  hcneticially,  where  the  ponderous  original  could  not  be 
introduced. 


Art.  XVII I.  The  Christian  Sfiectator^  or  Religious  Sketches,  from 
rciil  life,  l‘2mu.  pp.  140.  Price  2r.  6^/.  Hatchard.  1S(X). 

^  Ti'^VERY  occurrence/  wys  tlie  worthy  nutlior  of  this  pamphlpt, 
X-i  ‘  how  common  sot  ver  it  be,  h.is  a  tongue,  and  speaks  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Spectator,  in  a  loud  and  impressive  tone.  Frtim  every  passing  event 
he  receive  s  improvement :  from  every  thorn  he  plucks  a  beriy  ;  irom  every 
field  he  gleans  an  ear.’ — ‘  If  any  one  of  the  readers  of  these  humble  pages 
should  be  brought  by  them  into  a  habit  of  pious  reflection,  upon  the 
.ordinary  occurrences  of  lilc,  the  author  will  not  think  tiiat  he  has  WTitten 
in  vain.’  Pref.  iv.  v. 

Snell  arc  the  principles  and  thedcsign  of  this  publication.  Wc 
nhall  briefly  notice  its  contents,  and  willingly  recommend  our 
readers  to  form  a  more  extensive  ae(|n:nTitance  with  it  for 
themselves.  ‘  The  Victory,  I'hc  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
'riie  Sermon,’  refer  to  ilie  memorable  action  off  Trafalgar, 
and  introduce  an  impressive  account  of  the  ‘  Orphan  Maid,* 
who  was  th?n  deprived  cd  her  sole  remaining  hope,  by  the 
death  of  her  brother  on  the  bed  of  glorv,  aiiil  who  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  world  of  spiriu.  *  Tlic  Adieu,’  is  an  affecting 
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Stone’s  risitafion  Sennott. 

^•couiit  of  II  tlercTV Ilian’s*  farewell  on  leaving  his  charge. — 
U'e  know  not  u  more  decisive  testimony  to  the  creuit  of 
any  pastor  and  i)eople,thnn  such  a  scene  of  mutual  attachment 
aiul  sorrow.  Tlie  Assize,  the  i'hiircli,  the  Trial,  tlie  Prison,  the 
Convict’s  Tale,  all  relate  to  the  history  of  an  accomplished, 
IKiiiteiit,  ftrmale  ;  and  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  work.  I'lic  other  papers  arc  not  unworthy  of 
pcnisal,alt!iongh,  in  common  with  the  whole  publication,  they 
will  be  warmly  apjirovcJ,  rather  than  highly  admired.  Their 
chief  merit  is  the  genuine  alfectionate  piety  that  pervades 
every  page ;  tlicy  give  us  reason  to  expect  a  work  of 
iupL*riur  value  from  the  author’s  future  labours.  W'e  are 
not  sure  lliat  he  has  chosen  tlie  species  of  writing  most  con¬ 
genial  to  his  talents,  and  we  apprehend  that,  if  he  were  to  at- 
lenijit  a  single  subject  witli  more  method,  connection,  and 
cxiLMit,  wlietlier  in  the  narrative  or  didactic  form,  he  would 
apjiear  to  still  greater  advantage. 


Art.  XVUI.  Je*iv'ish  Profihecjf^  tlie  sole  criterion  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  and  spurious  Christian  Scripture ;  or  an  humble  attempt  to 
remove  the  grand  and  hitherto  insui  mountable  obstacles  to  the  conversion 
of  Jews  and  Deists  to  the  C'hristian  faith,  affectionately  submitted  to 
their  serious  consideration.  A  discourse  preached  bc'fore  Dr.  William 
Gretton,  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  at  his  visitation  holden  at  Danbury, 
on  Tuesday  the  8th  July,  18()6.  Hy  Francis  Stone,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  Cold  Norton,  Essex,  pp.  48.  Price  1/.  6^.  Johnson.  1806.— 
[Afo/  firlnted  at  request.^ 

117  K  knew  there  were  vipers  lurking  in  the  bosom  of  the 
clmrch,  sheltered  in  the  folds  of  her  robe,  satiating 
their  appetites  hv  devouring  her  blootl,  and  their  enmity  by 
poisoning  her  eonstitiition.  Hut  little  did  we  expect  to  see  ouc 
thus  boldly  displaying  his  malignant  crest ;  little  did  we  expect 
to  Hii(i  a  rank  Sociniau  disgorging  the  nauseomt  efhisions  of 
tvanson,  on  a  congregation  of  (^iristian  miuislers.  By  way 
of jusiifying,  to  our  rt‘aders,  the  scorn  we  would  express*  of  die 
antlior  before  us,  it  may  be  proper  to  observ^e  that  his  object, 
tuuior  the  vague  pretence  of  making  the  ])ro]>hecies  of  the 
Old  'festament  a  criterion  of  authenticity  for  the  New,  is  to 
shew  that  the  first  chapters  of  St,  Matthew’s  gospel  are  spuri¬ 
ous,  that  the  miraculous  incarnation  of  the  blessed  Hedeeiner 
is  a  figinenl  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  Arian  and  Athanasiaii 
sysivms  are  idolatrous  iiiaspheniies,  and  that  tfie  notion^  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  is  a  disgusting  absurdity!  Vet  this  man  re¬ 
sins  his  preferment ! — Furthermore,  he  thinks,  ‘  {hat  u't  ought 
on  (mount  of  a  flifftt  encr  of  opinion^  to  uHth/wlJ  the  right 
hind  of  frltoxc^ihip  Jrorn  each  other ^  as  “  felUiv  Labour in  the 
VoL.  Jl.  3  H 


Ronf.Vs  aud  pr^ulatio}is  of  Tnr.^uuH'y. 

t.ov(l  f'  It  would  indcudlK!  siirprisinj;,  if  tlu*  wolf  in  sln»<  |/| 
<dotI<iiiff  saw  any  liarm  in  licin^  sooiahle  with  the  shcf'p.  \V|je- 
thrr,  or  not,  tlir  Hector  of  (’old  Norton  snhsorihed  rr  an'u 
Hio^  and  has  since  apostati/cd,  we  <  are  not  ;  every  <»fHcial 
rin*  he.  performs,  is  a  distinct,  thomj^h  tacit,  renewal  of  the 
c  ompact  h(!  made  with  that  estahlishmctit,  wliose  creed  lie  is 
insiiltinir,  and  wiiosp  honnty  he  frandnlently  enjoys,  hi 
every  pidilic  ininisirntioii,  lie  owns  himself  lier  son  ami 
.servant,  while  fie  |)roves  himself  her  enemy  and  her  bi*. 
t raver.  ^Vhy  should  he  concern  himself  (see  /;.  37)  to 
aholish  snfiscriptions  ?  he  has  »»()t  liis  livin;.^,  what  can  h< 
want  more  ?  Perhaps  a  smhhm  <[nalm  of  conscience  came  over 
him,  stroiiL*  enon<j;h  to  disturb  his  ])eacC,  thonp;h  not  his 
hetu'tice.  The  same  ipialin,  nndoubU'dly ,  occasioned  the 
muniliceiit  resolution  he  has  made^  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  ICssex  clergy  ^hall  enjoy  all  the  profits  o\'  \\\\% 
discourse  ! 

\\\*.  leave  thi.;  upright  cimrefiman,  who  has  thus  piously  kcjit 
his  oatii,  and  performed  his  trust,  to  the  gratniationi  of 
fiis  oivn  caoflid  heart,  afnl  to  the.  contempt  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations  of  men  among  ns.  As  for  Jews  and  Deists,  they  will 
despise  their  **  idfeeiionate’*  friend,  and  his  system  of  pnro 
truth  together.  The  t.Mergy,  while  they  slirink  from  lh« 
eontamiiiatiun  <»f  his  “  right  liaiid  of  fellowship,”  will  hewara 
liow  they  extenuate  th(‘  heiimnsncss  of  his  guilt,  hy  explaining 
away  itie  meaning  of  their  aiticU*s,  or  ridiculously  (piihhliiig 
aht>nt  “  ariK'ies  of  peace.”  Socinians,  triumphing  in  thu 
iulegrii V  of  I liiur  N iMierahle.  I .indsay ,  wh(»,  with  the  opinions, 
reut)um-ed  tin*  euioliiniernt.'.,  of  thr*  ininrch,  will  spurn  tin*  inun 
wlio  saerifici’s  lii.s  principles  to  tils  juirse.  As  ior  ourselves, 
after  contemplating  this  hateful  picture  of  human  liegciicracv, 
we  turn  with  exultation  to  the  two  thousand  worthies  ot  St. 
Hartliolomew's  dav  I  \N’e  nce<l  not  descrihe  our  feelings,  ami 
our  intereiice**. 


Art.  XIX.  Thr  Pritu'i/ilfS  tind  Re^idatlont  of  the 7r/in^«r7///y  /  an  insii- 
luilon  commenced  in  the  metropolis,  ( liltckfriais  Bridge)  for  enabling 
piudeiu  individuals,  in  the  wiiious  classes  of  the  community,  to  provide 
lor  themselves,  hy  the  payment  of  small  weekly  sumi,  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  coniilbutor,  his  widow,  or  children,  a  ceit  iin  provision  at  a  futurf 
|H'iiod, — tor  receiving  the  savings  of  youth,  to  be  returned  on  nurnag< 
with  .iccuniulatcd  interest,  &c.  for  providing  endowments  for  chil¬ 
dren  ai  ilie  prrii>d  of  majority,  hy  the  payment  of  small  sums  at  the 
time  of  hirth  ;  and  thus  e^Ttlng  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  |»oor  * 
rate,  \*c.  Hy  Jolin  Bon  *.  Price  3/.  b./.  Aspcrnc.  IHOb. 

I  I'  belongs  to  tlie  depanmeni  of  the  Statesman  to  determnift 
liow  fat  the  plan  now  before  us  is  ciilcnlntjd  to  produce 


Principles  and  Peculations  of  Trarufuillity*  8S> 

the  iMul  jiropo^rd  by  i’s  author,  “  the  abolitiou  of  the  poor'® 
rale.’*  I'f  nt  it  pr»‘»ents  u  proposal  which,  if  it  can  be  carried 
into  full  clfcct,  will  h‘ss*-n  the  distresses  of  the  lower  rankn 
ofst>cicty,  may  be  reatli'v  udmitted. 

Our  Ech*et»r  philosophy  tells  us,  however,  that  all  the 
nieihods  which  can  be  i!cvist*J  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  if  not  founded  upon  tlie  correction  of  their  moral 
piiiiciples,  by  the  agency  of  vital  rcli«vio,i,  will  fail  of  their 
cirsii^ii.  For,  graniinf^  that  the  prc8»MU,  oi  any  similar  plan, 
wore  well  adapted  to  such  an  end,  l»\  wliat  motives  arc  the 
oh’iocts ol  it  to  be  iniluced  to  sacrifice  the  immediate  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  arilent  passions,  to  a  distant  advantage,  which  they 
may,  possibly,  neither  enjoy  nor  reijuire? 

'riiat  there  are  some  personr:  among  them,  of  refiecting 
and  sober  habits,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  to  such,  it  may  be 
Useful  to  sh(*w,  wliat  future  benefits  may  ac  crue  from  the  care-* 
fill  application  of  those  small  sums,  which  they  frequently 
sijuaiKler  away,  iiiulcr  the  false  option  that  they  arc  loo  in- 
si'^uificant  to  be  reserved  for  any  belter  purpose. 

An  institution,  therefore,  under  respectable  inanageinent, 
tsliirh  vvouhl  befriend  the  industrious  part  of  the  community, 
by  ri‘ceiving  and  ably  applying  the  fruits  of  their  economy 
and  prudence,  would  he  of  general  utility  ;  and  it  tnight  happily 
supersede  those  petty  benefit-clubs,  which  are  often  set  on 
foot  for  no  belter  purpose,  tfiaii  to  increase  the  eousumptioii 
ot  liipiors  iu  t!ie  houses  wluae  tliey  are  held.  That  each  mem* 
ber  sfiail  spend  a  certain  sum  of  mouev,  at  the  times  of  moetingf 
is  a  slipiilaiioii  iu  many,  if  not  in  all  of  these  clubs;  and 
tiius  habits  and  associations  are  forme<l  subversive  of  those 
moral  principles  w  hieii  it  is  speciously  pretended,  arc  cherished 
by  suclr  institutions.  If  our  recommendation  could  have 
any  wei  :‘.a  vvitli  the  leirislaturc,  it  would  he  that,  in  affording 
iiicouragcment  to  tfie  formation  of  rocieties  of  this  kind,  a 
marked  au vantage  be  gi;en  to  such  us  are  established  in  pri¬ 
vate,  over  tiiose  which  are  held  in  puhiic,  houses.  We  are 
auiih*  what  some  of  our  Seaiators  v\ill  say  to  this  proposition, 
but  wc  are  not  afraid  of  its  being  discountenanced  by  those, 
who  know  in  what  order  to  place  morality  and  revenue,  in  the 
Hale  of  iiiitionai  prosperity. 

We  cannot  be  cypeeted  to  oiit^r  into  the  mori’s  of  the 
presiMit  ]mblicatioM,  considered  as  the  plan  of  an  existing 
society,  nor  hiiould  w'c  have  noticed  it  at  all,  fiad  it  not 
involved  soim*.  moral  considerations  of  general  inqiortancc. 
Th  e  author  lias  nianilesti*  I  much  praise^worthy  industry  in  the 
anangeinent  of  his  plan,  and  we  hope  that  it  v\ili  obtain 
auention  from  that  part  of  the  public,  wdiich  is  qualified  ttl 
diJciJe  upon  its  utility. 


3  II  2 


£rcursmis  in  Kin  th  Jmcnca, 


Art.  XX.  Sa/vM/on  hif  Christ  ii!nne ;  A  scmion  preached  at  Oranj»e* 
htivft  cIujhI,  Pt»itsoa:  July  IJth,  1S(K).  by  James  L'hurclull, 
Orgar,  Essex.  1‘Jnio.  pp.  Ul.  Price  6</.  Conder.  I8()(). 

(‘xccll.iu  temper  and  principles  dl*  this  discourse, 
and  the  modest  apprcdiensions  of  the  antlior  for  its  fate 
in  eoinin*;  before  a  ei  ilieal  tribunal,  woubl  severally  be  Midi, 
eieiit  to  arri*st  the  severity  even  of  merited  censures.  Ibii  in 
iMr.  (llinreiiiirs  sermon,  tbonj^b  it  lias  but  lillle  reeoimneiula- 
tion  from  eletianiv  nr  novelty,  wo  find  so  much  solidity  and 
im^enuily  of  rmnark,  \Mtb  a  viu[orous  apprebension  of  hii 
sul>ii'ei,  and  a  distinct  ami  truly  serious  nuule  of  discussing  it, 
iliat  we  fully  ap|)rove  of  tlnat  friendly  and  urgent  reque>t 
ubicb  occasioned  its  publication.  It  will  be  read  with  plea¬ 
sure  by  many  individuals,  and  may  boused  \ery  acceptably  at 
a  vilbme  lecture. 

O 

'Pile  printing  is  inneb  less  correct,  than  we  could  wish; 
the  erratum  p,  /.  S.  is  olfensivc  and  inexeusable. 


Art  XXI.  I  he  Christian  Tcuchcr  ;  a  religious  sjK  lling-l)Ook  :  con¬ 
taining  a  great  variety  ot  s)K-l]ing ;  rules  for  good  reading;  a  concise 
grammar  ;  reading-lessons  in  prose  and  verse.  By  the.  Rev.  T.  Haqjor, 
I'cuchcr  of  il'.e  English  language,  5cc.  Second  edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  pp.  IS(».  Price  Ij.  Williams  and  Smith.  London.  18(X). 

''j^^llK  public  has  shewn  its  a|>probation  of  the  (^bristian 
'Peacln'r,  bv  ealline  lor  a  >ect>nd  editiim,  belore  we  could 
notice  the  first  ;  and  ibis  sort  of  approbation,  we  doubt  not, 
is  far  more  gratifving  than  the  empty  praise  of  nwie.wers. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Harper  is  sincere  in  bis  desire  to 
«erve  the.  risitig  generation,  and  are  persna(b*d  that  bis  la¬ 
bours  w  ill  continue  ti»  be  aeeeptable  to  many  |)ii>us  famiTui 
nnd  .schools  ;  vet  we  do  not  see  the  neei*sslty  of  confining 
the  lessons  in  a  s\)cUing-book  to  religions  subjects,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  those  plea'^ing  tales  aiul  fables,  which  amused  ns  wlnm 
we  were  boys,  a»jd  when  onr  reading  was  eonfmeil  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  Dyclie,  iJilwortb,  or  Fenning. 


Art.  XXll.  KxcHrsions  in  North  Amerua  ;  describe'd  in  Ictti'rs  from 
a  CJmtlenun  and  his  young  companion^  to  their  friends  in  England. 
By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  1‘dmo.  pp.  4‘iO.  Price  os»  London. 
Daren  and  Iiai\t*v.  iStXL 

M  us.  w.  is  not  to  be  claNsed  with  those  forgers  of  books 
il  travels,  who,  though  they  have  never  beheld  tlw 
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Kxao'Sions  ui  N^orth  America  ^ 

cccaiMvliicli  encircles  the  white  clilTs  of  ilieir  native  island* 
have  the  audacity  to  relate  their  adventures  in  foreign  conn, 
tries.  S!ie  does  not  pretend  to  have  scon  what  slie  doscrihes  * 
but,  hv  ht'r  fairy  wand,  raises  up  ))hauton)s  in  human  shapcj 
who  no  sooner  receive  the  mysterious  1  presto  from  her  lips, 
tluin  thev  are  |;one,  not  in  carriages  or  ships,  or  even  in  air 
balloons,  hut  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Sometime  past,  Mrs.  W.  conjured  up  her  juvenile  travellers, 
ami  a  wliole  family  obeyed  her  controuling  voice,  with 
i^rcat  good  humour  following  her  :cai/waril  fancies^  a.s  they 
inadc  the  tour  of  the  British  Umpire.  A  young  member  of  the 
«ame  amiable  family  is  now  committed  t(»  the  care  of  a 
virulowv  Mentor,  in  order  to  traverse  the  immense  countries  • 

of  North  America. 

rims  far  the  labours  of  Mrs.  M'akelield  assume  the  form  of 
a  novel,  ^\’^lether  this  be  the  best  way  of  communicating 
gi'ograj>liical  knowledge  to  young  |)ersons,  or  wliether  the. 
j)liiin  melliod  of  Salmon  or  (iuthrie  be  not  preferable,  wc 
shall  not  now  slop  to  determine.  But  wo.  can,  with  great 
cordiality,  nxommi'ud  tlic  present  volume  as  very  entertaining 
and  iiiNlructive.  'i'he  fair  author  justly  considers  it  a  siinction 
of  her  work,  to  acknowledge  that,  the  chief  sources  of  her 
information  have  been  derived  from  Jelferson,  Weld,  Uochc- 
fancault,  Bartram,  Miehaux,  (’arver,  Mackenzie,  awd  Hearn;” 

;md  wr  are  persuaded  tliat,  in  collecting  materials,  arranging 
them  iti  the  order,  and  narrating  them  with  the  ease,  whi  cli 
am  to  he  coinmended  in  tliesc  letters,  her  mental  labours  have 
exceeded  those  of  many  persons,  who  have  related  their  owi) 
travels  in  very  splendid  volumes. 

A  fevv  mistakes  will  he  correcteil  in  a  future  edition,  such 
as  letter  \i.  from  Mrs.  Henry  rranklin  to  J/r.  Middleton,  at 
uhich  our  rude  hoy's  could  not  help  laughing  when  they 
hetman  to  read.  Dear  Madam,  ike,  Onr  own  gravity'  was  a 
iitth*  rnfllcd  when  in  letter  Xil.  we  read  that  the  ycdhnv  fellow, 

(uliom  we  supposed  to  he  some  tawny  |jost-hov,)  drove 
them  from  f  harles-town  ;  but,  reading  a  little  further,  we 
touml  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  for  the  terrible  yellow  fever 
uas  intended.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the  mistake  of 
iiscrihing  the  discovery  of  America,  to  Amerieus  Vespneius, 
in  1 ;  C’oluinhus  certainly  discovered  the  West  Indies,  and 
i'aboi  the  main  land,  before  Vespneius  niulcrtook  his  voyage. 

As  tliis  volume  is  chielly  a  compilation,  we  shall  be  excused 
from  making  any  extracts.  ’^I'he  principal  original  information, 

IS  what  relates  to  the  war  with  the  Indians,  which  wascommunU 
cated  by  an  Indian  Oliief,  and  will  doubtless  be  esteemed  a 
valnabh*  adilition  ;  but  for  this  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself. 


U  3 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE- 

Art  XXIII.  Dr.  Holmes’s  American  Ammh^  or  Chronological  History 
of  America^  from  its  DIscorcry  In  1492,  to  180(). 

(Concluded  from  p.  735,) 

A  FTER  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  next  important  enterprise  of  thf 
^  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  reduction  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  \ 
scheme  for  that  purpose  was  concerted  in  152.5,  between  Francisco 
Pizarro,  Die^  de  Almagro,  and  Flemtnlo  de  Luque,  an  ecclesiastic  in 
Panama.  Their  first  attempt  failed,  but  in  15.S2  the  object  was  accom* 
plished.  The  violence,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  practisi  d  on  tills  occasion, 
nave  made  the  expedition  very  generally  known ;  we  proceed,  therefore, 
to  view  the  endeavours  of  o/Aer  nations,  to  plant  colonies  on  the  continent 
of  America. 

The  first  effort  of  this  kin  1  by.  the  French  w.is  in  15.^5,  wlvn  artier 
of  St.  Malo,  with  a  commission  from  the  king  of  Fiance,  sailed  up  the 
river  St.  Laurence  8(X)  leagues,  and  formed  alliances  with  the  natives  of 
Canada,  which  he  called  New  h  ranee.  Upon  his  retu.n,  the  •  rench 
court  discount(manced  the  project,  tho  I  'h  it  pr'>mis  -d  great  advarrages  for 
the  fur  trade;  but  a  fallanous  opinion  thv.^  nrevailed  in  Europe,  that  such 
countries  only  were  valuable  as  produced  gold  ..ndsiUer.  He  snlK  J  again 
for  Canada,  in  1510,  under  the  patronage  of  a ‘nobleman  of  Pica’’dy, 
Frin^o'if  de  la  Roque,  lord  of  Roberva!.  On  a  r>mal!  river  near.  Qu<  bee 
he  built  a  fort,  and  began  a  setilemtiif,  which  hecallecl  Charlesbourg,  and 
which  he  .ifterwards  ab  .ndoned  through  distress.  Rolxiival  himscll  at¬ 
tempted  to  recruit  the  settlement  with  a  numerous  tiain  of  adventuitri, 
but  th^y  all  perished. 

This  disastrous  event  had  such  influence  in  France,  that,  for  fifty  vears, 
no  me  isures  were  taken  tor  supplying  the  few  French  settlers,  who  still  re¬ 
mained  in  C«mada. 

The  first  act  of  the  English  parliament  relative  to  America,  was  passed 
in  1548.  for»he  encoura/emcr.i  of  the  fisheries  on  that  coast. 

Du  rin^j  civil  w.tr  between  itu?  Protestant  and  C.  tholic  paitles  in 

France,  ihe  iilustiious  but  unfortunate  st  uesm.in,  admiral  Coligny,  torn'ied 
Z  project  for  carrying  a  colony  of  p.otestants  to  Ame  ica.  Tyo  ships 
•ailed  in  1562,  under  th»‘  comm  md  of  .lohn  Ribauir,  and,  altei  discover¬ 
ing  the  piiDcip.il  rivers  ot  FloiiJ.;  and  Caiolina,  he  left  a  colony  on  an 
island  in  the  river  of  Poit  Royal.  The  settlers  were  soon  compelled  by 
faniinc  to  fors.ke  it.  In  1564,  L.  idcanitre  was  sent  to  succour  the  co¬ 
lony,  but  stopped  at  the  river  of  May,  and  built  a  fort.  Ribault,  hid 
been  appointed  governor,  arrived  m  156.5  with  seven  ships;  but  he,  and 
nearly  all  the  French  at  the  settU  ment,  were  massacred  by  the  Spaniards, 
unde’’  Pt'd'o  Melendez,  who  h.ad  been  sent  W'ith  an  armament  by  Philip  ll. 
to  drive  the  Hugu.  nots  ou*  of  Florida,  .and  settle  it  with  gt»od  Catholics. 
The  firjt  slave -tr.ade  of  tiie  En^^lish  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  w’as  opened 
by  John  H.iwkins,  in  1.5rt:i.  By  money,  treachery,  and  force,  he  pre- 
curexi  iOO  negrcK’s,  and  sold  them  at  Hispaniola. 

VVkh  ilic  reign  of  Eliz.ibc'th  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  enterniise  re- 
vrred  in  iIk'  English  nation.  'Fhe  voyages  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  Si: 


lTolitjes*s  Amtrican  Annals, 


Si3 

Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  concisely  rcLitccL  For 
^account  of  Virginia,  the  first  English  colony,  we  refer  to  our  review  of 
ihe  life  of  Washington,  (Vol.  1.  S‘J1.) 

li  was  during  the  infancy  of  the  Virginia  colony,  ilut  tlje  French  heffan 
ti)  make  peimancnt  settlements  in  Canada,  ..ud  Acadic,  tlie  lumc  iKea 
^iven  to  Nova  Scotia.^  Samuel  ChampLin,  of  Broua^e  in  France,  had 
iiiled  up  the  river  St.  Laurence  in  IGOS,  and  tiie  following  year,  the  Sieur 
dr  Monts,  having  Champlain  for  his  pilot,  formed  a  settlement  in  Acadic,  at 
Puit  Royal,  now  caiiod  Annaj>olis.  In  1G()8,  Champlain  seleLled  a  spot 
it  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  Charles’s  river,  on  which  he 
jiid  the  founefution  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada. 

A  small  Dutch  settlement  had  been  made  near  tlic  mouth  of  the  Hud* 
son’s  river,  which,  in  ISIS,  submitted  to  the  English  in  Virginia.  In  the 
following  year  a  new  Governor  arrived  from  Amsterdam,  who  asserted  the 
right  of  liolland  to  the  country,  built  a  fort  on  tlie  isLnd  Manliaitan, 
where  tiie  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  and  held  the  country  many 
vears,  under  a  grant  from  the  States  Geneial,  by  the  name  of  tiie  New 
i*CL*therl:inds. 

In  his  account  of  the  colonies  in  New  England,  Dr.  Holmes  is  very 
minute,  h.iving  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  He  sue* 
cessfully  controvei  ts  t!ic  commonly  received  opinion,  tint  the  congregatioii 
of  English  puritans,  which  emigrated  fioMi  lA'yden,  and  formea  the  first 
colony  in  New  England,  w'cic  Brownists;  and  shews  that,  with  dieir 
pastor,  Mr.  John  Robiutson,  a  learned  and  pious  man,  tliey  had  rejected 
the  obnoxious  tenets  of  tiiat  sect,  and  agretd  in  religious  sentiiyents  with 
the  Dutch  re  formed  churches.  They  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  in  tJie  winter  of 
1620,  and  founded  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  A  league  of  friendship 
was  soon  concKided  between  them  and  Masassoit,  a  powi;rful  Indian  king, 
which  was  inviolably  observed  above  fifty  yeai  s,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Infant  colony. 

In  1621,  Sir  George  Calvert,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  created 
Lord  Baltimore,  having  obtained  from  James  1.  a  grant  of  part  of  New- 
foandland,  established  a  colony  on  that  island,  and  lemovcd  to  it  with  his 
fi'raily.  The  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  employed,  about  the 
year  1626,  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  English  vcssc-ls,  a^d  .5000  per. 
5ons,  making  an  annual  profit  of  185,0001.  sterling.  In  this  year  a 
number  of  Swedes  «nd  Fins,  settled  on  a  tract  of  land,  from  Cape  Hiiir 
(open  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  which  they  bought  of  the  natives. 

d’he  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  laid  in  1G28»  Sir 
Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young,  and  four  other  associates,  having  bought 
i  patent  for  that  p^irt  of  New  England,  lying  between  the  rivers  Merri¬ 
mack  and  Charles,  projected  a  setuement,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  safe  retreat  for  Non-conformists.  A  few  persons  were  sent  over, 
under  the  government  of  John  Endicot,  to  carry  on  a  plantation  at  Naum* 
keak,  and  prepare  for  settling  a  colony.  At  this  place  nearly  400  person! 
arrived  in  the  summer  of  1629.  The  aboriginal  name  was  exchanged,  for 
Salem,  intended  to  express  the  peaceful  asylum,  which  tliey  hoped  to  find  in 
the  American  wilderness.  Dissatisfied  with  this  situation,  one  hundred 
^  r.sons,  removed  to  a  neck  of  land  between  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers  called 
Mii>ha\vum,  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Charlestown.  In  16iR),  a 
llcti  c'f  1 1  sail  carrying  1.3(X)  persons,  most  of  them  from  the  vicinity  of  LoOf 
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y1mrn\an  Lite  rain  rc. 


don,  amTfd  at  M.issachusetw  Ray.  They  settle!  on  a  peninsula  on  tht 
isouth  side  of  the  mouth  of  Charles*  river  called  by  the  natives  Shawmut,  and 
founde<l  a  town  which  they  calL*d  lioston. 

While  this  settlement  was  fomiinj^,  Quebec  was  taken  by  David  Kenk, 
who  had  a  commission  from  Charles  1.  to  conejuer  the  American  dominions 
of  France.  IWfore  the  surrender  was  known  in  Kncjland,  Cliarles,  by  the 
treatyof  St  Germain,  March,  resigned  the  right  which  he  had  claim, 
td  to  New  France,  Acadie,  and  Canada.  “  From  the  restitution  of  th».‘se 
territories  to  France,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  long  train  of 
evils  to  the  colonies,  and  to  England.** — 'fhe  impolitic  an  I  unjust  measures 
of  archbishoj>  Laud,  towards  the  puritans,  increased  the  emi';ra  ions  to  New 
England.  I  nree  ministers  of  celebrity,  John  Co. ton,  Thomas  1 1'xiktr,  and 
Samuel  Stone,  accompanied  by  2(X)  persons,  arrived  in  at  i>oston. 

The  fame  of  tlie  removal  of  these  eminent  men  encouraged  mmv  oih.'rs  to 
seek  refuge  in  America,  from  “  Laud*c  merciless  administration.”  In  this 
year  Connecticut  began  to  be  s<*ttled  by  some  ot  the  l*lymout!i-colon'Ar.s, 
after  a  sli  'ht  resistance  from  the  Dutch,  at  the  place  where  Hartford  now 
stands. 

Lord  Raltimore,  h.aving  obt.iined  a  patent  for  the  tract  called  ^^a^^•l.^nJ, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  province,  in  16  H,  on  the  broail  basis  of  secunty 
to  property,  and  of  freedom  in  religion,  without  allowin.^  preeminence  to 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians. — 'I'he  settlements  in  the  .‘v!a88achus'*its  wc»e 
row  extended  !l()  miles  from  llie  Capital,  representitives  were  chosen,  and 
the  legislative  body  settled,  which  soon  manifested  a  jealous  care  for  their 
civil  and  political  liU'rtics. — In  i6li.o,  the  college  of  OucIkc  was  founded, 
and  Champlain  the  parent  ot  the  colony,  dird.  He  wms  a  man  of  great  pe- 
ncir.uion,  coura  re,  and  probity. — Providence  plantations  were  now  sc'ttleJ 
under  Roger  Williams,  who  had  be<  n  expcdled  the  Massachusetts,  for 
“  holding  tenets  which  were  considered  hen  tical  and  seditious.** 

In  16:i7,  .lohn  Davenpoit,  a  celebrated  ministei,  Theophiliis  Eaton, 
nnd  Edward  Hopkins,  merchants  of  London,  witli  several  other  respecta¬ 
ble  piTsons,  emigrated  to  .America.  'They  pu’-chased ,  of  the  native  pro¬ 
prietors,  the  lands  lvin  ;K‘tween  the  rl\  rs  Connecticut  and  Hudson.  SVar 
the  Kiy  of  Quinnipiack  they  laid  out  their  town  in  squares,  on  the  plan  of 
a  spacious  city,  and  calloil  it  AVoi  Haven.  It  bc'Came  the  capiul  ot  a  llou- 
rishing  colony  ot  the  same  name.  'Phe  religious  ditferences  in  the  Masw- 
rhusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  rise  to  the  colony  ot  Riuvte  Island,  which 
was  purchased  of  the  Indi.in  Sachems  by  John  Clai  ke,  and  other  followcri 
of  Ann  Hutchinson. 

A  commendable  zeal  for  literature,  was  discover'd  by  the  founders  of 
New  England.  A  public  school  w.is  instituted,  by  the  Legislature  ot  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  ItiST,  at  Newtown.  Nearly  SiH)!.  were  beque.uhetl  toil,  in 
U)SS,  by  the  Rev.  .lohn  Harvaril.  In  honour  of  this  generous  benefactor, 
the  collegiate  school,  by  an  order  of  the  general  court,  was  named  Har¬ 
vard  College  ;  and  Newtown,  in  compliment  to  the  College,  was  c  illed 
Cambridge, 

The  inhabitants  of  Conntx'tlcut,  in  1669,  finding  that  they  were  with¬ 
out  the  limits  ot  the  Massachusetts  patent,  formed  themselves,  by  volun- 
t.iry  comjuct,  into  a  distinct  commonwealth,  and  aJopuxl  a  constitution  ot 
government.  Ot  this  constitution  Dr.  Holmes  observes,  ib.it  “it  has  been 
thought,  by  tlii' judicious,  to  be  one  ol  the  most  tree  and  happy  constitur 
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{ion5  of  civil  firovcrnmeni  which  has  ever  bt'f  n  formed.”  Our  limits  wiH 
001  permit  us  to  enter  into  discussions  on  the  theory  of  government  ;  hat  re. 
cent  ind  awful  cxj)erience  has  demonstrated,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  un- 
fnl’;rhteneil  by  science,  anduninHuenced  by  religion  and  virtue,  are  neitlicr 
chilly  nor  morally  fit  for  t  ie  enjoyment  of  that  j>olitical  liberty,  which,  on 
ihi*  principles  of  abstract  reasoning,  may  appear  plausible  and  just.  The 
I  .  lame  fysf'm  of  government,  which  may  have  lx.‘en  attended  with  “  happf 
!  consequences,”  to  the  virtuous  settlers  of  Connecticut,  anti  tlu*ir  well-taugi't 
pottcntNS  would  probably  be  productive  of  anarchy  and  blood,  if  it  were 
luddonlv  adopted  in  a  populous,  ignorant,  and  vitiated  nation.  ♦ 

The  iirst  planting  press  in  \orth  America  was  in  8«*t  up  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  hy  tne  year  there  were  settled  in  New  England  seventy 

seven  mini  St*  rs,  hfty  to.vns  and  villages  hid  been  planu*d,  thirty  or  forty 
churches  erected,  and  five  ships,  built  in  the  country,  were  already  at  sea.” 

A  union  of  the  colonies  in  New  England  was  formed,  in  Ihki,  for  theif 
common  defence,  on  account  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians* 
tV  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  S  iss,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
thv  parent  country,  which  a*lorded  little  prospect  of  iissistince  from  Eng¬ 
land  on  any  emergen  cy.  M  iny  interesting  d'^nils  are  '  iven,  concerning 
(he  progress  of  these  colonies,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  them,  during  the 
pvriod  of  the  civil  war  and  interregnum  in  England.  Dr.  1 1.’s  im- 
partliiity  is  conspicuous  in  relating  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  (^uakei*!, 
with  the  jvnal  laws  onactv'd  and  enforced  against  them.  He  justly  re* 
minds  us,  that  persecution  for  opinion  was  not  at  that  lime  thought  un- 
chnstlan  or  impolitic.  At  t!ie  restoration  of  Charlc.*  II.  tiu*  whole  of 
the  Englir.h  colonies  on  tiie  American  continent,  contained  80, (KX)  inha¬ 
bit  inis,  of  wlioiii  80,0(X)  were  in  V  irginia,  l‘2,0tX)  in  Maryland,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  different  settlements  of  New  F.ngland. 

'I'lie  immense  territory  lying  southward  of  Virginia,  lx*tween  the  3D  and 
%  N  Lat.  was  granted  by  charter  from  Charles  11.  in  IfiriS,  to  Lord 
Clarenvlon,  and  several  associates.  In  the  king  gave  a  pat'.mt  to 

his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  various  and  extensive  tracts  of  land  in 
America,  part  of  which  was  conveyed  soon  after  by  the  Duke  to  Lord 
h ‘rkeley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  by  tlie  name  of  Nova  Cxsarea,  or  New 
.liTsey.  An  arnnment,  fitted  out  from  Englan<l,  j)roceeded  against  tlie 
Out  h  at  Man!  .ittan,  who  surrendered  upon  condition  of  enjoying  tliey 
“  tsc.i  a  ..nd  nvxles  of  worship;”  and  in  honour  <  f  the  Duke  of  York, 
New  .jinoterJam,  fmilt  in  look  the  name  of  AVet^  ')  ork. 

In  li)0*.>,  .^ohn  Yeainans,  a  respc-ctable  planter  in  15»u'b.idiK-s,  conducted 
a  body  of  eiiiigi.uits,  from  that  island,  to  the  southern  bank  of  Cajve  Fe.ir 
in  Caioima.  'i’hey  ^..ierished  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  in- 
a  s**vin  years  jieace.  Fhc  first  assembly  for  Carolina  was  convened, 
in  in  AlOeniarle  county. 

An  e.iily  and  Ludaole  zeal  had  been  manifested,  by  the  settlers  io  New 
England,  lo  extend  the  knowle<i  w'  of  Christianity  to  the  Indians.  The 
labours  of  tlie  \enerablc  Elliot,  wiio  obtained  the  title  of  the  Indian 
•fH)stl!*,  began  in  IriWi.  liis  translation  of  the  bible  into  the  Indian 
tongue,  was  punted  at  Cambridge  in  Iririh:  the  pious  attempts  of  other 
misMondnes  fiad  not  bt»  n  witliout  success.  In  1()7  t  iheie  were,  within 
the  jurisdiction  ol  Mass..cnusctls,  fourteen  i<,wns  of  “  praying  Indians 
4ivl  about  ^1,100  souls  yielding  obedience*  to  the  gospe-l.”  in  Flymou4i 
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colony  there  were  497  pnyfng  Indiant,  of  whom  14*2  could  read  the  In, 
dian,  and  9  the  Flnglisn  language. 

The  memorable  war  between  the  king  cf  the  Wamp.moags,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Philip,  and  the  New  tngland  colonies,  commeoced  in 
1675.  In  its  short,  but  tremendous  progress,  6(K)  of  the  inhabitants 
were  cither  killed  in  battle,  or  murder^  by  tlie  enemy;  twelve  towns 
wef^;  destroyed ;  and  about  600  buildings,  cjiiedy  dwelling  houses,  uerc 
burnt.  The  war  terminated  with  the  death  of  Philip,  in  August,  1676, 
1  he  author's  rejections  on  this  event  arc  honouratic  to  his  leelings  and 
impartiality*. 

In  16b0,  the  foundation  of  thecapital  of  Carolina,  was  laid  on 

the  Oyster  Point,  formed  by  the  con lluence  of  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper, 
I’hc  celebrated  William  Penn,  in  16S1,  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles 
1 1.  constituting  him  and  his  heirs  proprietors  of  a  large  tract  of  territory,  lying 
between  the  Delaware  and  Maryland,  to  vidiich  he  gave  the  name  of  Penn, 
svlvania.  .^smalJ  colony  removed  to  America  the  .-ameyear,  and  began  a 
settlement  al>ove  tiie  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware.  Bui- 
lington  in  Jersey,  on  the  opposite  shore  oi  the  Delaware,  had  been  prc. 
viously  tetiled  by  a  company  of  Quakers.  Penn  published  in  168^2  a  body 
ot  laws,  agreed  on,  in  Lngland,  ha  tween  himselt  and  tlioso  who  had  pur. 
chased  under  him.  In  October  lie  n»rive<i  in  his  prt'vluce,  v.ith  100  pas. 
•eqgers,  chieriy  yuakers.  The  baud's  of  the  Di  lawart'  were  already  inha¬ 
bited  by  80(K)  persons,  Swedes,  Duuli,  Pinlanders,  Ilnglish.  At  an 
assenibiy  held  at  C'hester,  the  foreigners  were  nau.raliz»*d,  ana  the  body  of 
laws  passed  in  form.  They  secured  “  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  tree, 
doms.**  Having  purchased,  of  the  natives,  ns  much  land  as  t,he  circum. 
stances  of  the  colony  required,  Penn  prooefded  to  lay  out  his  pi ojected  city, 
to  which  he  assigned  the  name  of  Plnladclplda.  'i'he  first  assembly  ot  Penu- 
svKinia  was  held  at  tliis  city,  in  March,  I6bd. 


•  “  I’he  death  of  Philip,  in  retros]»ect,  m*aKes  ditierent  impressions  from 
wh.it  were  made  at  tlie  time  of  the  event.  It  was  tiien  considered  as  thr 
extinction  of  a  virulent  and  implacable  enemy  :  it  is  now  vlcw'cd  as  the  fall 
of  a  great  warrior,  a  jx'netraiing  statesman,  and  a  mighty  prince.  It  then 
excited  universal  joy  and  congratulation,  as  a  palude  to  the  close  of  a  mer- 
<  iless  w  ar  ;  it  now  awakens  soUt  rerieetions  on  the  instability  of  empire, 
the  jHCuliar  destiny  (»fthe  .aboriginal  race,  and  tlie  inscrutable  decrees  ol 
Heaxen.  I  hc  piitriotisin  of  the  man  was  then  overlooked  in  the  cmclty 
i>f  the  w'  age  ;  and  little  allowance  was  made  for  tiu*  natural  jcalniuy  ot 
the  sovereign,  on  account  of  the  barbarities  of  the  warrior.  Pldllp,  in  the 
prognss  ot  the  Tnglish  settlements,  foresaw  the  loss  of  his  territory,  and 
the  extinction  ot  his  tribe  ;  and  made  one  mighty  eriort  to  prevent  those 
lalamities.  Uui  pity  for  his  misfortunes  would  In.*  still  heightened,  it  we 
could  entirely  rely  on  the  tradition  (mentioned  bv  Callender,  7.^-) — 
Philip  and  his  ehiet  old  men  were  at  tii*Bt  averse  to  the  war  ;  that  Philip 
WTpt  with  grief,  at  the  news  of  the  first  Pnglish  who  w'ere  killed;  and 
ih.at  he  was  pressed  into  his  measure's  by  the  irresistible  imjiortunity  ot  his 
\  oung  w  arriors.  The  assurance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  equity  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  in  giving  the  natires  an  equUaient  for  their  laods>  is  highly  con- 
^ling.”  /i/i-  485. 
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Jamei  II.  pursued  arbitrary  measures  toward  the  colonic#,  deprived  #c- 
fcplof  their  charters,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  hvedom  of  the  press. 

In  he  appoinu'd  Sir  Edmund  Andros  governor  ot  New  England* 
bfW  York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  loimof  Government,  now  esttUished* 
n'.s  a  legislative  and  executive  governor  and  council,  appointed  by  die  king, 
viuiout  die  consent  of  t!»e  people.  Jt  did  not  long  conunuc.  for  upon  in- 
diligence  of  die  revolution  in  England,  the  inhabitants  of  Eoston  deposed 
;he  existing  government,  and  reinstated  the  old  magistiufes.  Similar  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  at  New  York. — The  volume  closes  with  the  yciu*  1G91. 
ifl  vhich  Virginia  obtained  a  charter,  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  iu 
that  colony,  lOW'ard  which  the  king  and  queen  contributed  about  2(K)(jf.  In 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  patronage  and  benefaction,  it  wa# 
oiled  the  college  ot  William  and  Mary. 

Want  of  room  has  obliged  us  to  pass,  without  notice,  many  curious  and 
iflteiesting  pardculurs,  in  these  Annals,  relative  to  die  constitutions,  govern- 
mcni,  junsppidence,  and  commerce  of  the  JCnglish  colonies,  during  die 
fundul  period  that  elapsetl  between  theiiTii  st  settlement,  and  the  revolution 
in  Great  Biitain.  We  consider  the  work  asav<iluable  acquisition  to  die 
stores  of  historical  knowledge.  The  general  reader  will  tind  in  it  much 
Information  and  entertainment ;  the  student  of  history,  desirous  of  farther 
dcu’ls,  may  use  it  as  a  copious  index  to  the  authors  who  liave  written 
largely  on  the  distinct  parts  of  American  history  ;  and  the  Cliristlan  plii- 
losopher  may  trace  in  it  the  interesting  concatenation  of  causes  andeifccts, 
io  the  monJ  government  ol  the  world.  The  thirst  of  gain,  aided  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  compass,  led  to  the  discovery  of  America  ^  persecution  |ko- 
pled  It  with  some  of  its  most  flourishing  and  powerful  colonies,  whose  po¬ 
litical  princij)les  and  struggles  have  had  an  important  influence  in  effecting 
those  revolutions  which  now  agitate  Europe,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
are  incalculable.  While,  therefore,  in  such  a  series  of  occurrences,  we  lie- 
hold  h  eble  men  acting  from  interested  motives,  and  pursuing  their  own 
narrow  views  and  puiposes,  we  may  also  contemplate  die  great  Governor 
of  the  L'mverse,  controuling  and  combining  the  multifarious  efTcfrts  of  his 
freaturcs,  to  the  production  of  events  which  they  never  anticipated,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  designs  founded  in  infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness. 

1  ilsioi*y,  properly  viewed,  may  lead  nations  to  tremble  at  the  holy  dispen- 
fations  ot  l*rovidence,  and  determine  them  to  regulate  their  political  con¬ 
duct,  by  the  immutable  principles  ot  justice,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  alone, 
the)  may  reasonably  hope  for  national  security  and  prosperity. 
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The  conclusion  of  our  retrospect  has  been  delayed  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances  ;  but  principally,  by  an  anxiety  to  present  our  readett 
with  new  and  Important  information.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  our  ex¬ 
pectations  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  disappointed  ;  we  shall  therefore 
psss  hastily  through  the  remainder  of  our  task,  and,  h  iving  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume  given  a  descripuve  catalogue  of  the  principal  publications  during  die 
progress  ol  the  Revolution,  we  shall  now  conclude  with  some  general  ami 
summary  criticisms  on  the  literature  and  principal  authors  of  roodejo 
1  runce. 


64^  lietrospect  of  French  Irtcraiure.  ] 

We  do‘ pot  find,  in  the  present  day,  men  who  stand  so  completely  for. 
ward  from  the  general  mass,  as  to  claim  the  interest  we  have  hitherto  taken 
in  the  progress  of  I'  rench  Literature.  I'hcre  are,  certainly,  living  authors 
of*  taliMU,  but  the  age  ot  the  I'ascals  and  Montesquieus  is  gone  by,  and 
there  Rems  no  prospect  of  its  return. 

'I’he  gloomy  calm  ot  despotism,  and  the  turbulence  of  party  conflict,  ar? 
alike  unfavourable  to  tlu.’  advancement  of  learning.  Nearly  all  the  men 
of  talent  and  literature,  who  adorned  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  perished  in  the  successive  prose rij>tl on s  of  tlic  various  parties, 
which  for  a  time  acquired  the  ascertdancy,  and  then  fell — to  be  succt*eded 
bv  others  who  obtained  the  same  power,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Bailly, 
Lally«  Lavoisier,  Andre  Chenier,  Lastoret,  Suard,  and  many  more,  w'cre, 
at  diflerent  |)ericxis,  cither  led  to  the  scaflbld»  comivllcd  to  emigrate,  or 
exiled  to  the  dreary  swamps  of  Cayenne. 

Political  struggles  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exertions  of 
oratorical  talents,  and  France,  undouUedfy,  was  never  so  prolific  ot  ora¬ 
tors  as  in  the/*arly  pan  of  the  Revolution  :  coffee-houses,  clubs,  tea-gardens, 

« hurches,  and  night-cellars,  resounded  wdih  the  rant  of  these  disciples  of 
Tht-rsius.  'I'he  senseless  bawlings  ot  the  hired  emissaries  of  sedition, 
served,  however,  only  to  enhance  the  rplendid  effusions  of  real  genius; 
the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  Maury,  I  ainaw,  Laz  lies,  Vergniaud,  Por- 
talis,  suqxissed  any  thing  which  had  before  bevn  heard  in  F'rance,  if  w'e 
except  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  We  regret  that  we  are  prevented  from 
inserting  a  tew  characteristic  traits  of  their  iTspective  mannerti,  but  it  must 
K*  obvious,  that,  to  do  this  with  any  kind  of  effect,  we  must  extend  our  Ke- 
trosjiect  to  an  unw'arrantible  length. . 

We  h  ave  already  h.ad  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
brief  account  of  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity,  anvl  w'e  are  again  calh-d 
upon  to  hold  up,  to  their  contempt  and  detest.ition,  tlv  same  malignant 
spirit  directeil  against  the  same  object,  but  armed  w'ltli  different  weapc»n', 
.and  varnng  tlie  method  of  attack. 

'file  inlidels  of  a  former  era,  aware  of  the  stien^nb  of  the  historical 
evidences  of  Christianity,  contented  themselves  with  assailing  its  doctrines ; 
satisfied,  that  it  they  could  succeed  in  placing  them  in  a  ridiculous  or 
<>dious  light,  tlie  rest  of  their  task  would  he  easv.  Hut  in  oim  day  an 
anti'Christian  sect  has  apjK'ared,  with  far  bolder  ])n'tensions,  though,  for¬ 
tunately,  with  tar  inferior  talents.  Christianity,  w  itli  all  its  evidences,  In¬ 
tel  nal  ami  external,  is.  bv  the  doughty  cliampions  of  the  school  ot  Vol- 
ney  and  Dupuis,  involved  in  one  compreliensive  sentence  of  proscription: 
aect-idlntr  to  these  w'onhies,  tlte  Mo&.ic  records  are  an  Arabian  tale,  our 
bL'sseil  Saviour  a  personification  of  the  sun  rising  .in  \  irgo,  tlic  twelve 
A}  ostles  are  tile  twelve  Zodiacal  signs,  and  tlie  riam<*  Jesus,  is  derived 
trem  \  LS,  the  ancient  cab-ilistical  name  of  Bacchus.  We  cannot  jKr- 
fuadc  ouisei\es  that  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  and  futility  ot  such 
v'onienipiible  trash  ;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  venerable  cditice  of  our  holy 
taith  is  u»  b<'  overthrown.  Messrs.  X'olney  and  Dupuis  may  trace  acci¬ 
dental  resemblances,  ami  tramu*  whimsical  lupotlieses,  as  long  and  as  often 
as  they  please,  hut  until  they  can  disprove  the  concurrent  and  recorded 
ii'srimony  ot  eigliteen  centuries,  they  will  not  have  advanced  a  single  step 
upwards  the  execution  of  their  absurd  aud  impious  project. 

It  would  be  a*aJly  amuiing  ro  mark  the  childish  txtiava;^ancic5  of  t!:c  cne> 
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m*K*suf  Revelation,  if  wc  couKl  forget  that  they  are  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
tlut  they  are  playing  t’^eir  fooleries  within  the  sphere  of  that  vortex  wliich 
*,>on  sh;ill  swallow  them.  M.  Volney,  for  instance,  inculcates,  in  his 
•*  Lectures  on  History,’*  the  most  complete  scepticism  with  respect  tn 
historical  evidence  ;  he  even  condescends  to  lay  down  rules  for  our  l>elief, 
ind  to  inform  us,  wliere  to  assent,  where  to  doubt,  and  where  to  deny, 
hut  we  sh.ill  still  tike  tlie  liberty  of  examining  for  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
bf  the  more  cautious  in  receiving  his  doctrines,  as  we  refer  his  dislike  of 
ivstems,  and  his  declamation  against  prejudice,  to  a  systematic  and  preju¬ 
diced  hatred  of  Christianity.  Of  his  “  Ruins”  we  only  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say,  that  we  never  read  a  book  more  comj»leteIy  overcharged  with 
Ignorance,  folly,  and  impiety. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  flourished 
during  the  period  under  review. 

Hiliaipe  is  princi]>ally  known  ;\s  a  critic;  his  dramas  met  with  little 
lucccss,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  drag  tliem  from  the  obscurity  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  His  Lyceum,  or  Course  of  Literature  ancient 
jnd  modem,  is  a  work  of  unquestionable  merit,  and  considerable  value, 
li  must,  however,  be  read  witli  caution  ;  its  author  pronounces  his  deci- 
litins  with  a  positiveness  and  arrogance  which  frequently  defeat  his  ob¬ 
ject,  and  he  betrays  partialities  highly  reprehensible  in  a  man  who  assumes 
the  office  of  a  critic.  V’olt;ure  is  his  liero,  ami  he  bestow  s  on  him  praises, 
which,  it  merited,  would  elevate  him  above  all  authors  of  present,  or 
former  times.  M.  T^aluirjie  is,  moreover,  so  blinded  by  his  national  pre¬ 
judices,  as  to  exclude  nearly  all,  excepting  his  countryanen,  from  the 
temple  of  tame  ;  he  does,  it  is  true,  accord  to  the  English,  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  matters  of  judgement  ;  liacon,  l.ocke,  Robertson,  aiul  Hume, 
2re  held  up  as  worthy  of  admiration,  but  as  for  Shakespi^aie  and  Milton, 
they  are  consigned  without  mercy  to  pt  rpetual  contempt  and  oblivion.  It 
would  be  well,  if  iliis  despicable  atfectation  were  confined  to  M.  Lahaipc  ; 
but  (iJthough  tlierc  are  some  Frenchmen  sufficiently  divested  of  this  nar¬ 
row  s})irit,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  unrivalled  countrymen)  every 
ioxcoinb  in  France  now  thinks  it  necessary  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
to  uuif  Kacine  and  tJie  Henriade,  and  to  ring  everlasting  changes  on  the 
bulfooncry  of  Shakes|X'are,  and  the  ^rosslerete  and  absurdities  of  Milton. 
The  1.3th  and  Irith  vols.  of  the  Lycee  arc  employed  rather  unsuitably  in  • 
refuting  the  sophisms  of  Boulanger,  Helvetius,  and  Diderot  ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  w  ork  too  often  assumes  a  gossiping  declamatory  character. 

Lahaipe  has  left  several  works  which  he  had  commenced  : — a  poem  on 
rdigion,  the  first  six  cantos  of  the  Gierusakmme  IMcrata  translated  into 
Li  nch  verse,  and  particularly  a  Commentary  on  the  tragedies  of  Racine# 
Tile  style  of  M.  Laharpe  is  singularly  pure  and  elegant,  free  from  the  in- 
fl-ition  and  innovations  of  the  modern  school  ;  with  some  exceptions,  Hs 
judgement  is  sound,  and  his  Uiste  correct.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  able 
'^nter  was  formerly  a  Ph'ilosojihe^  and  that,  some  time  before  his  deatli,  he 
clanged  his  sentiments,  and  became,  as  it  appears  from  his  own  confession, 
u  sincere  and  penitent  Christian. 

The  eloquent  and  fascinating  “  Studies  of  Nature,**  by  St.  Pierre,  are 
Well  known  to  tl:c  greater  part  of  our  readers,  to  need  a  detiiled  criti¬ 
cism;  we  shall,  however,  venture  to  observ'e,  that  if  St.  Pierre  ha<i 
in  udfld  the  ni^m  of  lioilcau,  “  rien  n’est  beau  que  ie  if  mk 
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tihne  h  his  book  would  have  Iwen  much  more  instructive,  and  bot 

less  intcinting. 

The  Abb6  Dclillc  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  their  hes:  lirinj 
poet ;  his  principal  compositions  are,  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Oor^ncs,  and  a  poem  on  Gardens,  of  exquisite  versification,  and  lavish 
decoration.  In  “  T Homme  dcs  Champs,”  (or  Country  Gentleman)  hr 
lias  not  8accc*cded  so  happily  as  in  his  previous  poetical  cflFusic.ns. 
Malheur  et  la  Piiii*  (Misfortune  and  Pity)  is  another  proof  of  the 
suspicious  fecundity  of  the  abbe’s  muse  ;  it  v.  ill  be  readily  believed  that 
where  so  much  is  written,  much  must,  of  necessity,  be  at  least  indil^ 
ferent.  M.  Delille  has  lately  published  translations  of  Milton,  T’lomson, 
and  the  A^heid  ;  to  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  Milton,  '  'e  florid  and  c\* 
uberant  manner  of  the  abb^  is  d»*cidedly  unequal,  hut  he  lias,  on  the 
wiiole,  succeeded  very  tolerably  ith  homson  and  Virgil. 

We  have  read,  with  alternate  emotions  of  admiration  and  ::nnaiience, 
the  **  Genius  of  Christianity,”  by  Chateaubrl:  ut;  avliniration,  however, 
has  predominated:  the  vl- O’ous  flights  of  imagin.itioo,  the  extensive 
krtoulevdge,  the  Ixtautiful  und  eloquent  illustn  tions,  which  pervade  this 
Singular  composition,  may  suffice  to  redeem  its  ei  rors  and  eccentricities. 

•*  The  Spirit  of  History,  or  Letters  Moral  and  FoHtical  from  a  Father 
to  his  Son  on  the  Met!  o<i  of  studynn  History,”  in  four  volumes,  is  a 
work  of  some  merit ;  it  is  t*  e  production  M.  Fcrrand,  formerly  coun- 
r  llor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  has  passed  through  ilirce  editions. 

“  Tl'.c  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gauls  and  French  in  ltdy,”  con¬ 
tains  many  facts  and  reflections  whicli  at  tlus  moment  arc  highly  interesting 
(o  Europe. 

M.  '1  hieliault*  s  *•  Recollections”  is  a  pleasing  work  already  known  to 
our  icarlrrs,  by  an  English  translation.  See  E.  R.  Voh  I.  1‘2I. 

The  present  state  of  p(X*try  in  France  is  low  indeed :  Castel,  Vlgw, 
Ia'^ouvc',  Lebiun,  See.  have  written  po<  ms  of  a  certain  degree  of  mint, 
l>tii  we  i!is(\»vcr  no  traces  of  that  *  sublime  inspiration,*  that  ‘  ponp  and 
prodigality  of  heaven,’  which  *  beamcii*  in  the  works  of  the  bards  of  a 
former  atM*. 

M.  Michaud’s  work,  Le  Printems  iPun  prosrrit^  has  passed  rapidly 
through  four  editions,  which  it  has  well  dv  served  by  the  trut!i  and  beauty 
of  its  descriptions,  and  the  tone  of  sensibili’v  which  pervades  it. 

/\n  enlarged  edition  of  M.  Fontanes’  poem,  “  bu  Verger,**  is  lately 
arnouhced  ;  it  raises  him  high  in  tl  t  p:esent  race  of  versifiers. 

M.  Espinml  has  published  a  poem  in  eight  cantos  on  n.  vigation.  It  is 
a  history  of  maritime  enterpri/es  from  the  Pj  amiciaMS  liown  to  Perouse ; 
its  interesting  details  scarcely  preserve  it  from  iliat  negleci  which  its  want 
of  merit  must  sjnvdily  si  cure. 

Of  modern  dramatic  writers,  Duels,  the  admin  r  and  imitator  of  Shakes- 
pran*,  is  the  bi*st.  Arnault,  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  is  a  dramatist 
ut  the  same  school.  Chenier,  by  adapting  his  tra'  edies  to  passing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  obtained,  at  one  time,  considerable  applause  ;  but  since  the 
aKatement  of  the  revolutionary  cffciTescence,  h#  has  sunk  into  obscurity. 
We  dismiss,  without  criticism,  the  names  of  Mercier,  Eabrc  d*Eglantine, 
C'olln  d’Harleville,  and  Cailhaud. 


The  lew  men  of  literary  talent,  who  had  suivived  the  political  convul¬ 
sions  ol  France,  arc  daily  disapjKariug ;  a\iiquculiiu  Pciron>  iUid 
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()c  Villoison  died  lately.  'I'he  former,  though  considerably  overrated  by 
himself  and  his  countrymen,  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  ulents  and 
industry  ;  he  went  to  India  in  his  youth,  in  order  to  acquire  the  language 
of  the  Parsis,  and  to  procure  the  books  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  w'hich 
contain  their  religious  system  ;  at  his  return,  he  presented  them,  consist* 
ing  of  IH  volumes,  to  the  Royal  Lib!ai*y  ;  he  has,  besides,  left  160  ma- 
iuscrlpts,  which  he  had  purchased  in  India.  M.  de  Villoison  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  Hellenists  in  Europe ;  he  travelled  through  Italy  and 
Greece  to  obtain  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  fiterature  and 
writers  of  antiquity  :  17  folio  volumes  contain  the  results  of  hit  retcarches. 
The  “  Postliumous  Works’*  oi  Marmontel  we  shall  soon  more  particularly 
aotice. 

1‘lie  actual  state  of  literature  In  France  is  low  indeed  ;  scarcely  can  we 
quote  a  name  of  eminence  among  her  living  writers.  Subject  to  the  rigid 
controul  of  a  tyrannical  and  Suspicious  despot,  tlie  mind  briMthes  witli 
difficulty  ;  a  vein  of  dullness  and  constraint  is  obvious  in  all  its  produc¬ 
tions,  nor  do  we  expect  to  record  any  of  the  triuriiphs  of  French  genius^ 
while  the  press  is  watched  hy  spies  and  superintendants.  A  man  of  sense 
cannot  but  be  hostile  to  a  system  of  oppression,  and  a  man  of  spirit  cannot 
belie  the  love  of  ti*uili  and  freedom  that  glows  within  him.  Unless  there¬ 
fore  he  is  ready  to  risk  tl  te  bread  and  •water  of  the  Temple^  he  must  resign 
ih^n,  in  a  great  measure,  to  paltry  and  mercenary  scribblers. 

The  Literary  Journals  in  France  arc  numerous  ;  they  seem  aware  tha^ 
good  writers  are  scarce,  but  hardly  discover  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
bad  ones,  or  break  the  gloomy  peace  of  terror  by  any  severity  of  censure. 
Even  these  were,  a  short  time  since,  compelled  to  suspend  their  labours, 
because  tliey  had  no  new  books  to  review  ! 

Romances  are  now  the  order  of  the  day  ;  translations  from  the  English 
are  most  in  request,  and  tlK*  nation,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  honour  of 
having  taken  tne  lead  in  the  refinement  of  literary  taste,  now  eagerly  feed# 
on  the  husks  and  refuse  of  English  literature. 

With  respect  to  religion,  it  obtains  a  temporary  toleration,  and  even 
patronage,  from  the  Ruler  of  France}  but  its  public  influence  either  o® 
morals  or  literature  is  lamentably  small.  The  Catholic  Church  has  fallen 
from  its  proud  height,  and  the  priests  of  that  communion  are  too  few  in 
numl>cr,  ;is  well  as  too  ill  paid,  to  afford  leisure  or  spirit  for  literary 
pursuits.  Though  some  faint,  yet  auspicious,  sparks  are  kindling  among 
tl.e  Protestants,  it  must  be  long  ere  we  behold  again,  in  tliat  Church,  the 
age  of  the  Claudes.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to  reflect,  that  religion 
may  accomplisji  its  grand  purpose  in  the  eternal  happiness  of  man,  where 
u  makes  no  figure  among  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  this  world. 
Tiler  e  are  some  now  labouring  in  France,  for  a  better  immortality  than 
diat  which  fame  confers.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
gloom  wliich  overspreads  the  French  empire,  we  are  animated  by 
present  appearances,  as  wtII  as  inspired  predictions,  to  join  in  the  epi* 
phoncma  of  the  royal  bard,  “  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 
“  only  docth  wondrous  things,  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  nanae  for  tter, 

and  let  the  whole  eaah  be  fillnd  wit.h  bU  glory,  AmeB.” 
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Art.  XXV.  VoyagtfS  dt*  Pouqueville,  Sfc,  (Continued  from  p.  76t.J 

H  E  present  circumstances  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  gcnernl,  hut 
A  particularly  of  Euroj>ean  Turkey,  have  long  excited,  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree,  the  attention  and  expectation  of  the  public.  Scarcely  i^  any 
clistiici  of  this  empire  tranquil:  in  Asia,  the  people  groan  under  tin; 
des^Kuism  ot  their  lulers,  and  meditate  relxllion  ;  the  sacred  city  and 
temple  of  Medina,  and  even  Mecca  itself,  if  we  may  credit  repoit,  have 
been  plundered  by  enemies  of  no  common  character; — not  political  adver¬ 
saries,  but  a  sect  assuming  the  authority  of  a  rival  leligion:  in  Egypt, 
the  'I'uikish  power  is  barely  acknowledged  by  the  Beys  :  in  Servia,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  it  is  openly  resisted;  at  Adiianople,  the  second 
rlfy  ol  the  empire,  revolt  has  raised  its  standard  ;  and  what  is  the  general 
furnmt  of  |>opulaf  disposition  in  Greece,  we  may  easily  infer  fioni  the 
ob>t  ivations  of  the  author  before  us. 

The  Greeks  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  always  distinct,  recipro¬ 
cally  jealous,  rivals  in  point  of  policy,  and  envious  of  each  other’s  pros¬ 
perity.  Turkish  intrigue  rather  than  pow'er,  has  attached  to  its  interest  sa 
i.umlxT  of  paitizans  among  them,  and  holds  a  feeble  sovereignty  over 
several  ot  tlw'se  tiilx's,  by  receiving  tl»em  into  pay  as  soldiers,  and  exciting 
rather  than  gratifying  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs.  We  shall  first  notice 
W'me  of  those  who  professedly  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  die 
crescent. 

Desciifung  the  camp  of  Ali  Pacha  K'fore  Butrinto,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  tl»e  I'rench  officers  were  dopiived  of  sleep  during  the  night,  by 
ihe  piercing  cold,  M.  Pouqueville  says, — 

“  'The  aimy  of  Ali  Pacha,  composed  of  Albanians,  habituated  to  the 
cold  temper;ituie  of  the  mountains,  and  clad  in  their  thick  (a  kind 

of  stout  tiavelllng  suitout),  seemed  not  to  feel  the  weather.  Occupied  the 
wfiote  day  Kmg  with  exercise  in  the  camp,*  or  with  singing  and  dancing, 
they  were  jK'rteetly  satisfied  with  a  scanty  ration  of  bread  made  of  wheat,  or 
mai/e,  with  black  olives  or  salted  anchovies,  which  their  usual  abstemious¬ 
ness  recommended  as  excellent  fare.  Altogether  different  from  the  Turks, 
whom  they  call  O/mjf?///,  and  who  place  their  whole  happiness  in  indolence, 
the  Albanians  were  ever  in  aciiviiy  ;  their  jov  buist  forth,  espv'cially  at  the 
a])pio.U'h  ot  danger,  and  when  it  was  their  turn  to  engage  in  the  operations 
ot  the  siege.  'Eliey  ran  furiously  down  to  the  shore,  as  if  greedy  of  en- 
cov  ntering  all  risks  ;  but,  whatever  was  the  issue,  they  never  tailed  to 
tfttiibute  the  success  to  themselves;  and  they  always  eluded  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  ot  a  defeat.  If  repulsed,  they  contented  themselves  with  say¬ 
ing,  *  they  had  not  Ixcn  conquerors  ;’  but,  if  they  brought  buck  with  iheni 
a  single  heaii  ot  the  enemy,  they  bragged  cl  the  udvar.iage.  During  the 
right,  tluy  sleep  in  the  thick  capotes  whieh  eiotlu  ilur.l  ^  day,  the  head 
b.iiely  covered  f>y  d  fi  hs  (or  skull-e..p),  ’h*  legs  uvo  ciirende  i1  by  buskins ; 
loaded  with  .rims,  content  with  their  lot,  theven.ov  h  lOpiness  in  the  niiJii 
of  a  camp;  nor  could  twenty  sick  U'  loin  d  in  tins  a.n.y,  consisting  ot 
more  tlun  six  thousand  men.  As  it  is  w  1!  known  that  Albinians  n^rer 
complain  without  eause,  it  must  also  Iv  acknowledged  th.»t  there  is  no 
toiciiig  ol  ilieii  soldicis  to  tollow  1110^  cciluUiS.  Whoever  oUiong  thc» 
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lufTers  by  disease,  retires  to  the  assiduities  of  his  family,  which  he  quits 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  when  his  health  is  regained,  to  resume  his  jilace 
in  the  ranks. 

“  Proud  of  his  profession,  the  Albanian  soldier  boasts  of  his  wounds, 
and  displays  them  with  ostentation  :  the  age  of  his  clothes,  and  of  his  linen* 
is  his  glory  :  and  to  denote  a  brave  fellow,  a  palicarty  an  intrepid  Alba¬ 
nian  is  described  as  ‘  one  who  never  quits  his  shirt  till  it  falls  to  pieces.* 
—In  the  lofty  walk  and  deportment  of  the  natives  of  Epirus,  we  still  see 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander  and  of  Scanderbeg :  with  such  men,  properly 
disciplined,  a  general  might  perform  wonders,  and  change,  perhiips,  the  face 
of  the  East.  These  alone,  when  the  Greek  empire  was  accayed  in  all  its 
pits,  retained  their  lofty  character,  their  avidity  for  battle ;  they  are  thril¬ 
led,  they  arc  electrified  at  the  clash  of  arms  V*  Vol.  HI.  p.  18.  21. 

“  Opposed  totlie  Albanians,  and  to  Ali  Pacha,  because  intent  on  pre- 
k-n  ing  their  Indejicndence,  W'ere  the  Souliots,  the  aspect  of  whose  country 
presents  only  barren  peaks,  which  resemble  so  many  indented  Ixistions, 
iomied  by  the  hand  of  nature,  for  the  retreats  of  men  who  place  their  hap¬ 
piness  in  lilxTty.  Their  dreary  situation  exposes  them  to  the  severest  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

“  On  every  side,  as  wc  approach  the  mountains  of  Souli,  the  country 
becomes  nigged  and  dirticult.  The  southern  opening  presents  the  only 
practicable  passage,  by  a  defile;  and  on  this  side,  Ali  Pacha  always 
threatened  the  Souliots.  Eighteen  villages  were  situated  in  these  moun¬ 
tains,  some  of  which  had  the  reputation  ol  being  impregnable,  so  shaqrweic 
the  steeps  on  which  they  stood. 

“  The  first  of  these  villages,  or  chorions y  which  presents  itself  on  ente:- 
log  the  gullet  of  Skouitias,  is  Skouitias,  situated  on  the  edge  of  tlie  ravir.c 
of  Souli,  which  it  commands  in  a  manner  that  enables  it  to  ovenvhelm  any 
force  that  should  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  Several  villages  were  raised 
on  a  series  of  rocks  within,  one  covering  another.  The  whole  seems  formed 
by  nature  to  be  a  formidable  citadel ;  but  the  mountains  are  arid  and  de¬ 
stitute  of  water. 

“  Long  had  these  warriors  been  considered  as  a  race  inflexibly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  from  which  the  regeneration  ot  Greece  might 
be  expected.  Every  eye  was  turned  toward  these  rocks  of  Souli,  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  a  population  comprizing  aliout  800()  people,  among  whom  were 
reckoned  l.)(K)  or  2(XX)  warriors,  of  difieRmt  ages.  Flaslies  of  bravery, 
fierce  and  fatal  as  lightning,  prodigies  of  courage,  signalized  the  Souliots  : 
they  descended,  at  times,  like  a  torrent  of  burning  lava,  into  the  plains  of 
.laninn,  spreading  universal  terror.  Put  in  spite  of  such  momentary  ad¬ 
vantages  they  never  could  retain  an  inch  of  giound  ;  the  divisions  which 
agitated  them  when  they  had  no  longer  enemies  to  fear,  plunged  them  into 
the  distractions  of  anarchy. 

“  Ali  Pacha  attempted  to  subdue  the  Souliots,  by  Mocking  tip  the  en¬ 
trance  to  their  hills  ; — L’ach  cxpeiienced  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  some¬ 
times  both  would  agree  to  a  truce,  intent  on  breaking  it  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Ali  destroyed  the  exterior  villages  in  ITfKi,  but  could  nor  force  the 
rocks.  V.inquished  in  many  assaults,  wherein  he  had  seen  his  best  troops 
Kiish,  crushed  by  stones  and  tiunks  of  trees  huiled  upon  them  from  tiie 
toiiificd  p«jaks  alxive,  he  had  cot  even  been  able  to  protect  his  own  territory 
from  predatory  inciUvSions.  At  le^'th,  he  determined  on  building  towers  at 
the  mouth  cf  the  defile,  and  November,  1803,  saw  the  tribe  of  the  Souliots 
Vol.  II.  8  I 
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,.ror*.  •5;ror.;»r  tiun  'i posts  t-iUtr,  m  uco  wi.  n, 
,<iv*nt..n-,  V U.HHi  Of  .!f.  ir  .iofoo.'crs.  ar.a  of  fly-,,  assu.Ur.fs, 
Thn-tln"  d  KiSa  and  Caco  SouU.  by  cuvitulation  ;  am.  rotood  to  at,f, 

the  r.  fu.-  of  ,,hlcb  subndttod  last  of  .dl.  sva.^  occu- 

..  Tho  IX’*'-  c  u  ois  timlor  tbo  command  of  bamncl.  a  ..fVr. 

It  moL,  svho  had  been  ,vhom  they  m..\n'a'm<-d  a  bloody 

without  ftar.  «ho  A''’"  .’vision  and  especully  , he, r  water, 

conflict  du:,n^  ^;„Vv  ..oXicod  to  capitulate,  and  retnod  to  1  arga. 

Vlng  exhausted,  they  also  ,,,,  \.,ee  avas  cvacuaU,  1,  and  the 

Hostages  being  pven  on  both  ' '  ^  ,.^^1  ,  «„c  ot  dehvenng  v.y 

r.,onltN-i<h  four  o\  »’>*  ten  .  \  ,,,.,„pany,ng 

the  stores  to  two  set  f»c  to  a  c^u.-muy  ol  gua- 

Samucl  in‘«  I''' '  a  blew  up  the  whole,  togethe/  aalh 
powder,  which  they  couta.J  cd,  and  I 

hlm-self!”  \o..  111.  )••  ", ’  M'mhs  had  to  encounter! 

Such  were  the  enemies  ,emaln.  As  a  spec.mcn  of 

Thes.-  have  been  suWued  ;  ’.Wy  atltnovvledgc  the  Ottomas 

those  who  arc  still  refr.ictorv.Y  of  the  M.miots.  In  t.ict,  tiie 

supremaey.  we  shall  I, ,  ’  'j-.^wn  to  us  ;  vet  this  is  not  the  o^y 

vxlst.  nee  of  this  people  was  hai  y  ^  ;o,b  i«T.dence.  yVe 

Mce  animated  with  martial  'f''"’’  "’‘‘'/.p,.  ^  onien.  grins,  and  it  H  very 

have  already  hinted  at  the  ebamaem  ^  “  p.ioo  ..  vve  snow 

credible  .  .at  the  •^;’'';';;\V'‘'"tvhe,v''  the  resistame  made  by  the  torccs 
the  I'.plrots  did,  and  stil  d<;-  '  ^  ^  employed  agams. 

of  ;’..s.Aa„  t)>u.  to  the  "  \  ^  i.  subnilttvil  to  the  judgenim. 

him,  mavdie  .ittrlbut  al  l'' ' p  a,:  however,  that  where  so  ni.iny 
ol  our  to  ,de.>.  e  may  n  ..Jib  .  a-  ■  „!  goyevni.  c. . 
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enen.ies,  di-tir.guish'.d  o>  s, .  ._  ^  ai-persed  throughout  (-re.r 

opisritunlties  ol  .ict.e.t  u  '-A  p';  ;  ,  p-  j s  defence  :  s.iou.d 

v'o'ioiis  luedes  o.  loU.m  .,nd  p^..  ,,,,e,nal  foes,  or  by  rntcrnal 

ib-se  see  -nnot  be  doubted.  , 

(In  tbe  whole.  It  •.■.;  .e.ns  .h.,’  how  -  •  .,,1,,,  pl.,ces  m  thc^ 

conquered  tV.i.s  eou,.;;v,  y  ,  -.-ey  e.  1  ■•  areuot'vet  conquiycd, 

don?,.iie«h..vem-en  l  ut  l.t-lv  I,,;,;,..!.  '  What  ean  w-  think  ol  the 

though  they  may  h..vc  m  uv.ualb.  .  ,1,,:  r.te.t.-.al  waluru.c 
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,l.,,,o  a  eonslantly  the  ,;„.a  ,h.- .appellation  of  ‘  ‘r-'' 

.-..ueofthe  Kcm.m.mpr.e,  .f  ‘  ,  \>' lo-.pnes  us.  they  rctiicd  w-.:' 

_  kSm  n  pxWic  dis-Yrnors  a^it...- d  -Iw  pH-s.uted  a 

♦Isf  it  vl-MiU-.  to  uw  .U  tiles  ot  K  si  .. 

,.tn  ivl.sWc  fiont  to  thfir  o^.v^'ninv-  V  •  1  CUiU-i  i-Uy  dcco.a. 
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the  frozen  summits  of  Tay^ctus,  at  the  period  when  Basil,  the  Macedonian, 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

“This  warlike  people,  notwithstanding  its  new  religion  taught  submission 
to  constituted  authorities,  did  not  lay  aside  its  arms ;  these  werc  then, 
asthev  still  continue  to  be,  the  palladium  of  their  lllx'ity.  United  among 
fh’*mselves,  when  the  common  encmv  is  the  ohject  of  their  hostilities,  U»c 
M.iniots  are  abandoned,  as  soon  as  the  d anger  is  over,  u>  internal  quar¬ 
rel?,  which  often  sprinkle  tlielr  countiy  with  blood.  Implacable  in  dicii* 
hatred  as  in  the’r  revenge,  only  the  intreatics  of  the  most  respect able  cldcia? 
of  their  district  can  Ix'  heard  with  effect. 

“  'rhe  old  men  arc  venerated  :  their  decisions  are  oracles  ;  the  youth  and 
the  women  never  approach  them  witliout  demonstrations  of  tlie  most  pro- 
tound  regard.  After  having  defended  their  country  as  long  as  they  were 
al)le  to  support  the  wwight  of  arms,  they  still  continue  to  maintain  it 4 
security  by  the  counsels  of  ex’xtriencc  and  wisdom.  I'he  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  tittcnding  public  worship,  the  maintenance  of  certain  foi tilled  jxj’sts, 
the  purchase  of  powder  and  hall — in  s'lort,  all  the  measures  of  defence  and 
protection,  arc  discussed  and  settled  in  synods,  wherein  they  preside. 
There  also  are  investigated  the  means  necessary  for  thet  Improvement  oP 
ag.lculture,  a.nd  the  promotion  of  trade,  by  o]>enlng  new  channels  for  cx- 
portutlon.  Twenty  years  ago  their  productions  were  exchanged  against 
corn,  ot  which  they  did  not  grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption  ;  but 
tlieir  po]»ulation  having  sensibly  Increased  since  that  period,  the  Maniot;? 
have  succeeded,  by  force  of  labour,  in  pnxlucing  more  tlian  they  consume  ; 
and  possessing  their  mountains  in  pence,  they  verify  the  mexim  of  Menander 
(<7^.  Stof\  lib.  lv.),  ‘  Rocks  produce  enough  to  suj'port  tlie  mnn  who  cuU 
tlv,tcs  tiicm,  in  peace  ;  while  war  destroys  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  most 
fertile  plains.* 

“  All  measures  of  defence  and  prccautlcn,  concerted  in  meetings  of  the 
InJers,  are  committed  to  a  Bey,  for  execution.  'Pols  Bey,  the  depo- 
Mtary  of  power,  receives  his  appointment  from  the  T’urkislt  government, 
after  he  has  been  elected  by  tlie  iVlaniuts.  1  le  maintains  no  correspondency 
rb-cid  ;  his  power  is  confined  within  tlie  Jiinit.s  of  his  own  territories. 
His  dignity  gives  him  no  revenues,  but  those  wfiieh  he  may  derive  from 
nunopoly  :  he  lives  soljy  on  the  productions  of  liis  own  estate  ;  for  he  Ia 
.ihvay  .  Selected  from  among  the  proprietors,  and  1.^,  Indeed, but  :i  simple  leader, 
th'HJgh  a  titular  Bey,  and,  consequently,  nothing  more  tham  the  first  among 
his  fellows.  Since  177b,  v.'hen  Magna  was  r.eparatetl  fiorn  the  Pachalik 
» t  the  Moren,  arid,  with  the  islands,  was  placed  under  tire  protection  of 
1  urkivli  High  Admiral,  the  grower  of  the  B' vs  lias  increased.  Zanet 
IVy,  in  17^7,  suffered  by  the  U>w-stiing  ;  since  which  time  the  Manioti 
^I  por-  thy  increasing  power  of  their  Beys,  and  consider  !iim  as  an  agent 
A!  vi  vl  tve  of  the  Capondan  Pacha,  which  indeed  is  justliied  by  fact.  Out 
f'f  four  elected  since  that  period,  one  only  lias  died  a  n  iiura!  death,  nnd  he 
h'^d  rerlgned  his  olflce  :  tiic  others  were  destjoyid  by  th**  T'urks. 

“  The  young  M.iniots,  accustomed  from  their  inrhney  to  the  m.anage- 
fticnt  tjf  arms,  h  ivdencd  against  fatigui  s,  famili  ri7<d  to  deng'-r?,  jrc  dU 
^avs  on  ^Iro  watch  for  Hows  with  the  Tuiks,  whose  veiy  eniages 

them,  riielr  com  ige,  or  r.itfier  their  rashness,  is  doubtiv  ns  augne  r.ied  by 
their  p  rf  Tt  knowledge  of  the  advar.trige-ous  post*;  in  th.cli  d  iil.3,ln  whicii 
thv'v  Cjii  i.*rt  •jctu  illy  resist  .m  eiieniy  gn*atly  their  superior  ir>  runije:s.  Ultefi 
i^i  ‘y  been  known,  wlieiT  at  t.ible,  to  aii  inge  tire  p!au  oi  -n  Atuck, 
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and  to  cxfcutr  it  instantly — and  almost  always  succcsstully.  Then  natural 
attachment  li»  rapine,  a  sense  of  their  own  |K)veity,  the  exaggerated  idea 
which  they  entertain  ot  Mohammedan  wealth,  their  hatred  of  that  lxrople,arc 
more  than  suflicient  inducements,  in  a  moment  of  exhilaration,  to  prompt 
them  to  hazardous  exploits;  so  that  they  ni>h  into  conflicts  with  a  joy  and 
intrepidity  p<*culiar  to  themselves.  But  notwithstanding  their  perfect  con- 
Aciousness  ol  pi*rsonal  courage,  they  do  not  disdain  to  employ  all  the  stra¬ 
tagems  of  military  art,  whether  to  suq>rize  the  enemy,  or  to  dra\f  him  into 
snares.  In  short,  the  courage  ol  the  ancient  Spartans  is  transmitted  undi¬ 
minished  to  their  posterity,  and  has  received  a  new  im|Hilsc  from  oppres«ion, 

“  'I’he  wiwnen  of  these  Maniots,  not  less  courageous  than  their  consorts 
have  sometimes  shared  with  them  the  greatest  dangers  :  they  lament  iheit 
relatives,  however,  when  they  lose  them,  lor  they  love  them  with  a  ten¬ 
derness  W'orthy  of  admir.ttion. 

'Hw  Maniots  practise  the  filial  virtues,  and  fulfil  their  duty  as  patriots, 
without  proclainfing  it.  Simple  songs,  void  of  imagery,  preserve  tlieir  tra¬ 
ditions  ;  but  these  narrate  only  Uittles  and  victories.  'Burks  defeated,  stand- 
arils  destroyed,  vessels  sunk  ;  rocks  overwhelming  their  assailants  ;  heaven 
insured  to  the  conqueror  of  infidels  ;  the  crow  n  of  maityrdom  descending 
on  the  head  of  him  who  expires  ot  nohle  wounds  ;  such  are  the  ordinal y 
iubjects  of  their  national  j>oetry  :  such  were  those  of  their  Spartan  an¬ 
cestors.  Night  susjH'nds  not  the  precautions  of  the  Maniots  ;  fires  burning 
in  all  parts  display  their  vigilance.  These  fires  aic  often  taul  snares  to 
the  Mussulman.  Among  other  measures  of  security,  cnoimoui 
dogs,  accustomevl  to  struggle  with  wolves,  roam  aiound  the  villages. 
Bv  their  natural  instinct,  they  |>eitectly  distinguish,  even  In  the  dark,  the 
‘mhabltants  of  the  place,  which  they  guard  ;  but,  if  a  stranger,  or  even  an 
unknown  animal,  approaches,  their  barkings  are  redoubled,  the  alarm 
spreads,  and  eveiy  one  runs  to  his  post. 

“  ^I'he  fttifuis  t)t  the  Maniots,  whose  churches  have  Inlls,  and  other  In- 
iiruments  of  privileged  devotion,  are  the  most  ignorant  priests  in  Greece. 
'I'hey  palliate  their  ignoiance  by  pleading  the  scarcity  and  dearness  cf 
books  ;  but  tlvey  are  as  great  thieves,  and  as  greedy,  as  the  most  resolute  ol 
their  countrjmien,  whom  they  tollow  in  their  expeditions,  for  their  share 
of  the  booty. 

**  The  C.'.ptainships  of  this  country  are  fourteen.  The  militaiy  chiefs, 
who  sometimes  aie  succeeded  by  their  wives,  are  raiseil  to  the  ]H)St  of 
C  aptain  by  public  opinion,  which  usiiallv  is  propoitionate  to  their  good 
foitune,  and  their  biilliant  actions.  They  march  at  the  head  of  theli  bands, 
wearing  helmtts,  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  those  antientlv  worn  by 
Phocion  ;  they  have  also  shields,  not  less  antique  in  shape.  Ever  ambi¬ 
tious,  uneasy,  the  prey  of  hatred  and  discontent,  they  keep  their  districts 
10  perpetual  iliscord.  Nothing  but  common  danger  can  unite  them.  They 
have  a  small  commerce,  formerly  with  Venice  ;  but  now  maintained  by 
Gieek  Vessels.  Their  ports  arc  cap-tl  le  of  receiving  vessels  ot  large  di* 
mcnsioni.  The  lover  of  .antiquity,  if  he  could  penetrate  into  the  valleys, 
would,  according  to  rr]>OTt,  fintl  abundance  of  ancient  ruins.*^  Pausania# 
descriht's  this  country-  as  full  of  temples  ;  and  a  Maniot  told  M.  P.  that 
nonument**,  remains  of  castles,  tombs,  and  temples,  occur  almost  every 
wt^ere.  \  ol.  I.  p,  197,  fsdss'tm. 

Omt  author  occutnes  several  chanters  with  delineations  of  the  gererd 
manner*  of  the  Cieck*  of  the  Morca,  whicli  h?  describes  not  rerv  dif* 
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I^rently  from  other  traveller# ; — “  They  are,**  says  he,  “  strongly  made-* 
robuit,  and  distinguished  by  an  expressive  figure  ;  but  degraded  by  ser¬ 
vitude.  Generally  witty  ;  but  deceitful,  insolent,  and  vain.  Talkers* 
Kars,  perjured,  they  utter  no  word,  they  discuss  not  the  veriest  tride, 
without  calling  on  the  saints  to  witness  their  integrity.  Lively,  gay,  in¬ 
clined  to  excess,  they  excite  pleasure  without  inspiring  confidence.  En¬ 
dowed  with  an  active  and  flowery  imagination,  their  language  abounds  in 
metaphors  and  figures  ;  but  without  limits,  and  beyond  measure,  they  exag¬ 
gerate  whatever  they  say,  whatever  they  do.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
rapture  with  which  they  mention  the  name  of  lihcrt^y  tliat  they  were  ready 
to  undertake  every  thing,  and  sacrifice  all,  to  obtain  it ;  but  really,  the  in¬ 
dignation  they  display  against  their  oppressors,  arises  from  their  desire,  not 
so  much  for  political  liberty,  as  of  seeing  their  religion  prevail  over  all  its 
adversaries.  While  they  hate  the  Turks,  they  abominate  still  more  vio¬ 
lently  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

**  The  Grecian  women  of  the  Morea,”  says  M.  P.,  “  in  general  deK'rvc 
the  prize  of  beauty,  and  |X!rhaps  the  palm  of  virtue.  They  owe  the  first  of  these 
idvantagps  to  physical  causes,  which  may  be  assignetl.  The  sun  warms  the 
Morca  with  his  beams,  during  the  greatest  part  of  tiie  year ;  the  air,  free 
from  humidity,  loaded  with  the  fr.agrance  of  flowers,  is  pure  and  enlivening  ; 
the  temperature  mild,  the  sky  as  clear  as  at  Memphis,  and  like  our  most 
beautiful  days  in  spring  ;  add  to  this  the  moderate  labours,  the  regular 
Kves  which  the  w'omcn  in  the  East  pursue,  and  we  shall  find  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  causes  the  source  of  that  beauty  which  has,  in  all  ages, 
distinguished  the  women  of  the  Peloponessus. 

“  The  models  which  inspired  Apelles  and  Phidias,  aiT  still  found  among 
the  Grecian  women — generally  tall,  their  form  is  noble,  their  eyes  full  of 
fire,  their  mouth  and  their  teeth  beautiful  ;  yet  they  differ  according  to 
their  countries,  though  preserving  a  general  relation  to  one  common  prin¬ 
ciple  of  beauty.  The  Spartan  girl  is  fair  and  slender,  her  walk  noble  ;  the 
young  woman  from  the  mountains  of  'Paygetus  has  the  air  and  the  attitude 
ot  Pallas,  when  that  divinity  clashes  her  arms,  and  disjilays  her  tcriilic 
/tgis  amidst  contending  hosts.  The  Messenian  is  small,  lusty,  her  fea¬ 
tures  graceful,  her  face  a  regular  oval,  eyes  large  and  blue,  liair  long  and 
black  ;  and  when  she  treads  the  turf  with  her  delicate  naked  feet,  she 
might  Ix'  mistaken  for  Flora  amidst  a  meadow  enanielkxl  with  flowers. 
The  Arcadian,  concealed  in  her  clumsy  lioddice,  scarcely  suffers  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  her  shape  to  a])pear  ;  her  countenance  is  jHire,  and  her  smile  is  the 
kmile  of  innocence.  Chaste  while  unmarried,  modest  and  faithful  when 
they  become  wives,  their  character  comprises  a  certain  austerity,  which  re¬ 
pulses  every  approach  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness.  Rarely  do  they  contract 
second  marriages  :  with  difficulty  they  siipjHut  the  loss  of  the  partner  they 
have  loved,  and  they  often  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  lanieniing 
his  loss. 

“  But  if  the  Grecian  women  have  received  from  natoie  the  gift  of  oc.auty, 
and  the  quality  of  loving  witli  ardour  and  sincerity,  they  have  also  the 
defect  of  being  vain,  covetous,  and  ambitious  ;  at  least,  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  Void  of  every  kind  of  information,  they  arc  incapable  of 
supporting  an  interesting  conversation  ;  nor  do  tliey  compensate  this  defect 
nf  education  by  easy  readiness  of  reply,  by  that  natural  vivacity  which  pro¬ 
duces  pleasantries,  and  is  more  pleasing  in  women  than  absolute  W'it.  We 
®  7  aflirm  Ui.it  the  Greek  women  aic  utterly  ignorant ;  and  Uut  even 
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tho^c  who  r*!!  the  ranks,  undcrsuad  nothing  of  domestic  n.cnagc. 

mom,  and  of  dirocting  a  lionst  hold.** 

M.  K  d»*.',oiiS.'s  tho  siiiHTstitions  oi  the  Greeks,  their  dreams,  dlvu 
rations,  ccjnjuri  is,  fascinations,  oaths,  titles  ot  honour,  faneial.s,  cererao, 
niis  at  biiths,  nuni  ioos,  sviOg-^,  d.inccs,  5cc.  ^cc.  Tlu*sc  we  cannqt  par, 
ricnh.ily  dit.i:l  ;  hc.i  the  state  cf  loilgion  among  them  is  too  interesting  to 
lx*  onutii  d. 

'J'lie  Check  clorev  h..vo  ro  regular  stipend,  but  for  each  religious  oflicc 
winch  they  p»  rtorm  they  receive  ])ay  ;  end  pay,  inconsequence,  becomes 
a  princlp.d  nu/.I\j  of  their  devotions.  Reduced  by  such  a  plan  to  depend 
hir  morn  iitary  supnoi:  on  fiek  and  chirar.e,  and  noton  the  general  iev|H.’C, 
tabilitv  ot  their  character,  tlu'v;  make  the  most  they  can  pf  their  favourn, 
and  sell,  by  retail,  wiv  it  their  bishops  sell  iiuhe  gross  ;  for  e\enthcy  ebtaiathe 
.‘^acred  iroestiture  by  mom  v.  If  a  bi.  ht)p  is  troublest.me  in  inspecting  his 
clergy,  thev  !;;.\e  a  recdv  refuge  in  the  turLin  ;  and  it  is  not  uncoinnton  to 
nu'tt  with  men,  whi'  to  their  Mohammed  .n  name  ot  Selim,  Ali,  or  Mpe. 
stapha,  I’.nitf*  lira:  of  g. the  token  of  their  tbimer  profession.  But  abso, 
lution  ot  ofiences  appears  tv)  U*  tiieir  moct  piofiiable  tradic  :  they  even 
absolve  crimes  ;  am!  no»  to  lot  subsi  lettce  csc?]X‘  th.em,  dlHcfent  pricbis 
hav**  duTerciU  v.Jm's,  e.t  which  rhey  rate  tins  blessing! 

l.en:  I;  tie*  t.ir.e  of  expiation  ;  and  whatever  oth.er  sins  may  be  com¬ 
mitted,  ih..t  ot  brc.ihing  this  last  rarely  is.  Even  sick  |)eisons,  and 
women  in  ch.ld.-U  J,  k  e])  this  li.st  strictly  ;  not  even  veiuuiing  on  a  bason 
Ct  broth,  or  a  cup  id  retn. fifing  liquid. 

d’h.e  leligious  ceremonies  Ivgin  on  Rahn  Sunday,  and  last  a  fortnight. 
Tl.e  evening  belojc  lids  Sunday?  all  shops  are  shut  ;  and  the  next  day, 
the  (^ireek.s  carry  in  nu  cession  branches  of  laurel,  palm,  and  olive;  with 
wlncii  thev  ..!  o  dcc>»i ate  ti  t  ir  churches.  Confession  takes  place  in  the 
follv)v.  ing  da\5,  ai.vl  ti.c  dealmgs  in  absolutions  begin  witli  it.  A  ccmniOi^ 
man  is  ahs»)lv  il  t.t-m  the  sin  i»f  sweat im**  foi  one  or  two  fmras  ;  a  rich 
man  IS  expectcil  to  j^ay  nn'ie. 

“  I  saw  .m  iin.  v.ce  of  ihi';,”  says  M.  P.  “  in  my  landlord  Constantinr, 
wlu‘l'.ati  p’cp.'o  d.  1'.:,  v.i  It,  vlios*;,  to  confess  his  f  eccthUioes :  butreturned, 

•  Ciis-.n'x  and  •  v. ca' lu;;,  w  itluiut  any  :  vinptt'm  of  compunction  about  him — 
p.ig  et-h^f  j_  I  v. h.;i  v't  iisiaiaine,’  Svtivl  1,  ‘  what  is  the  matter  with 

^ou  — ‘  I  a  t  him  the  !  f  i  Ifini  wrio  is  absent  and  tar  lioni  here  (the  devil), 

e-iny  hi  .i  i  jt,  tl.c  n..  lo  !d.  1* — ‘  \Vh(i!  whst  1  a  TuikP — ‘  Pho  1  much 
Wv>:se;  tne  p;..y...r  <  t  ,''t.  l'“!ra trius's  1* — *  liow!  liare  you  speak  so  irre- 
\*‘ieiaiy  ot  a  f* — *  Yes,  to  l*e  sure,  since  l.e  will  not  give  me  absc- 

Intir  n.’  -  ‘  h'bou  art  so  gieat  a  sinner,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  those— 

— ‘  I’hv' I  no  cpc.estii'ii  .dxnt  gicatness  of  sins:  the  tellow  insists  on  a 
d ‘z^r,  ot  — rauhing  Krs:  was  that  reasonable  ?  — Certainly,  I 

wv>uKl  r,  cord  -X'S  .  *  il  .at  pi  ice.’ — *  What  remedy  have  vou  lor  this  rmsfor- 

turc  :* — *  \’  1-^  tii’c  :  ;<»  go  tn  anoth’ r,  wh.ich  I  am  now'  in  ha'^te  to 

do,  I  •  >;i*  this  .  thhr  gi  ts  wiitd.'  lit*  went  accoidingiy,  and  succeeded. 
I  lum  (  nur.g  l»..ck  triumphantly,  making  a  sign  to  me  with  his 
l..uid,  that  he  h.ul  uciivcd  absolution.  'Pi.c  bargain  w.as  struck  at  the 
pi  ice  of  /^'v.*  I  '.aotit  s;  or  a  sequin  (  f  Constantinople. 

tile  lesi  vd  the  year,  th.c  clergy  live  on  the  casual  fees  of  the 
facred  oft'ce  ;  on  ti.ose  ilue  tor  the  sanctifying  of  water,  on  benedictions, 
cxcomnuinicaiit'ns,  i  \v)rcisms,  and  the  sale  ot  aiitulcts.  Divorces  arc  a  source 
ot  proht  by  w.w  ot  commutation;  the  priests  aUo  bkfcS  the  nupihd  bed  i 
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with  hv'ly  w.itfr  the  houst's,  stirt-is,  tontbs  ;  they  exen  bless  the 
sfA,  bv  Icitin;^  die  cross  down  into  it  ;  and  tor  all  these  ceremonies  theii 
diT.Kind  is  money,  cKvays  money."  \  ol.  I.  p.  IKJ5,  h09. 

Can  real  Chiistianitv  suivive  such  a  ItitLirous  t;Tinstormation  ?  What 
Ciii  be  expected  when  the  blind  tlius  lead  the  blir.d  ?  Whut  can  lx*  the 
state  o!  tlie  heirt,  when  sin  is  not  odious,  except  as  it  is  expensive,  when 
p'jncv  and  external  ('bservances  sujvrsede  even  the  idea  ot  tiue  ri*pentancc, 
and  when  the  richest  ir.an  (thouyji  umjucsiiun.'blv  in  the  pciitest  danger, 
M  !tt.  xl>:.  ‘il-. )  tecls  iviost  secure  a»n  insi  church  censures,  arxi 
ftemal  perdiiiion  f  It  there  be  Ind  -eJ  any  conscientitms  and  well  instructeii 
/i.i/a;/,  v.  ii.ii  must  be  his  situation  :  It  h.e  }»iOinoU  s  lids  irallic  and  this 
delusion,  hecaufe  t!wy  a;e  cu Jtoniarv,  he  b:in.:s  j;ui!t  on  his  own  mind: 
it  he  rebukes  his  people,  and  cotiiinces  tin  ni  ot  sin,  they  tldnk  him  austeic, 
captious,  I i^htouus  o\  eunuch  ;  and  the  ilreavl  ol  seein^^  them  aposte.tizc  to  the 
Turks,  any  sudden  piijue,  c.innot  but  jtilict  him  contmuallv.  'l‘he 

ardition  or  this  people  truly  dem.mJs  our  c  mmiseration alavos  lo 
their  oppressors,  and  to  themseives;  snrromuled,  not  only  with  'rurkish 
violence  and  intrl;:ue,  hut  wirli  the  snares  ol  unre.MS  ed  temptation,  and 
the  despotism  of  ignorance  and  super*ititioiJ.  WiiCn  we  consider  that 
such  was  once  the  state  ot'  i  ngiand,  ilnit  human  nature  is.  still  the  same 
here,  .as  we  too  often  see  by  tlie  rejection  of  the  spiritual  import  of  the 
I'lOspehand  :i  reliance  on  some  ceremony  perToi  nn  d  at  the  comrn«‘ncement, 
or  at  thf  termination,  of  life)  we  should  be  tilled  with  veneration  for  the 
r.'  mo.y  and  ]>rinclples  of  the" reformers,  and  with  pious  gratitude  to  that 
Divine  Providence,  which  has  so  eminently  distinguished  oui  n  .tiv(‘  kind, 
by  civil  advantages,  by  mental  cultivation,  and  by  religious  privileges. 

( io  he  c  wchtded  in  oftr  ncil  Xum'er.) 


.Vt.  XXVI  r/;  'rchrs  sur!<t  force  dc  Pji  rnee  frn*\  'it:sr  ;  C’V.  Researches 
on  tlie  .strength  of  the  French  aimv*  the  basis  <in  whicli  it  should  tx*  es- 
t./i)!:shed  accv>riilng  to  circumstances,  and  a  list  of  tli  •  Secretaries  of 
St.ue  or  Ministers  at  war,  troni  lleniT  IV.  to  the  year  liSO.o, 

1  vok  i''\o.  with  ‘J  tables  I  iV.  o(.)  c.  fine  paper.  ^  1;\  'i'leuitel 

aiui  Wi’i  tz.  iy(;<». 

*^1  IIFJ^F  i\'«.e.'»rches  uire  intendeil  to  form  an  introduction  to  a  jiroposod 
woik,  entitled,  i\.  dourna!  of  the  first  C.uTib..i gns  (>!'  the  Revciljtinn, 
vhichwill  bo  acciunpanied  bv  a  military  i^tl.tc,  or  colh'iTiou  of  maps  and 
flins  intended  to  Lciliuite  tlie  .study  of  the  militaiy  ojvrations.  T'he 
I'reseni  work  affords,  in  a  very  n  irniw  compass,  much  important  inft»r- 
naiion,  which  hiiliei to  lias  been  little  known,  thou:  h  liighly  necessary  to 
the  history  of  the  I'lench  wars  liuiing  the  janiod  it  embraces,  ll 
«'ppe.irs  from  this  \voi  k,  t!».»t  at  ti»e  ci>inmer.rt  m- nt  of  a  war  against  the 
Duk;.  of  Savov,  which  was  succe.sriully  terminated  in  fl  months,  Henry  IV. 
bd  only  a  dispoiaible  force  of  or  7DD()  infantry,  tj  pieces  ot  artillery, 
and  l.V Ml  cavalry.  From  ItUK)  lo  tl.is  was  hii  ordinary  estahlish.. 

taent.  'I  o  attack  the  I  Iou.se  of  ..Austria,  this  princ-*  d. '-med  it  sutUcient 
to  a  force  of  JU,(MX)  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  including  his 

illifs. 

I’r.ier  Louis  XIII.  the  military  force  was  exceedingly  augmented  ; 
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hr  hsd  on  foot,  at  thr  same  time,  five  armies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
nearly  l(X>,()(X^  men,  including  1S,(KK)  Ciiv.ilry;  so  that  in  the  war  de. 
partment  in  1(>  W>,  was  sunk  the  sum  of  8o,53i),20(^  iVancs  currency,  of 
IbO.i,  or  8^  million  sterling. 

In  IfiTO,  l^ouis  \l\\  intending  the  conquest  of  Holland,  augmented 
his  troops  to  17<>,(>i)7  men.  The  op|>onents  of  France  increased  the 
number  of  their  troops  in  order  to  counterpoise  this  formidable  force: 
and  Louis  found  himself  unable  in  the  war  of  the  Succession  to  make  head 
against  men.  In  this  numlxTr,  tlic  troops  which  Philip  V.  of  Spain 

might  be  able  to  bring,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  the  allies,  arc  not 
included.  From  a  memorial  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  in  177i,  by  the 
Marechal  de  Muy,  it  aj)j)ears  that  from  1G5()  to  17S*),  upwards  of  ISO 
years,  t!u'  jH*ace  establishment  of  the  French  army  had  not  varied  more 
than  about  2,),(MK)  men.  In  l781b  the  war  expenses  amounted  to 
trancs. 

In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  .luly  1791,  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
raise  immediately  men,  anti  afterwards  to  complete  them  to 

SKMKH).  I^ya  series  of  prodigious  etlorts,  the  force  was  augmented  to 
7+7,.‘>i.>  soliiiers,  who  hati  joined  their  colours,  and  1,169,1 14  effectivei. 
4'o  unilerstand  tins  distinction,  it  must  be  noticed  that  by  rfftctivcy  is  meant 
all  receiving  pay,  as  thtmgh  they  were  with  llie  army.  W'e  may  judije 
ot  the  disorder  and  mal-admifiistration  of  the  military  adairs,  by  comparing 
file  numbers  ot  those  wlu)  received  pay,  anti  ot  those  who  had  really  joined 
their  resjK.’Ctlve  regiments.  I'rom  tlie'iJd  SeptemlnT  17  99,  to  22d  September, 
IS(M),  file  I’  reneh  army  in  F.ur()pe  did  not  exceed  •1-6(),()(K),  which  number, 
however,  w.is  lound  suriicient  to  resist  the  elforts  of  the  powers  combined 
against  France 

In  18(>2,  tile  Frencli  army  amounted  to  927,731  infantry,  72, .7(4 
C.1V  airy*  Including  the /.;rr.v  iPurni'Sy  anti  1.7, (HK)  veterans;  total  1-1.7,91.7. 
At  the  end  of  I  sol,  It  eonsislrtl  of  149, 12.7,  of  which  the  gens  d’armes, 
▼rtrr.'ins,  vet -ran  c.innomers,  and  tencibles,  fornictl  •12,90,7;  the.se  latter 
#l..s.se.s  not  U  lng  dlsj  o.'.ible,  the  numlvr  left  foractu.il  service,  was  997,S2d, 
to  which  fc'.’ce  was  emriistet!  t’'e  iletence  of  the  V'rench  frontier,  and  the 
g.irri.sm  ot  v..rio»!s  hutitietl  nl.H' s,  from  the  1  exel  to  the  extremity  of  the 
kmgtlom  of  Nhiphs  'flic  e\p  i...e  is  estimatctl  at  996,701,7.70  francs, 
aht  ut  I  f- millions  sterling.  'l\vo  tables  are  addcvl  to  this  w'oik,  one,  of 
the  intrinsic  v.'.lue  ot  the  pay  I'f  the  infantry  and  c.iv.ilry,  from  1609  to 
1803  ;  tlie  cth.er  (  f  the  v.ar  expenses  from  168-1  to  1718:  these  tables  add 
eonsiiler.ibly  to  tlic  v..Iue  ofthi.s  work.  It  appears  that  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Louis  Xlll.  .iiul  the  beginning  ot  Loui.n  XIV'^.,  the  expense 
of  a  foot  .seildier  .anounted  annually  to  l20  llvres  only,  including  liis 
fcKKl  .and  in.iinten.mee.  'The  expenses  of  a  horseman  and  his  J’.orse, 
amounted  to  (UH)  livo'S  ;  but  the  cavalry  was  not  numerous,  and  was 
chiefly  composed  *'f  gentlemen  who  luid  little  other  means  of  sup|>orl. 
As  the  number  .lugmented,  th.e  p.iy  diminished,  till,  excluding  the  expense 
of  the  horse,  it  only  exceeded,  by  one  sous  Jirr  d'lcm,  the  pay  of  the 
infantiy. 


Ccllcrlcr’s  Scrmvn, 
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XKVII.  Le  lianger  dei  mawMah  llvresy  \fjC»  The  dancer  of 
biii  books  ;  a  sermon  on  the  Revelation,  chap.x.  ver.  10.  Sro.  pp.  4k 
Cen’.’va.  IbOO. 

This  discourse  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  subject,  and  its  effi¬ 
cacy.  The  dissemination  of  pernicious  works  is  one  among  the 
many  evils,  which  human  degeneracy  contrives  to  extract  from  the 
blessings  of  Providence.  That  intellect,  which  raises  man  so  high  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  enables  him  to  approach  his  Maker  in  the  sublime  ex¬ 
ercises  of  devotion,  is  employed  in  debasing  its  own  dignity,  in  destroying 
its  own  faculties,  and  closing  for  ever  its  intercourse  with  Heaven.  The 
press,  to  which  we  owe  instrumentally  the  j)olitical  and  moral  freedom  of 
the  pa* sent  day,  and  from  which  the  influence  of  piety  and  virtue  should 
derive  the  most  important  means  of  augmentation,  is  prostituted  to  the 
ier\  ice  of  iniquity,  and  to  tlic  destruction  of  our  happiness  in  this  worlds 
and  of  our  hopes  in  the  next. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  M.  Celleriery  the  anonymous  author,  impressed 
his  sentiments  with  so  much  force  and  pathos  on  the  hearts  of  his  auditory, 
that  we  are  assured,  from  good  authority,  tliat  the  committee  of  a  society  at 
Geneva  for  the  instiiiction  of  catechumens,  has  l)ought  up,  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  pi  ice,  :i  large  quantity  of  pernicious  books,  which  many  young  people, 
pirents,  and  booksellers,  voluntarily  surrendered.  It  was  not  in  vain, 
therefore,  that  M.  C.  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  generous  Christrans  of 
Ephesus,  who,  touched  by  divine  grace,  burnt  their  unhallowed  books  at 
the  feet  of  tlie  apostles. 

'Ibe  text  in  the  French  version,  is  |H‘Culiarly  striking,  from  the  preva¬ 
lent  nietaj)hoi  ical  sense  of  the  word  de^orcr,  Je  pns  le  livre^„„et  je  le 
devorai. 

One  passage,  which  indeed  would  have  well  become  the  introduction, 
fvicily  echoes  the  sentiments  which  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
express. 

“  Medicines  for  the  soul ;  such  was  the  striking  inscription  w  hich  an 
Egyptian  monarch  placed  on  the  front  of  his  library.  It  is  undoubtedly 
j>uitiibie  to  wfll  chosen  books.  But  alas  !  how  many  in  our  day,  should 
rather  be  called  poisons 

in  speaking  of  impious  .and  irreligious  works,  M.  C.  observes,  **  They 
announce  themselves  as  deliverers  :  they  come  to  break  our  chains,  and 
to  restore  to  reason  and  nature  their  riglits  too  little  understood  ;  they  tell 
u*i,  ye  are  gods^  &c.  5cc. 

'1  he  preacher  eloquently  ascribes  the  calamities  of  Europe  to  the  cor- 
niption  of  literature,  and  concludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  youth,  which  if 
part ic u  1  a rl y  i mpressi ve . 

We  are  much  plcasetl  to  find  in  tlie  French  I.inguage,  so  just  a  deve- 
bpcnient  of  such  imjmrtant  principles,  and  sincerely  wish  M.  CcUcrier'f 
Ciicourse  a  wide  and  successful  circulation. 
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Art.  XXVTIT.  Jnvrral  dcs  C<-urn:nnds  et  Aes  DcUcs.  Thr  Gluttons'  arki 
IWiutifs'  Ma  a?.inf,  or  the  I'rcnch  Kpicurran.  Corductt.*d  by  the  Author 
<‘t  the  Glutun’s  A Inunaj,  several  Guests  at  th.e  Diuers  Au  ruuAfviUrt 
2  Doctor  f)f  Aledicine,  Lc. — I'ublishtU  Monthly,  10  fr.  Cuped  and  Ko 
mud.  JblH). 

^  I  'UK  public  mind  in  France  i*  not  yet  so  <^rp^r.Kied  as  to  patrori7e  thli  ' 
^  contemptibie  work,  in  which  tlu*  brutal  ap|>rtites  of  man  are  celebrated 
and  excited.  Already  it  has  sunk  with  the  d<'l>ility  of  corruption,  and  uill 
only  be  renieniUred  us  an  cnidurin^X  stigma  on  the  names  of  tho;‘.e  v/lio  con¬ 
ducted  and  supported  it.  In  the  pixsent  {Mnerty  of  French  t.i lent,  we 
.-egret  to  sec  any  thing  like  rmnd  wai>tevl ;  hut  si»n>e  i»f  die  poetry  in  tfiis  pi:b- 
i.cr.ti(»n  prows,  what,  aUsl  we  knew  sudici'.ntly  hciC,  ih  it  genius  is  otiMi 
to  be  luund  w allowing  in  tlie  stye  of  ilo  nt’our  •«.?.  It  man,  indetd, 
would  kn  w  his  tiue  inte...st,  he  might  be  an  Kpieurean,  without  in¬ 
cur!  icg  mucli  disgrace ;  and  how  r  s  mee  lelined  minds  mig!:i  censure 
him  a«  S'*hish,thi  V  could  not  ridicule  hinj  aj»  Wv.ik.  but  when  we  see  him 
busied  m  disijM:.!. tying  himseit  i<»r  the  noblest  happiness  of  this  life, 
and  fiOt  darln  »  to  grasp  one  lio|>e  U’vond  it,  ti'.ougl;  Ixuli  are  within 
bis  power,  vre  coutempUte  bi«  piolhgacy  with  as  much  contempt  as  indig- 
uailon. 


Art,  XXIX. 


SWKDlSll  l.lTKKATrRE. 


A  NfONO  the  mos<r  interesting  publicathm*:  lh;.t  have  recently  issufd 
I  V  from  tlie  Swedish  press,  v,\;  (  bscive  the  tollowing  : 

•  I  ectnres  on  t  due..tion,  and  ge’TT.d  cultlvit.on,  by  the  Kcv.  Count  G. 
Schwerin.  K-'i  t<  r  id  Sal  o*  S^nckholm,  IbfMi. 

An  account  oi  the  convcis  or.  ot  the  Laplanders.  Stockholm,  1F06. 

The  liUtorv  of  Swrdt  n  dm  ing  tlie  reiy  n  of  Cinsta\'us  \dolp]'.us  the 
Gieat,  .'>  vols.  r.v  .1.  \  lalienbrr  g,  librarian  to  the  King,  and  Hiitorio^ra* 
fihus  AVi;/:;. 

New’  Dnivers.d  Hi.itor\',  vo!.  Sd,l'V  the  s.mie  author.  Mr.  Halle  berg 
is  justly  celebrated  ;us  one  of  tlie  hr;  t  antiquarians  and  philologists  of  Swv- 
der,  anil  iii>  historic. li  works  are  of  tne  highest  vaUie.  He  published,  a 
t«*\v  veais  ago,  a  transk.ium  t'f  tlte  /\jK>calvpse,  with  critic. il  notes;  a^ 
work,  which  alone  would  h.avc  r.inktd  him  among  the  first  scholars  of 
the  age. 

.A  Compendinm  of  the  History  of  Sweden,  by  G.  .A.  Silverstolp?, 
ISOtk  is  well  wiiticn  extract  I',  intv  tided  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
schools.  It  is  i  vidently  compiled  with  much  care  anil  discernment,  and 
S*  eins  well  aUHried  to  the  pmqiose.  h.*  Silver;'toi|>e  has  .also  jiublislied 

A  riandarion  i..*'  Winkelmun’s  Characteristic,  by  Gorthe. 

1. returns  on  Fortifieation,  Si  witfi  plates,  by  Al.ajor  Strut zcnbechcr. 

A  grammar  of  the  I*  nglish  language,  by  M.  Moberg,  professor  of  the 
modern  laiigu.agt  s,  atAiie  Ac.ulimyof  Cadets  in  Stockholm. 

The  vcnc! able  Couiu  C',)ller,borg,  juMlv  stilcil  the  Pattr  Voetarumck 
Sweden,  h.is  bitelv  j>ubr..'<hed  an  improved  edition  of  liis  Ln  autiful  heroic 
poem,  tl'.e  'Tagit  opver  iValt,c»r  the  March  (of  Charles  X.)  over  Uic‘ Bc^ti 
IL  the  wi:::e:ci  iGjb,  It  is  divided  iulo  12  CuLios. 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


jin.  XXX.  A  late  Infringement  on  the  Rights  of  Religious  Toler«Ion 
in  Austria,  granted  by  the  Kmpi'ior  Joseph  the  Second.  Translated 
fromaLetu-i  of  a  rrousiant  Clergyman,  dated  liGth  lebr.  180G. 

i  TT  will  apjH'arto  you  a  singular  piece  of  news,  vhen  1  Inform  you,tluit 

*  bva  late  imperial  decree,  protestant  schools,  in  llic  countrjs  bave  been 
Jrrost  entirelv  placed  under  the  superintendence  ot  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cicr^y.  The  decree  runs  thus  ; 

*  Thou'  h  the  pastor  ot  the  congregation  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Iin- 

*  mediate  prepositus  and  inspector  of  the  Protestant  schoolmasters,  yet  when 

*  he  has  any  complaint  to  prefer  against  his  scliool master,  relative  to  the 

*  suhiecis  he  i.  aches,  his  nu  lliod,  diligence,  and  moral  conduct,  be  is  di- 

*  n'Cied  to  a]>ply  to  the  (Catholic)  Dean,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
»  whoU*  school  district. 

‘  In  general  t!:e  Prvitestant  Schoolmasters  sh;.!!  b*’  obliget!  to  submit  to 
‘  ill  tl'.c  laws  and  regulations  enjoined  by  the  Catholic  school-direct(>r\’, 

*  except  in  point  of  religion,  concerning  which  they  are  subject  to  their  own 
‘  puitois,  saiperintendents,  and  conslstoiies.  "I’he  Catholic  superintendents 
<  ot  the  res{>ectlve  school-districts  are  also  authorised  to  visit  those  Trotes- 

*  UDt  schools,  tiiat  may  liappen  to  belong  to  their  circle,  without  interfer- 

*  ing,  liowever,  w  ith  the  religious  instruction,  any  further  than  is  necessary 
‘  to  obtain  information  whether  any  thing  is  introduced  contrary  to  the  laws 

*  ot  toleration.  Put  the  D**:m  shall  not  be  the  only  person  entitled  to  per- 

*  luini  such  an  annual  visitation  of  Protestant  Scliools,  but  he  sliall  at  this, 

*  and  any  oilier  particular  occasion,  be  accompanied  by  the  Civil  Coni- 
‘  misery  a]>poinu  d  in  each  circle  for  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 

*  uhe  scho.ds.  On  ihe  other  hand  tlie  Dean  has  to  make  his  report,  not 

*  to  the  Directory  of  each  particular  circle,  but  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Con- 

*  sisior^',  in  older  that  this  may  obtain  accurate  information  of  tlie  Protes- 

*  tant  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic.  This  decree  is  iiereby  communi- 
‘  cated  to  the  ProtesUnt  Consistory,  witiithe  notice  that  it  will  be  annexed 
‘  to  the  new  regulations  resjiecting  the  schools,  which  will  shortly  ap- 

*  pear  in  print,  or  b  *  transmitted  to  the  above  Consistory  for  their  ow'U  intbr- 

*  uution  and  observance, 

‘  Signed  Aloyf, 

*  Count  of 

‘  Erherg: 

‘  Thus  a  new  inroad  is  made  Into  the  celebrated  religious  toleration  i« 
Austria. 

‘  From  its  first  establishment  till  the  pre.sent  moment,  our  consistories, 
Iti^-rintendcnis,  and  senior  clergymen,  were  the  principal  inspectors  of  the 
ichools,  assisted  only,  on  the  part  of  Government,  by  the  president  of  the 
Cmici  in  which  thl-  school  is  situ.itcd.  Now  it  is  a  Catholic  Dean  and 
Conrirtory.  It  is  true,  the  Protestant  pastor  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely 
Cid  aside,  but  his  influence  is  restricted  simply  to  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  ar.d  even  in  this  he  must  apprehend  further  inroads  from  the  Catho¬ 
lic  clergy.  'Phis  decree  will  be  atumded  with  many  injurious  consequences  ; 
Cou^litory  lus  made  very  serious  remonstrances,  but  in  vain.* 


Aht.  XXXI.  SELECT  LlTEllAUV  IXFOIIMAI'ION. 


^  ihntUfni  n  and  PuUtshcrst  ivho  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige  the 
i\n  due  tors  of  //ir  K  c  L  F  c  r  i  r  R  k  v  i  f  \v ,  by  sending  h  formation  (post  paid) 
ffthe  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price,  cf  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
dcpesid  on  Iscing  communicated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  our  plan. 


CUKVT  nitIT.MN. 

^Tr.  .XrrnW'tniltli  lias  Ucn,  for  more 
1K.->u  a  y»‘ar  jiiNt,  in  OMifttnirtiuff 

a  near  iiu|i  SiutlaiMi,  fntm  oriciiml 
inatcrialhy  to  \ihich  lie  has  ohtaiiit  d  ae- 
the  gtKal  olliccs  of  the  Par- 
liariM'iitary  ('ouimissioiu*rs  for  making 
fT)»|s  hikI  Iniildiiig  bridges  in  tho  Ibgh* 
lanfia  of  SoalaiKl.  The  elaborate  Mili¬ 
tary  Surrey  of  tlie  main-land  ot  Seot- 
kiiMb  made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  een- 
tnry,  mimI  pri  seivisl  in  his  majesty’s  li¬ 
brary,  has  h«  ell  ropitsl  and  reduci  d  for 
the  present  map,  and  the  several  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  W(  stern  islaiuls  have  runi- 
iiinnieatfsl  all  their  surveys,  most  of 
mhicli  hii\«*  U'l  n  vt  I V  n'ceiitly  cxcs  vitisl, 
Inaildition  to  the  astronouiical  ol>s«*rva- 
tiens  luntofop*  known,  many  latitudes 
a»wl  longitudes  have  Ircii  purposely  as- 
fertaiietl  for  this  nia|>,  as  well  as  a  eon- 
sitU-rahle  iiuiiiImt  of  magnetio  variations, 
'fhis  map  is  to  lx-  act'ompanieil  hy  a  me¬ 
moir  explanatory  of  the  several  doen- 
mriitsfrom  wirn  h  it  ha^  In  en  eonstriioted. 
T1>e  pnbrn'atton  may  be  expeeted  in  the 
rv.>4irse  (*t  tlie  uint«-r. 

Anew  History  of  No*^thnml>er!and,  in 
thn-e  quarto  voImiik  s,  will  he  ptihlished 
hy  Ml.  1  inti'hiuMMi,  of  Itarnaitl  Castle, 
forming  an  «  \i endive  view  of  the  natural 
and  |Ni|iti<*al  history,  the  to|»ography, 
antiquities,  hiogr.tphy,  and  stntisties  of 
the  eiaintv.  The  IMitor  pi'o|Mis«-s  to 
iueinde  North  Itnrhnm,  and  the  adiae«  nt 
p!n<*«*s. 

I’he  third  Mlltioo  of  I ir.  H.  ]{«ats»iM’s 
Pitlitieal  x  t«t  tie  Histories  of  tin-at 
1  ritain  ainl  Irtjand,  f*r  a  IN*gislero1  He- 
nslii.iry  Honoinv,  Pnhlie  t  illu  «  rv,  Ae. 
from  the  larli,  N*  pi-runU  u.ll  appear  im- 
iinshately. 

T  he  Kev.  .fames  Ih  adriek  intenoN  to 
piiUlish  a  View  of  tin*  '«  iin  ralogy.  I■”l'“h- 
«iics,  Agnenlt’ire,  M.innfaetnus,  ^^.e. 
fit  tin*  Islaini  ol  .Xrr  in:  m  Mo. 

Hr. 'rotilinin  :s  pi inl.m;  the  lif«*  of  tho 
l.itr  Kev.  Samuel  Ihiurne,  of  lliiining- 
Ikim. 

The  Kiii  l  of  It'ieh  in  i^  eollreting  ull 
the  inanuseript  works  and  draw.nu.  it 
tt.e  late  Mr.  bariy,  with  an  in:-.  i:t  to 
puhlikh  tin  m  ;'t  r  ‘he  In  n*  lit  of  some  m- 
ifiLO'Tit  r«  hitionv  ,,f  tlo*  di'i'eaMiI  .irtot. 

^!emo^^s  t.f  S'r  Hrnrv  Slniu»-'hv,  bait, 
fitirn  ffv >  to  loiS,  .mil  of  (’.ipt.  .lolm 
IN'dison,  marly  a*  t!  »  •>:mn  pernsl, 

ifutt*nn\  tti'iiiMivi-,  .lit  m>w  pi.iitihi: 


from  miginal  MSS.  under  th<'  direction  of 
Walter  Si  ott,  Ksq. 

Mr.  P.  Kelly,  of  Finsbury  Square,  is 
pn  paring  a  new  and  aeeurate  work  on 
F.xehaiiges,  in  one  large  quarto  vnluinr  ; 
to  Ih*  intithxl  the  Universal  Cambist. 

A  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Kvauson’s,  is 
afwmt  to  publish  an  eilition  of  the  New 
T**stament,  according  to  the  plan  of  that 
writer. 

Mr.  Rannie  is  printing  another  volinup 
of  piM-ins  ;  and  will  shortly  publish  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  1st  volume. 

Proposals  arc  rirculated  for  publishing 
hy  subseriptioii,  A  IVi.ssertation  on  the 
l)octrine  of  Predestination  toLifeinChrist: 
in  a  S4*rie.s  of  disconrsis  hy  the  late  Rev. 

Moiiteitli  A..M.  of  .Alnwick,  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  in  btxinls.  Rs.  on  d»  livery. 

The  -Rd  vol.  of  Mes.srs.  I.ysons’  .Vog- 
na  Itntnnuin,  containing  CaiTihriilgrthirr, 
('lM*shire  and  Cornwall ;  also  Part  *2,  of 
Urilannm  containing  *24  Views  in 

the  said  Connti(‘s,  arc  at  press. 

Rev.  W.  W’lwnls,  of  Ix'imIs,  is  printing 
ZiMvgraphy,  or  the  Reautics  of  Natuir, 
displavid  in  Reasts,  Rirds,  Fishes,  In¬ 
sects,  Shells,  Plants,  .Minerals,  and  Fos¬ 
sils. 

Kov.  David  Rogue  of  fJosport,  and 
Rev.  James  Ib  iinett  of  Runisey,  are  1*0- 
gagi*fl  on  a  history  of  the  I>iss«  nteis,f!Oin^ 
the  Ri*volnti«»Ti,  loin*  pnhiishefi  hy  suh* 
.'‘Cription,  in  ,  volumes  su«*«'e«i*.i\ely. 

An  .Aeixiimt  of  thi*  Pre<ent  .Stati-  of  the 
<  a|H*«*f  (b*o«l  Hope,  eoiitainiiig  auciniil 
d«-seript‘M»n  of  the  eomiti  y,the  mountains 
hays,  liuT',  Ae,  the  trade  and  coiitUnTtM*, 
and  the  nuMirul  hi.'tory  ol  the  Mjuthnn 
part  of  Africa,  will  ."rioii  appear  ina«lne- 
deelmo  volimif  w  iih  a  map  of  tl.r  roliMiy 
engraved  hy  Mr.  la.wiy. 

i*opi  ’sWi»rk*;.w  i*h  many  additional  I  et- 
ter*!  never  pnMi'ilu  d,  aiui  a  l.de  ot  Pope, 
hy  the  Rev.  W.  D  llowh  s,  will  ap|w'»r 
early  next  w inter. 

.Air.  Itrewster,  the  .Author  ol  the  Alidi* 
tatains  of  a  Ref|ii<;e,  is  pr.nt'iig  two  \o- 
liinus  of  I.ectiireN  on  the  .\itsol  the  A- 
ponth  s,  read  to  hi^  Parisfiioiiei  >  at  Sim'k- 
toil. 

Tln  Uev.  \A'.  Rawdnen  proposes  topnh* 
lisli  hv  Siilv'Ci iption,  in  one  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  .•»  TraU'latioii  i.f  Romes  day  Rook, 
as  f.ar  a'^  it  rt  latos  to  the  C4>uiity  ot  A 
ami  the  •|<'''ri«  t  oi  \n  oiin«h  rius-,  ni  l.;in- 
ea'^hifi* ;  'v;i h  a'l  Ml!  1  oiluet ion,  notv'» 

.1  g*o".ir»  si  '  I'ioli  te  t'  riiis. 


^chct  Litorarw.  Jf^furmation^  8G.5 


Mr,  Thonilon,  a  grt  nilfmaM  who  re- 
iiaitl  many  yt  ars  in  Turkey,  is  preparing 
fyf  publication  an  account  of  tin*  govem- 
uirnt,  rt-ligioii,  inaniK  rs,  aiul  military 
aiid  civil  otahlisluiuMits  of  Turkey,  which 
will  bo  published  next  Christinas. 

Mr.  CullilM  it.Noii,  No.  54,  Poland-stnrt, 
philosophi«'aliui»truinent  maker,  andmein- 
trr  of  the  philosophical  scK’ieties  of  Hid - 
liiuUnii  Utrecht,  has  in  the  pn*ss  h'S 
lori  oil  practical  I’.lectricity  and  Calva- 
Bikiii.  Uing  a  translation  of  the  most  in* 
uristine  cxjH*rimcnt5  contained  in  a  trea¬ 
tise  published  by  him  during  his  resilience 
iu  Holland  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  such 
ja  have  since  liccn  invented  by  himself 
ami  others  ;  together  with  an  appendix 
wotainirn:  tin*  most  interesting  ex|>eii- 
lutiib  on  (la'vani.siii. 

The  Kev.  Kobert  Aspland,  Minister  of 
theGra\el  Pit  Mivting-bousc,  Ilaekney, 
ii  printing,  at  the  nuuiiimons  request  of 
his  hcariTS,  a  Sermon  preacheil  on  the 
much  lamenti'd  death  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  Her-.  Fdwaid  Forster,  A.  M.  has 
jitst  ainionnci'd  his  intention  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  splendid  work,  to  be  entitled  Tfir 
hrithh  (uillrrif  of  Engravings,  from  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Italian,  Frenidi,  Flemish, 
ami  F.iiglish  Schools,  now  in  thepos^e■^- 
Mon  of  the  King,  and  the  ii(»blemen  and 
gvotleincn  of  the  CniU'd  Kingdom,  with 
V"Tue  account  of  each  picture,  and  a 
Iff  of  the  artist;  and  also  a  short  history 
•t  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving,  in- 
•Imling  the  riw*  and  progress  of  those 
arts  in  (Jn  at  Britain.  The  work  will  be 
published  in  numbers,  containing  four 
phti*s  in  caoh,  as  frequently  as  a  proper 
ittintion  to  exeellenee  will  permit,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  intervals  will  lud 
bi  very  groat.  It  will  U*  in  imperial  folio, 
and  the  plates  will  Ihi  of  a  size  projw’rly 
ad.ijitnl  to  the  different  pietures,  but  will 
'■iry  according  to  the  nature  and  fulness 
"t  the  siibjeets  ;  the  largest  will  b«*  l'«I  in- 
cSosby  9^  and  the  small. 'st  6  inches  by  4  ; 
•'ery  plate  w.ll  be  iiiiisbed  in  the  very  best 
*ty!r,  and  they  will  all  Iw  engraved  in  the 
I  iH* manner,  by  arti>tsof  the  first  obiliti.  s 
nthti country.  Mr.  F«»rsterhasalreaily  ob- 
lutK*U  permission  to  b.ive  engravings  made 
Iromthe  petnresiii  the  several  ddleelions 
*»^his  .Majesty  ;  of  the  l)nk»*s  of  lk;dfi»rd 
arid  Dt'vonsbire  ;  of  the  Marqnis‘^<?s  of 
St4fTord  and  llioin  md  ;  of  the  Marls  of 
Suff.dk,  D.irtinoiith,  Dy  art,  Cowper, 
^'arwiek,  I'greinmit,  nrosecnor  and  Cnr- 
1''*'^;  of  lairds  Yarb<i;on  j;h  and  Hadstock  ; 
ofSr  ♦leKrge  Beaumont,  S  r  Fraiu'is  Ba- 
tnx,  Mr.  C'oke,  .Mr.  C'»ve,  Mr.  Ilibbert, 
'b*  Ih-nry  Il.ijH*,  .Mr. 'Ffiotnas  Hope, and 
'b.  West. — 'M'Veral  pieturis  ti.i vi;  !>•  rn 
'^tne  tiuii;  in  hand,  and  th**  liut  uiid 


tc'CoiKl  nnmlvrs  iiwy  l»o  pinmi-JssI  in 
the  course  of  next  seamm:  tin*  Ihihhslwf, 
Mr.  \\\  Miller,  of  AllH'iiiarlc-Stni't,  luis 
pledgtnl  hiiiisidf  that  the  strictest  atten¬ 
tion  shall  lie  paid  to  the  delivery  of  the 
nuniliers  in  the  exact  onler  in  which  tl.ey 
are  suhsrribtNl  for.  The  letter-press  will 
be  in  the  Knglish  and  French  languages. 

S/iuriltf  tviU  be  Jtu/>li^be(K 

Dr.  Adam’s  si'cond  and  Improved  Edi¬ 
tion  of  his  work  on  Morbid  Poisons 

Mr.  Bonny  castle’s  Trmitisc  on  Plane 
and  Spherical  'Friconoim  try. 

A  New  I’.ditlon  of  C'oloiiel  Stedman’s 
Account  of  Surinam. 

'The  Second  F.dition  of  the  Miiiiatme, 
a  CollectiiMi  of  lissays,  on  the  plan  of  the 
**  .Microcosm,”  by  (•entUnnen  of  Kti>i> 
College.  ‘2  VoU.  sm.  Svo. 

'Flu*  fifth  Fahtiori,  newly  arr.intrerl  ami 
much  iinpnned,  of  the  Curiositi(*s  of  Li¬ 
terature. 

m  ^Ncr. 

M.  A.  L.Millin  has  piihlished  a  Me- 
dallic  History  of  the.  Fp’iieli  Revolution 
or  a  Collect iou  of  Medals  and  Coins  wrhieli 
have  Imhii  struck,  from  the  C4mvoeHt!ou 
of  the  States-t  ieiieral,  to  flu;  first  Cam- 
p;iigus  of  tile  Army  of  Italy.  1  V'ul.  4to. 
‘28  fr.) 

A  work  has  lately  ap|a*ared  at  Paris, 
entith*d,  'Flit*  Involuntary  Apologists,  or, 
the  Chri>t‘an  Religion  prov»*ti  and  defiiul- 
fcd  from  the  Writings  of  the  Philoso|>fters, 
intended,  by  clear  and  di'monstrative 
proofs,  to  refute  the  more  usual  objections 
of  impiety,  and  to  enable  youth,  and  per¬ 
sons  in  g<iH*ral,  to  convince  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

.A  Sm^iety  of  men  of  letters  and  artists 
has  piildislied  the  first  two  numbers  of  a 
.louni.il  entitled  the  Athena'um,  or  Cal- 
lery  of  Proihietioiis  of  .Art :  it ’s  puhlisturd 
by .M. Balt ard( 40 francs  pour  l’ainiee).'rhi.s 
w(irk  is  diviih'd  into  tlirei;  departnu  nts ; 
the  first,  .\rehiteeliire  and  Sinlptiire;  the 
second,  I’ainting  and  Kngraving :  the 
third,  the  Arts  of  Design,  Seieiiccs, 
Partly  an.l  History. 

M.  L’lurent  ti’uyot  has  piihlished  a  work 
vhieh  artists  will  find  very  um  iuI  toth<*m, 
in  prosecuting  thos<*  studies  whieli  are 
iieces-^ai  y  to  a  laudable  <*ori  eetii'  ss  of  e4,<- 
tume,  and  whieli  are  f.tr  to<)  tnipii-ntly 
neglected  :  it  is  entitled  the  .Artist’s  Port¬ 
folio,  and  is  a  colleclion  of  ciifiies  from 
those  remains  of  nntiqnit)’  ivbicli  pn  •^niit 
to  oar  inspection  the  various  |Mcnliurltii‘.s, 
by  whieli  one  age  or  nation  is  di^tingnish- 
cd  from  another.  F.»r  facility  of  re>e.it  ch 
it  is  classed  in  alfdiahetical  order,  fj‘2 
innn'oers  aie  puhlisheil,  small  folio,  cacti 
iiiimbei , without  the  letter-prcss^raiics.) 


✓ 


t 


•^efcrt  Liftrary  Infomuiuort, 


r.  Thom.is,  ^T.  D.  P'lUlisht  <1  nt  Ti- 

tis,  un  lls'i.iy  t  th  *  Ilis- 

t»*ry  »if  I^*<Th»-s  f Mf^noirt^s  ftoitr  sfrih 
«i  I'fmtmrf  ntU>rrUr  rft’t  S<7n'S’ti's  ; 
hKiircs.  1  Vtil.  Kxu  :»  fr.  60  r.) 

M,  KoI>«mM  S{»»Uart,  »  hOM»  wo^k  vrr 

nuti«  »  <l  in  n  founor  \infnl>«r  vo'. 

I.  j».  8T7,)  lias  jni6li«h*  (I  tlip  4tli  Vi>lnnir 
«il  his  Work,  With  3j  coloiirc*l 
M't  franr*. 

M.  |)«n»lfct,  M.  I).  h.!*?  pnblish<*.l  nn  O- 
ryi'to^'rapliH’  l>iriionarv  of  u!l  tin* 

>«  rr«l  Mill  t. niff  s  whif li  arc  on  tbt  siirfarf 
or  in  tin*  boMiin  of  thf  fnrth,  ni*h  tlif  r 
nii.ilysfs  ami  a  tahU*  of  ihfir  sp«'fOi«^ 
uc:nh^^,  that  of  watrr  hfin*  taken  at 
lO.tKHJ  {Dtittomu'r  o'yr'o^rnfyhiijuc  \  Vol. 
Bvo.  4  I  l  anes. ) 

M.  A.  .M.  I.f'Lrn.lre,  has  puhlislnvl  an 
astronoiiiifal  %oik  foniprlsin./,  Ni-a  Mi*- 
tliofls  of  lit  IfTTniinr/  the.  <  Irb.ts  of  (.'oniet?? 

1  Vol.  H\o.  (7  fr.im  s\ 

.^I.  l.tfi  vrf,  hiir^  n»;«‘r.  h.is  pnhli'iiiffl  ,a 
tlfomctiical  Tieaiisf  on  !,.in'i  Snrvcv.n^. 

M.  l».  .1.  I  .1  sail  t If.  has  I'oinpo'^oil  a 
Mnsic.il  Stf iMn;raphy,  or  ahridjjisl  rno- 
th*Kl  of  n  ritinj:  music,  for  tho  si  rvifo  of 
<  oinposers  aiwl  priuicrs*.  (Svo.  12  IV. 
2i0  o. ) 

M.  K.iiion  has  puhllsh-  'l  a  work  on  tSn 
of  till*  1>  f ay  ol  roifsts,  anil  thn 
ras'fsl  ainl  ni«»st  ofoin'inifal  nn  aiis  iri  m- 
iiislato  them,  with  instnirtions  on  tho 
dilVcrcnt  kinds  of  soil  ailan*f»l  t<»  oa«*h  sort 
of  troo  :  this  work  is  tho  r»  suit  of  thirt\ 
y*  ars  ohs<rvatlons,  in  ido  hv  a  praftii'al 
Agriinilturist.  (hvo.  ponphU\  !  fr.  7*>f.) 

41.  .\.  R.  .\ii  toll  M\  lias  pnhtishi‘d  .a  se- 
nosot  l.ottors  on  tho  roai inp  ol  tln-  Silk¬ 
worm,  and  tin;  fill. ivalioii  of  tho  uin*'' 
Mulhciry  'I'rro.  'I'ho  An’hor  insists 
from  Ills  own  o\|>i  ricnoo.  mi  th»*  praolioa- 
hiiity  of  n.itiiralisin'  tin*  Mnlluriv 
in  sitnatious  wli’-io  at  pu  i  nt  it  is  r**- 
k;  tidt*d  .Is  physically  iinp ossih.c . 

sr  »iv. 

Tho  OUt  pait.  wh'rh  complr*o«  tho 
7ih  voliiin  •  of  iho  Aioih  s  vh  liistor’i  \.i- 
tnr  il  o  !?<•  (  MMifias  Natnr.ilfs*,  Aiirals  of 
XaTnial  fllstAr^•  .ami  **oi'‘nfo,  i  iiKj  p,;h- 
listnsl  nt  .Madrid.  Tlos  ^'oik  i-*  pviiiUsl 
»l  the  royal  pre^«,  is  illuftnitofl  o,’ i  n- 
rr.i'tocs,  aiid  f  .I’llams  a  j^re:it  \.arloty  <if 
%•' cnldK'  fs^iV^.  oiitnal  t»r  tianslattd, 
bv  iritirotr  or  Ion  i.;n»‘rs,  on  snhioots  ron- 
metid  w  th  Fia.iny,  <ifo!o<'\-,  .Mrt*.*r'- 
locv.  N.stur.il  Hiitciy,  .III !  tin*  Ss.il  lu'rs 
in  jr*  ticrul. 

f.rtiMAVY. 

M.  ft  S.  pnhli'h*  i!  .a 

iatoudcvl  .s«r  t.*ie  ii.itrm  tis'n •!  vult  '.ih-rs 


an  1  o*hfrs,  who  nrA  rr.nrrmrf  in  iSf 
roirni  '  or  h-' line:  tif  d-Mm^tic  aniiiuN, 
iiifhininj  an  .irronnt  of  tho  x.irioiLs 
tu  hns  to  winch  th«  y  an*  «iVii«  ct,  .md 
the  proper  rndthods  of  prc.<  rv.n»  th.  in 
fro?iT  tlrose  d.isord*  rs  —  {Salu'Si’trkrrhtr 
rf-r  [ftrfsfhi-rc.  The  N.ituial  History  of 
doiTtestie  Animals.  Svo.  Pn-,en.) 

M.  .lot.  Ofchv  has  jndilishid  .it  Prajn© 
tho  first  \  o’ nine  of  a  imrk  <  n  tin*  Stmr. 
tnre  of  tho  llnm.in  rr.iine;  it  isuc.  liiu 
f)sti  o’o^y,  thi*  .Mnsclof*  and  I.'p.nn*  n6, 
and  is  tiTininalcd  hy  im  dical  and  ehinir- 
p  oal  ohsorv.itions. — (f>«7  Hrs 
koerprn.  Vol.  1.  Svo.  pp.  -iSO.  for '2  fr.) 

.M.  T .  C.  Hossolhack  !i  is  liki  \rise  cotti. 
ini'iieetl  at  .\mstad  a  work  on  Anatotpv  ; 
the  first  part,  inst  puhl  shod,  roiit.i.mi 
(  Ktro'nifv  with  ino  plates  >  r»l!sttrfrtii'^e 
An^nlurtff  zur  ''rr^/.t‘(!,'runc*knntl>\  etc.  .\ 
f’otnplcto  Tr(‘'itis«'  on  ihe  An  itoiny  of  *hr 
I  Ionian  P.ody.  \'ol.  I.  l\irt  1.  Vt  >  pp.  !*^  '  ) 
M.  1\  I'p'  S  nli.;ck  Ins  fon'p'n  ♦  d  li  k 
work  on  tho  I'n’tiirc  and  I’^o*- of  IToir.p, 
hy  the  ]>iihlicati  m  ot  hi*  '2d  \  ohm  • , 
winch  tiea*.s  of  tin*  prc)>‘iratt‘ n  of  t!  t 
artiflo  and  its  v.irions  nsi  >  in  ait.s  and  t:u« 
nnfnctnr**-.  Th*' Volinnc  fonvo’ily  pn'i. 
hshed,  rclatisl  «‘ntiroIy  to  its  fnltu.'iUiii, 

Ur  NMARK. 

.\  rtTn’sh  1)1.  tkimry,  on  a  p’an  s'rr.il.ir 
to  tlcit  of  1||0  I'l  r  .u 'liifi'  f 

;ni(|  \i li‘i  h  is  iiit<  iod  t  »  fix  the 
orthopr.aphv  and  f  •vniio-  sMa.l.ir  I  of  ui*' 
lanpii.ipc,  has  Imvii  fur  sun:**  t  un  m  tli'' 
liar.fls  »»f  iho  d.  ‘-t.ii^'iislu'il  l;’i  rati  ot 

that  coniCrv,  and  is  nun  in  '  *nio  di^n"? 
of  forw.irdncsv  It  's  i.iid«  rt,ik<  n  .at  tlr 
f  \pt*MS<*,  and  couductf  l  nn  h  i  the  d  no- 
tijn,  of  tho  K.>yal  Dinn.sh  Suif  ly  ol  ttu. 
Sf  ienres. 

e.Rrr''!.. 

TVnic*!  r  .\!o\  ind'.  iilc'  ,  a  Pliyf  ri.ar '*{ 
Tcrn.nva,  in  Tin  ssily,  has  l.iti  ly  traio- 
i.atod  (Jolilsinitli’s  Histori  i*f  fin  1*00.  into 
Alinh'rn  fiioi  k.  rin*  tir.st  '  omine.  ar- 
ronip.inu  d  hy  .»  Mapuf  ancii  ut  firsir, 
Iia  -  alic.idy  hci  n  pnhlishod.  Siicli  a  »oik, 
yinorally  read,  must  jnodneo  a  siron* 
son.^.atlon. 

Twi»  <iicck«,  ♦he  hrotl'eis  Zur.i”ii,  ."fc 
rpplyinp  j;:irt  of  ihcir  iurlnm*  to\..anh  a 
m  w  Kditiun  of  1 00  .mc.ent  tln  ek  1  l?s%iCi‘. 
fruni  Honn  r  duw  n  f  >  t  he  t  ine  uf  tin* 
lem  »  s,  nndor  t’lo  siipi  i’iif on  lance  n, 
t’ fir  conu*T\  man  (’uray;  this  «  Mlleetiiic, 
whnh  in  to  Im*  pnntod  hy  Dldut,  is  m- 
t*‘nd  d  for  sv«'li  I'f  thoir  fount •  y>r''n  ** 
wish  to  loam  lh<*  .ani'ifut  kn  srunuo  ot  tlirtt 
fun  f.ithor**  ;  and  it  will  h*'  ih  livend  era* 
t's  in  fjp'ci'e  to  dil:^*nt  ^tndfut»  au* 
five  tf.iclifis. 
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iTf  hipf  iL'iticr  will  take  cxccptinti  at  the  nnuii^i  jn  nf  his  u’'^t  ?.t 

lliC  li'^t,  as  iaformuiion  respectin'^  it  tnuu  a  t  hnve  reached  ri.^:— 

ikr  insertion  of  an tf  work  should  not  /v  c*>n\idcied  as  a  sanction  of  it ;  the 
hit  consistin:;  <f  articles  which  we  have  not  examined. 


Acrirri  irnr. 

Tiif  ISlniini'«  iii»  nr  of  l.:in(lcd  Kstnti'c, 
an  I  of  a  in«*r<r  culntj^'-d 

Pro)M*rty,  nTcntly 
pMIc^cil  hy  Mr.  Mai-^liall,  10«J.  f'A. 

Krni.iil;^  *'»»  l.ivcStn'k  and  rflntivo 
lubiccH,  'is.  tul. 

Ancfnr'-nrRr. 

Apiv  nTix  (to  thf  ntn  .Antiqna) 

fo  ita'iniiu  rorilicr  oh.*;!*: '  ations  on  tlio  hi- 
ifurion  of  the  Arr!».  liy  i'alward  King, 

F.  R.  S.  an  l  A.  :ts.  t'd. 

Prifi'^vional  t  >hsrrvation'i  on  the  .\r<Mii- 
tfi-tiin*  of  thi*  |•l'i^('i{Ml  AneiiMit  and  Mo* 
(•irn  Ruild.in;s  in  rraiice  an<l  Italy.  l>y 
fioiTpt  rapiM  n,  Svo.  lOs.  t>d.  hoanls. 
niocR APHV. 

^tn^v>irs  of  I.i'ui.s  XIV.  writti'n  hy 
I''mo*!f,  ami  aihlressid  to  his  Son.  '2  vols. 
*i''i.  1 4  ■!. 

riMTATIOV. 

Tl  r  Voini?  l.ady’s  .Assistant  in  writini; 
Ftni^h  l,«tterv,  or  Manual  I'pistolairc,  a 
1  tfuiolsi  ili-s,  Svo.  4s.  (id. 

1  AV. 

A  Pisi'-p^rtus  of  a  new  T.aw  lie* ween 
ami  ('uditor,  hy  (ie-*rgi*  Hieuer, 
•’"at.  (’ll. 

Th«’  'IVi.d  of  .Toliu  Pim  Vo  Komnry  I'on- 
'  il«  t,  i.f  till*  Island  of  St.  (.'hiistoplu  r, 
K-rtW.’-i  ry,  I<. 

’He  j'iial  i»f  Aeon,  a  ('himx<‘  'Partar, 
iithr  wil'ul  murder  of  Ins  oountiyman, 
Ar^u  n,  Is. 

vuT'-AL  sri’'v^r. 

Ti'^  N.ival,  Miiitaiy.and  priv.atu  Praii- 
»it  MTi,  r\s  .Ainani'cnvis  .Mi  dims  « 1  (.'hirnr- 
icu',  by  I)r.  (,'uiiiiui:.  Ts.  ho.irtls. 

MIfriVRV  SIII.MCF. 

T.(ttn-  to  the  lit.  lion,  AV.  \A'3'nd- 
.Sr'ra,  ♦.»  the  Pefenee  of  the  ('oA;u‘iy; 
*ith  ( tlisfi'i  atimjs  mi  the  Volunteers, 

'  hovk  .SU,(>(M)  of  tiuMTi  may  he 

'ir;kIoyr  1  .as  rfleetiiallx'  as  re^ul.ir  retl- 
iR  rUA  of  liifantrv.  Ifv  l.i**iitenant  fic- 
»  ml  Money,  'is  (id. 

lii'tory  ot**  the  (’ampaign  in  IftO.'’,  in 
^‘•Trnary  and  Italy,  by  .Mr.  IfvirKe,  late* 
^nir  .'^n*-'.ONin,  7s. 

A  Phil  fur  reeniiting  anl  iTnprov’ng 
bi"  si»u;»tion  of  the  lii  il’sh  .Artriy.  Krom 
ttw* I.i t’l r^  1.4’  (*ouiiii“nt.jrlu«,  Ck. ‘'id. 


MisrriT  A'  ir.s. 

A  Trumlnto.i  of  .i  ri.orment  of  the 
ei?;hte«  nth  Ikkix  of  T'olx'  tins;  <lis«*ovcn  d 
in  the  moua>tei  y  of  St.  l.aura,  on  mount 
Athos,  p)};. 

I’ililolorla  .Niiglieana  ;  ora  riillolosical 
.and  Syiionlmieal  Diotionarv  of  the  Knar- 
I  sli  I.aM>niage;  in  wliieh  the  words  aitf 
diAlui.ed  from  fiieir  originals,  their  sense 
tiefnied,  and  the  same  illustrated  and 
suj»|>oii«sl  hy  piorx  r  examples,  and  notes 
eritieal  and  explanatory,  liy  Rcnjainln 
DaiAson,  I.K  It.  Per  lor  of  Hurgli,  iu  Suf¬ 
folk,  4to.  Part  I.  .As. 

Ih-inavks  on  the  l.ieentiousness  of  rcr- 
taiii  Diaries,  I’liidarles  “  animated, 
strong,  apprupriate,  arpnm'ntative,  well- 
written  Letter'*,’*  JelVeiIc.siaiia  or  Mania, 
&.e.  ‘is.  f,d. 

.Asiatic  !t«*vear<’hes,  vol.viii.  If.  Iljr.firf. 
Select  ('oreetioii  of  Kpitaphs,  anil  ino- 
nmiirutal  InNcriptions ;  with  biographi- 
eal  Sketches  and  Anei'ilotes,  5s. 

Kpieliaii'^ ;  or,  the  .Seerc't  History  of 
the  (lorispiraey  agaiirst  Xero,  trans- 
latid*  .'Is. 

'Ph*'  Sh'p  Owner's  f.’nide,  in  the  fitting 
out  of  Siiijis  with  ('ord.igc,  Is.  (id. 

ror:  n  Y. 

'I’hc  Battle  of  'Pra'algar  ;  a  poem  with 
iioti  s,  written  on  tie'  sei  ue  uf  ;u'ti'>n,and 
resp ‘et fully  ih'illoatcd  Pi  Kliah  Harvey, 
K-q.  .M.  1‘.  K'*Mr  Admiral  of  the  BKie, 
and  kite  Captain  ot  '.itn  Majesty'^  ship 
'P  •»»:  riir<*,  hv  [.'"ive’iee  Thihor'in,  1>D, 
l.it"  t’h.iphui  of  his  .Mm  e.ity’sShip  Brit- 
•  t  iuiM,  Ml  I  ^'''''retarv  to  Hear  .Admiral  the 
Kail  id  '*sl;,  K.  Ik  Svo.  10s.  (Id. 

.4  gus  of  the  Times;  or  a  Dialogue  In 
Vrr*'*,  I‘.  ('d. 

V.Mreini  I,  or  tlie  Triumph  of  Beauty, 
4*0  ]  s.  ('ll*. 

IMyk  sTord,  *  Poem  ;  dedicated  to  Mrf. 
H.'stiugs,  N. 

T:i!i*«5  in  \  rrit'e.'’!.  satirical,  an  l 

huniMiMMs,  hy  T.  IloU  rolt,  .H>. 

The  D'lev.oTv;  of  I?(,ne,  ’a  poem,  hy  a 
n»ii*Ii;tnau  ii  ttie  AV»  st  In  lief,  ‘2s.  <iJ. 

I'oj'ics  A.SD  poj.iTffAt.  rcosnviv. 

A  !,'  **er  *  I'he  IP.  ,'Ion.  (  Inrlc.s  J jmrj 
Kov,  on  ih'*  laiport.iiic^  of  the  ColMiies 


t 


IJst  of  Works  recently  published. 


situated  on  the  coavt  of  Guiana,  hy  a 
Hritifh  mrrehant,  6d. 

The  Warning!;  a  Letter  to  the  Kiiip, 
developinic  the  ruinous  ronsequrnees,  as 
well  uf  the  pr<*s**nt  Sysleiii  of  War,  as  of 
a  separate  Peace,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  IVsen- 
nieyer,  Is. 

A  Dialuf^e  between  Ilonaparte  and 
'i'allevraiid,  <ai  the  subject  i»f  l*eaoe  \%ith 
KuKland,  6d. 

A  la’tter  from  the  Minister  PIeni|>o- 
tentiary  of  the  Ignited  States,  for  for.  i^n 
atfaii's;  communicated  tj>  Coirjres*  l»y 
ttie  President,  and  published  by  their  or* 
d«  r.  Is.  6d« 

TOeOCBAPIIY. 

All  Historical  nii<l  Picturesque  Ciuidc 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  J.  Bullar,  bs. 

History  and  .\nti(piiti<‘S  uf  Stratford- 
u|PMi-Avon;  comprising  a  iKsrriplioii  of 
tlie  Collegiate  (’burcb,  the  Life  of  Sbaks- 
pcarc,  and  copies  of  wveral  (hicuments 
xelatiiig  to  him  and  his  family,  never  be* 
r«*re  printed  ;  with  a  hiographic.'il  sketch 
of  other  eminent  cliaracters,  natives  of, 
or  who  have  resided  in,  Stratfi*rd.  With 
a  pjirticular  account  of  the  Jubilee  c«rle- 
biattd  there,  lly  K.  11.  Whcler,  with  8 
♦.utjraving',  6s.  6d. 

Tiir.Ol.OCY. 

Ilishop  Hall’s  Works,  vol.  VI.  contain¬ 


ing  his  devotional  writings.  TVioy  gtp. 
8s.  njyal,  12s. 

SehM't  Passages  of  the  Writings  of  St, 
Chrysostom,  St.  tJrepoiy  Nazianzen,  and 
St.  Basil.  Translutr'd  from  the  (ireeL 
By  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  ‘2s.  6d. 

\  Demonstration  of  the  P.xistrnee  nf 
Gml,  deduced  from  the  wond«  rhil  worlu 
of  nature.  Transhitetl  from  the  Frenrh 
of  M.  Chateauhiiand.  By  Frederir k  Sho- 
berl,  b*. 

An  Intriduetion  to  the  Gtography  nf 
the  New  Tt  stamenl.  By  IaiiU  ('.arjvn- 
ter,  6s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  llolyrcvd 
Chureh,  Southampton,  on  Snn<lay,  Au¬ 
gust  10,  on  the  Duty  of  Humanity 

towanisthe  iiratioivil  part  «>r  the  Crta- 
tion.  By  the  Kc  v.  Charles  Sletxh  lliw- 
trey,  A.  B.  ('urate  of  Ihdyrood  parUh,  1>. 

A  Letter  to  the  Associate  Congn na¬ 
tions,  hy  OiiesiphorU'^,  6d. 

Sermons  on  interesting  atvl  impor¬ 
tant  Subjects,  bv  the  Kev.  J.  Wri;ht, 
M.  A.  6s. 

Hymns  by  the  late  Bev.  .1.  Grigg,  fd. 

Bunyan's  Pdgrim's  Progress,  in  two 
parts,  abridgetl  for  the  n-<r  of  Sunday 
ScIkxjIs.  By  the  Uev.  .1.  ']'owns<  ml,  2s. 

An  Lss.ay  onthi*  eharaetvT,  moral  and 
antiehristian  temhney  of  the  Stage.  By 
.1  oh II  Styles.  Common  Kdition,  3s.  6tl, 
tine,  6s. 


rOK  R  KSrOXDENC  i:. 

The  communication.s  of  various  fnciul.s  will  be  duly  DoticeJ,  uitb  the 
exce|>tion  of  several  wbicli  arc  inconsistcut  with  our  plan.  Calista  we 
think  out  of  date. 


r.  B  K  A  T  A. 

I*.  6TT  articjruulf.  oftrr  itn|>ortanee  ,/br  period  insert  comma, 
67‘t  /.  \<i,  for  e«Mivry»ng  r.  erf  convcrlinj;, 

T  I  ^  /.  12,  for  age  irwd  I’VC. 

/.  ojlfr  is  iirlr  comma. 

— —  /.  j*»,  jor  dfiicienei'H  rend  drficienciei. 

"31  /.  It.fbr  month'*  rend  yiarS. 


